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TO THE BE A DEE. 



Soke old laws, ond history and tradition, the result of thoia 
Uivi,gaTC hints for the following tales ; and those hiots wei 
Uien up va the spirit of mere Btory-telling ; that is, i 
to feeling and passion, in certain states of escitenient. 

For the sake of the plausible, bo'wsTer, it was foreseen to 
be necessary that allusions should be made to the old laws 
themselves. Hence arose a consideration, how far such 
allnsjons might affect, without the will or seeking of the 
writers, a questioa at thtsl time debated; and it seemed certain, 
according to the opinions of competent friends, that if co 
prejudice inlexfeted with the indispensable task, harm couldj 
scarce be done. 

Accordingly oar Tales were hegun ; and they had drawn t 
a close, when the qneslion alluded to beaane uneDpeeUdl, 
decided. 

As regarded the point thus mooted, we could i 
neither good nor harm, A new apprehension troubled i; 
Luwerer. It would not be dilEuult, we thought, in the 
elmnged aspect of affairs, to apply to the allusions spoken of 
as necessarily existing in our pages, such criticism as — " con- ■ 
tinging ptejudices", " opening wounds afresh", etc. 

We answer by anticipation, that if we believed these talol 
calotdated to wound a single generous feeling, or to fix 
single prejudice, we would destroy them, rather than pubhsh 
ibem. To guard against any such chance, after the late 
great decision, we carefully and nnsiously reviewed them — 
remodelled them^ — in fact, re-wrote them {and therefore they 
came tardUy before the public). Supposing our endeavours 
have proved literally successful, let the will be taken _ 



:ould^^^H 

vntd^^l 

do^H 

us ^^^ 
the 

Qof , 

:on- ^^H 
ale^H 
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for the deed, and let our good friend imagined) only point 
out a passage hostile to peace among all men, and that passage 
shall be expunged. 

But assuredly we fight with a shadow indeed. It is not in 
the present day, when the musty folios of penal enactment 
have become so much lumber, that the honest tale- writer is 
to be forbidden such introductions as they can give him to the 
fortunes and manners, the hearts and the firesides of a hun> 
died and thirty years ago. 

If, however, our stories are to be read with any feeling 
except that of reading a story, such feeling, in the breast of 
The Lately-Made-Free, will surely amount to no more than 
gratitude to God and to man for his own escape from the 
shackles worn by his forefathers ; and in the breast of the 
reader who still honestly disapproves of the slave's enfranchise- 
ment, perhaps a glance over the old rusty chain of legal disa- 
bility may help to banish even his regret that he has lived to- 
see its last festering links broken. 



lAST BAROJSr OF CRANA. 



CHAPTER I. 

The battle of Aughrani had been proceeding from daybreak tiH 
HI o'cloct, and ivaa still undecided, although victory seemed 
waverbg to the side of the unhappy Stuart. His French 
Commander-in-ohief, the brave and experienced, though con- 
; cdted, St. Bothe, vith a force much inferior in discipline to 
I that which he opposed, had repulsed the ivhole day the charges 
of Ginkle'a veteran army, made up of troops of many warlike 
iistions. St. Bothe's excellent jiosition greatly assisted the des- 
perate courage of his native Iris3i soldiers. 

In his front, which fully occupied an uneq-'al and broken 
hill, stretched a bog, scarce passable ; his right was strongly 
entrenched ; his left rested on tlie castle of Aughram, The 
cavalry of William repeatedly failed in their attempts to force 
either of the two last-mentioned points; and Lis infantry were 
equally unsuccessful in trying to shake the former. 

Aa twilight drew on, Ginkle prepared to pause or retire ; bojj 
asecond and more lucky thought prompted him to order a fri 
assault, covered and supported by field-pieces, on the Irisii right.' 
His historians say, that " it was not without the most suprising 
efforts of courage and perseverance they at length obliged the 
enemy to give ground, who, even then, lost it by inches". St. 
Kothe detached succours from his centre and his left to assist 
the disputed point. His .intagonist, observing this movemenl 
ordered the positions so weakened to be also attacked, and a 
ibe battle became general. 

While the discharges of artillery shrouded the combat 
at liie wing which it was brouglit to attsick, Dutc\\, 
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Danisb, and French Huguenot cavalry were seen, at full gallop 
Bkirting the edge of the bog, to charge the left of the opposite 
army ; and long lines of infantry, broken and straggling, and 
wading breast-high through water and mud, appeared, making 
slow and toilsome way over the morass, bent upon a final and 
desperate onset on St. Rothe's centre. These last continued 
distinctly visible until they gained the base of the confronting 
eminence ; for, owing to the difficulties and labour of their 
progress, no smoke from their own firelocks enveloped them. 
But the enemy they struggled to reach did not remain so ex- 
posed to view. Almost without a chance of retaliation, they 
discharged well-aimed volleys at their brave enemies, of which 
the thick white smoke soon hid their whole body ; and the 
fierce flash, flash, unceasingly darting out of the opaque vapour, 
and the frequent breaks thereby occasioned in the tortuous line 
of the assaulters, alone told, like thousands of fiery tonguesj 
that death dwelt within the cloud which sat on Xircommadon 
Hill. 

It was now indeed a scene of quick and sharp action, and of 
panting interest ; and the dxdled sun seemed fitly preparing to 
sink behind Aughram castle, amid black wreaths of vapour, 
which waited to eclipse him, as the issue of the struggle he 
overlooked was doomed to obscure the fortunes of one or other 
of the princes in whose names arose the shouts of onslaught. 

It is not intended to attempt a full or detailed picture of the 
celebrated battle of Aughram. Allusion is made to it only 
for the purpose of distinguishing in the melee at a particular 
moment two rival combatants ; and the reader now arrives, 
by this hasty and partial sketch, at the point of time required. 

The attack of Ginkle's cavalry upon the Irish left had failed. 
The infantry sent through the bog effected, notwithstanding the 
accumulated impediments of their way, a landing at the base 
of Kircommadon Hill, and charged up to St. Rothe's centre. 
The rugged eminence was crossed with hedges and ditches, 
occupied by musketry, and they were quickly driven back, 
dispirited, and with great loss. The Irish pursued them 
half-way across the morass, and, better acquainted with the 
difficulties of the ground, continued to inconvenience them. 
Shouts of triumph arose over the hill; and while Ginkle's 
army remained silent, St. Rothe seemed prepariKg, by a 
general movement, to, as he vauntingly expressed it, " drive 
the English to the gates of Dublin". 



The a&kir ia the morajs became a mere scramble ; 
couDtenag mao, and almost by strength of hand aloBdJ 
deciding each other's fate. Indeed, few but the officers of 
^ther side cpuld set their chance of life and death upon a. 
more warlike struggle ; they, however, still able to use a sword 
above their head;, although sunk in mud and water, oftes met 
in gallant encounter. From amongst others are selected an. 
officer of one of Sarsfield's regiments on the Irish side, ahd att 
officer of the Enniskilleners on the English side. The former 
was a man of advanced age ; the latter soma ten years younger. 
When they singled each other out in the centre of the bog, these 
antagonists had just partially esitricated themselves from deep 
immersion in a pool, and stood, front to front, foot to foot, eye 
to eye, point to point, upon the -only comparatively firm patch 
of snil within some distance. Uttering no language save that 
QoRTeyed in the mutual ilashing of their eyes, their swords 
ilislantly crossed and clattered. After a few parries, the 
EnnislciUener, by an oblique up-cut, struck off the Jacobite's 
perforated iron cap, or ''* pott", and quitkly following up his 
nocess, slightly wounded him through the folding skirt of 
Ilia highly-wrought buff coat, in the right thigh. This fired 
as well as made free with the Slilesian's blood, and furiously 
closing his enemy, he struck the sword from his hand, and 
pushed him on his knees. "liesoue or no, my prisoner 1" 
then cried the victoia 

" Quarter or no quarter, still your mortal foe 1" ansi 
the half-prostrate man, 

" Say not the words again", resumed the Irish officer, n 
1m sword ; " the limea seldom afford the choice I tender yoi;<( 
besides, look oyer the bog — the day is ours". 

"Itshall never beyoura, slavish Papist !" persisted thev 
^liriied Eunbkillener. 

"Nor yours, then, false traitor !" retorted the other, andtifn 
few back his arm to prepare it for a thrust. Meantime, ir 
soldiers of his regiment had gathered round, and, half-w 
raised above the morass, looked on in triumpli. The prisons 
suddenly sprang upon, his captor, and seized his right anaM 
tfaey closed, wrestled, and Sarsfield's officer was flung off th^ 

lob of tmfy soil into the black water. When he r 
(Oomentary confusion, he saw that his men had seized upon 
intagoniat, and were proceeding to despatch him. A 
. recollection o£ the Enniskilienei's bia.fer^ sswi.'seS. 
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liis soldierlike feelings, and he cried out, in tones of command 
and threat, to have the officer's life saved ; at the same time 
scrambling amongst them, and forcing the men from their prey^ 
** Well, I am your prisoner now, and on your own terms*', 
said the rescued man ; '^ though I little thought that a Jacobite 
could ever make me say so'*. 

" Or I, that any abettor of the Dutchman could so well de- 
serve the honour of being protected by Sir Eedmond O'Eurke'^y 
replied his captor, 

" We have heard of you, Sir Eedmond", and the conquered 
party slightly touched his hat ; " my name is Miles Pender- 
gast, of Pendergast Hall". 

" A stout rebel, as I have ever heard, and, as I now bear 
witness, a courageous gentleman", replied Sir Redmond, bowing- 
a return to Pendergast's salute : " but we waste some time here 7 
I crave your company back to the hill, whence, after safely and 
honourably bestowing you, I may again engage in my duties". 
" Come : but it seems like as if some new fortune has 
chanced", said Captain Pendergast, looking around him. 

" Oh, nothing but King James's army in full motion to pur- 
sue your general", answered Sir Redmond. 

" Nay, by St. George, you mistake now !" continued' the 
prisoner, his manly eye and cheek glowing with the reflux of 
hope and anticipation. 

He augured aright. The tide of battle had again turned. 
An ally of Ginkle arrived unexpectedly upon the field, rallied 
the broken and retreating soldiers, once more urged them across 
the bog, and the Irish were now flying in their turn back to 
Kircommadon Hill ; flying, indeed, although the military word 
is a bad one to describe their progress through the morass. 

*'I am mistaken, truly", said Sir Redmond O'Burke, as 
irregular groups of his own men floundered past them, pro- 
nouncing the word, " reinforcement !" 
" And what now. Captain Pendergast ?" 
"Your prisoner, still, according to the terms", answered 
Pendergast ; " and let us gain your position while we can do 
so, in company with your own soldiers". 

*' Agreed ; but must it indeed be in their company ?" looking- 
anxiously and spiritedly over the bog towards Ginkle's side of 
it. " Must the fellows return with us ? can they not be rallied ?" 
he continued, talking to himself; "Halt! stand! but no"; 
the fugitives increased in numbers, and pressed on to the hill 
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■with greater energy; and the shouts of tlie English roaeliif 
and oaiae near. " No, not this moment ; — so, come, Sir '" 

The English and the Irish officer gained the 
arose almost from tjie verge of the morass ; here they found 
thesoldiers who had passed them, again formedin steady array; 
llioae who arrived with them rapidly fell in with their comrades; 
others, who every instant followed, as readily re-ocoupied their 
former posts; an infantry reserve, who had not quitted the hill, 
joined all ; and in a very short spaCe of time, a formidable 
centre was once more opposed to the renewed attaok of ths 
English force. 

" I fear you cannot get out of danger till this fresh bi 
be over", said Sir Redmond to hia prisoner : " yonder i. 
regiment, and if I defer joining: it, in order to place yc 
the rear, I must lose the honour of a tenth time helping to 
'Cbcck the Dutchman. See! here splash your friends, by 
Heaven and good Sc. Patrick! Provide for yourself. Sir!" 
and Sir EedmonJ, cheering, and waving his sword, raa 
to bead his little band, who received him with answering 

Ciiptain Pendergast's first impulse, at being thus left along, 
almost at the base of the eminence, and some distance from 
the Irish centre, was to rush and meet his friends at the 
of the bog, which the foremost of them had already gainei 
But a manly sense of honour forbade him, when he recollected 
the pledge he had given to his ■captor ; and gratitude for life 
preserved at that captor's bauds, farther determined him to act 
a. neutral part. His next anxiety was, naturally enough, to 
remove himself out of peril from a contest in which he could 
take no share; and, glancing around him, be jutnped into a 
ditch, now unoccupied by the Irish, and removed from the 
coarse which, most probably, the English army wouid take in 
their charge up the hill. 

But he could observe, conveniently and without notice, from 
hiB position in the ditch, all (hat followed. Nor had he to wait 
loDg for matter to interest him. For at least the tenth time, 
u SirKedmond O'Burkehad intimated, Ginkle's infantry, now 
chiefly composed of fresh men, bounded outof the morass, and 
icnxmbled, cheering as they formed, up to the Irish centre. 
They were received with undiminished fury and bravery, and 
lepulaed more than once, although now theiropponentsdiduot 
quit the hill to pursue them. The adverse Wuea ot\au.'va!At- 
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-Biixed, and pressed each otli«r back and forward on the ooir* 
tested ground, sometimes coming ck»6e upon Pendepgast*s plaee 
of concealment. In the melee he recognized the regiment which 
Sir Redmond had pointed out as his, hastily occupying a position 
Tery near to the ditch, in order, along with others, to prepare 
for continued contest ; and he could see that officer waving hiis 
hat to his men, and hear him exhorting them to stand fast. 
Simultaneously, cheers, that he knew to be from his friends, 
arose upon the Irish leftf ; and, in a few minutes, an aide-de- 
camp rode up to Sir Redmond O'Buike, bearing him orders to 
fall back to his first position, and help to concentrate the centre, 
adding, that some cavalry had just turned their left,* and were 
advancing along the edge of the bog, to support Ginkle*s in- 
fantry: "When your men are in line. Sir", continued the 
aid-de-camp," the Commander-in-chief would speak with you; 
and think nothing of this, Sir Redmond ; the day is ours yet" ; 
and he rode off. 

While Sir Redmond's regiment was in the act of wheeling 
round to obey, at his word of command, the orders received, 
some of the men discovered Captain Pendergast in the ditch, 
and presented their firelocks at him. He cried out, and again 
owed his life to the interference of their captain, who now 
requested the prisoner to take a place at his side. 

Accordingly, at a brisk pace, Pendergast kept close to his 
captor. They gained their position ; Sir Redmond wheeled 
his men into line, and then hastily addressed the prisoner : 
" You will please to give me your company still. Sir ; this mes- 
sage from the general aflPords me an opportunity of safely dis- 
posing of you for the present : pray, dispatch". 

The two officers soon cleared the centre, and pushed up the 
hill beyond them. 

" Yon8er is one you have heard of", resumed Sir Redmond, 
pointing to a general officer who, still some distance above 
them, seemed anxiously watching the whole line of battle, sur- 
rounded by aides-de-camp and other attendants. " I kno^ 
his French feathers", answered Pendergast : " Is your Sarsfield 
here ?" 

" Second in command to-day", replied Sir Redmond, " and 
managing the right yonder: but, credit me, not to be found 
close in company with St. Rothe : they have never agreed well, 
St. Rothe is so high, or my Lord Lucan so plain-spoken ; and 
Jastnightj especially, 't is known they quarrelled outright". 
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"At an nnluelcy hour for them stid you, Sir Redmond, : 
tlwR! he luck, in united onunsel". 
"h has not yet turned out so", answered Sir Redmond. 
■Well; but if the rrencbman should go down?" 
" God forbid. Sir ! for then, I grant yoo, we should ueed ^ 
NEceMor in conunand acquainted with his plan". 

This discourse brought them to St. Eottie's presence. Afl«t " 
nlniations Lad been interchanged — " I sent for you, Sir Eed- 
nood O'Burke", said the commander-in-chief, " to demand if 
jwx can tell us whether the Engliiih centre has been s 
Rloforced since its last repulse". 

Sir Kedmond replied thai, from all he cuuld learn, it h 
bnttbnt it was not now atrongei^ notwithstanding, than it ha4 
ieea at its first advance. 

"I know not", lie continued, " how many horse now haste 
toreiaforcci it, after turaing our left". 

"I care not how many, Sir; I spoke but of infaiitry; 
nserve of horse can wdl overmatch Ihem : — Call them upl" 
aide-de-camp, who immediately spurred down the bill ai 
6L Rolbe'? back : " Here wu have double the force, at least, 
et \hi>se yon seem to fear, Sir ; scurce three thousand, I reckon^ 
wne on, after escaping our left — you can see them. Sir, s 
igood distance beyond the hollow way — scarce three thousanq 
ud I show yoa six thousand ready to spur after me down thtf 
hollow way, cut them to pieces, and then tarn upon their 
ftatry, and with the help of our own centre destroy the whole 
Edgltah army. Here come the deciders of the day !" a great 
%iiy of cavalry filled up the eminence. "To your post. Sit 
fieiunond O'Burke! — Gallop and follow me!" to the reserve 

-""anir" St. Rcithe stopt speaking. Captain Pendergast, 

vho had been watching the brisk and gallant approach of ths 
English horse, looked up to note why. A shattered and lifdesa 
inuik lay on the gronnd, at some distance from the prancin| 
rimd, which, an instant before, erect, proud, and living it hs^ 
Introde. Feodergast'a experience in the field informed hii^ 
L ibu it w&B a random cinnon-shol which had thus ended tlH| 
loiici patio US of St. Rothe. 

Tint resarve of horse, of which each man had just been 
afoul to spur bis chnrger, and shake the bridle rotind his 
pnccd, and looked on in cousteruacian. ]\Iany precious a 
atDU were thus lost. 

"Sarefieldl Sarafield to lead ua down!" at length criec 
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veteran officer, and the well-beloved name was repeated by 
hundreds, although in a tone that bespoke an ominous decrease 
of spirit. 

" Ay, now comes the question you and I debated, Sir Bed* 
mond'', said Pendergast. 

An aide-de-camp had, however, gone off at headlong speed 
to summon the new commander-in-chief from the right wing. 
Meantime, Sir Redmond O'Burke, after delivering his prisoner 
into proper care, hastened to his own regiment. Pendergast 
continued observant, his situation enabling him to be so. The 
chill that had fallen upon the reserve of horse, at the sudden 
and shocking death of St. Eothe, increased every moment* 
They recollected the want of concert between the two generals, 
and their apprehensions of Sarsfield, brave as he was, not 
knowing what to do in this emergency, consistently with the 
arrangements and intents of his haughty superior, were ex- 
pressed to one another in mutterings loud enough for Pender- 
gast to overhear. The pause itself, at the very moment of 
excitement, disheartened them. And added to this, there came 
up to them from the base and middle of the eminence, a swelling 
tumult, which their doubts readily construed into the worst 
omen. So that when Sarsfield at last appeared pushing to their 
position by the aide-de-camp's side, talking eagerly, and show- 
ing unusual agitation, the men had lost all the spirit necessary 
to make their force effective. 

" Turned our left, did you say ? I heard not of it", continued 
Sarsfield, coming nearer : " Where ? who ? Now I see them ? 
but they have passed tho hollow way you spoke of, and can- 
not now be intercepted. Ay, and by Heaven ! are in among 
our centre I come, lads, they shall not have it all as they like 
it! Down upon them by any way!" 

While he spoke, and spoke without making an impression, 
the infantry of -the Irish centre came in groups up the hill, 
flying in utter defeat. The six thousand horse that should have 
long ago protected them, waited not another moment on the 
field, but abandoned it without a blow. St. Rothe's death 
had by this time spread through the whole Irish army, and a 
general retreat took place ; the fugitives, at Sarsfield's word, 
hurrying in c&nfusion towards Limerick. In a short time, Pen- 
dergast was alone upon Elircommadon Hill, in the first twilight 
of a July evening ; for but a short space elapsed, after the 
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last of the Irisli had quittud his side, befiire t!ie van of tl 
Suglish pressed towards him. 

And by the hands of his oivn friends he Ltid at last nearly Ii 
Ilia life, so impetuous was their charge, and so questionable his 
situation. Kecognized and safe, however, he was about to 
move forward with them, when a faint voice pronounced hia 
name. He turned acd saw Sir Redmond O'Burke aprisonijr,. 
guarded by a detached party, and obviously eshaustud and 
Ttnable to use bis limhs. In a momeut Fendergast was at his 
Bide, took his hand, and eagerly inquired what services he 
conld render him ? 

"I amunabletogoon", said the bleedingprisoner; "entreat 
your soldiers that I may rest a moment here, in j'our keeping". 

The request was instantly made and complied with, Pen- 
dergast caused the wounded man to he borne aside to a spot 
not exposed to much observation, and detained some soldiers 
to guard them against intrusion. 

" I thank you : this is indeed a favour", resunied Sir Red- 
mond, as he v^nlj tried to lay his writhing limbs oa the grass, 
in some position to give them ease. 

" T is nothing ; I owe you more, much more", answered 
Pendergast; " only tell me what that much more, and more 
after it, shall be — what, Sir Redmond I you change sadly I" 

" Water, a drop of water", murmured the old soldier, 
■an effort to keep himself from swooning. 

" Water, there is none near us ; hut make shift with hett 
liquor") and Pendergast produced a wine- flask and put ii 
his lips. The dying man drank eagerly. 

" This is loss of blood, not fatigue", continued Pendi 
fast: "you have been on the English bayonL=ts since we patted. 
Sir Redmond — you bleed about the body, too". 

"A little, yet enough to let life out : and I do not want it 
to slay in. Fortune, country, kith, and kin, all but honour 
is lost. Worthless life, go you with it". 

" Say not so, brave friend,~for friend I call you, friend I 
hold you, friend you have been to mo"; and with a, manly 
tear on his lid$, Pendergast clasped Sir Ri^dmond's hand with 
the clasp that only men can give and take. 

" Well ; and friend I would be called by you", continued 

ledmond j " but our friendsliip will end as quickly as it 

Cry not nay, again, sir", he went on iii a changed 
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:ai>d broken voice ; ^tliere is that at my ibeart wbicb needs no 
earthly comfort, holds no earthly, hope. But you hare wished 
to do me a good turn, or rather, to do a good turn to one I 
shall leave after me, for my sake''. 

" Your lady ? " inquired Pendergast, after he had watched 
some time time a convulsion in the frame of his new friend, 
• which wholly took away his pow«r of utterance. 

" No ! I thank God, no !" cried Sir Eedmond, with unex^ 
pected energy ; and it seemed in the upturning of his eyes to 
heaven, and in the rapid motion of his parched lips, that he 
continued to give praise that the partner of his bosom had 
already been removed from a life which, after his death, would 
have been to her, had she not gone before him, a lot of suffer- 
ing and bitterness. 

" Then, you have children?" continued Pendergast, bres^ng 
another pause, and willing to assist the dying oj£cer in the 
expression of his last wishes. 

♦* I had — four", answered Sir Eedmond : " four, although I 
.am a man scarce yet stricken in years ; four sons, and three 
of them able to follow me in the field, for their country, their 
^ng, and their religion. But I have them not now. One 
fell at Hillsboro', where we crushed, with young Hamilton at 
our head, your great Northern Union at a blow. Sir !" — mar- 
tial spirit and party pride lit up for a moment the speaker's 
eye, and strengthened his tone ; — ^' and him I did scarcely sorw 
row for ; — the next, my second, a soldier of nineteen, I saw 
rolling down the waters of the blood-stained Boyne ; and my 
third, not eighteen, sank at my feet to day, a few minutes after 
I parted from you : the man who put a bayonet into the boy's 
heart did so because my poor Felix had struck it aside when 
it was aimed at his father's". 

Here Pendergast had to support Sir Bedmond's head, as it 
fell back from weakness. It was on his tongue to assuage the 
anguish of the parent's recollections, by informing him that 
he too had lost a son, and an only one, upon the field that day ; 
but a^eficction that it was not his duty to interrupt the 
dying man's train of thoughts by any concerns of his own, 
checked the words he was about to utter, and caused him to 
whisper, instead, ^' But there yet lives a fourth boy ?" 

" There does" — answered Sir Redmond, gasping ; " my 
youngest— my darling— *the last child of his mother ! — and 
almost a child yet — and friendless — and fortxmeless — for all 
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4u family are dead, or extlcs^or will be — and all his patri- 
mony B«zed apon — or run through — lavished uptrn this cause 
—and I here bequeath to the enemy of his creed and race the 
iminant of my blood" — Pendergast cow felt a Btrenuous 
jnwsnre, which tlie speaker had not before been able to return 
kt las ; then he saw the dread struggle ; and after Sir Eed- 
ttwid, writhing round, had said, " O God ! be watchful over 
the child here, aa I now crave your mercy for myself!" — Pea- 
dtrgast looked upon a corpse. 

Long he looked ; and then arising, commanded the soldien;_ 
»]io stood near to accompany him down the hill, and 
bog. His thought was, that he knew where to find the bo( 
of his own son, for he hnd seen bim fall. He ' 
llie men bore it, at bis bidding, back to the spot he bad lt;f 
•nd there, almost at the top of the hill, be commanded them 
to make a shallow grave, " They shall lie side by side, even 
Bponihis field", he said to himself, "in earnest of the vow I 
■MTe vowed to the uonltered wish of mj former foe, — ay, hei 
»ii»U they lie, forgetful of party rancour, as I shall be forgi 
fill of it to this old man's only living son : for", contin' 
Ptndergaat, as he walktd away, after the little grave bi 
Iwen dited and raised, " hia child shall be my child". 
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CHAPTER II. 

CmAiu Pendkhgast's first impulse was to proceed directly C 
teik bis adopted son ; but the claims of military duty were ' 
perious, and for the present he felt compelled to give up 
purpose. 

Immediat«1y after the battle of Augbram, Ginkle sent d 
lacliiUL'nts to reduce and sacure important passes on the Shai 
aoii J and in one of those detachments Pendergasl's regiment^H 
«nd necMsorily himself, were included. The ICnglish general 
Iben summoned him to join the 'main army before Galway; 
i^Md as-soon as the town surrendered, Ginkle pursued its gaTti- 
> LiniMick, whither it bad been allowed safe conduet g 
Jlhe honours of war. Thus Pendergast had n 
M'fO Vndenake » journey, of whicb the object gruduallw 
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interested him the more, in proportion to the necessity of de- 
ferring its accomplishment. 

At length early in October he witnessed the ratification of 
the celebrated treaty, by which the crown of three kingdoms 
was secured to William III. and the pretensions of that mon- 
arch's father-in-law for ever abandoned by the Irish people. 
Captain Pendergast, although a staunch foe to Catholic predo- 
minance, and in the field to oppose it, was no out-and-out party 
man ; no monopolist, sacrificing the suggestions of justice and 
\ fair play to selfishness or revenge ; and he therefore rejoiced, 
^. rather than felt disappointed, when he saw that, according to 
the terms of the treaty, the adherents of James Stuart were 
i recognized, as an honourable, brave, and important enemy ; 
. <jonciliated, in proportion to this estimate of their character ; in- 
vited to place confidence in their new sovereign ; and left free 
^ to unite with their fellow- subjects of all sects in making Ire- 
I land a nation. " Yes", reasoned Pendergast ; " let but the 
? spirit of this treaty remain among us for one hundred years, 
I und all that has yet happened will have happened only for the 
I best". 

As it seems indispensable that it should be known in the 
abstract what the treaty of Limerick really was, an account 
of it is here taken from a book in every one's hands : 

" The Roman Catholics were restored to the enjoyment of 
such liberty in the exercise of religion as was consistent with 
the laws of Ireland, and conformable with that which they 
possessed in the reign of Charles II. 

" All persons whatever were entitled to the protection of 
these laws, and restored to the possession of their estates, pri- 
vileges, and immunities, upon their submitting to the present 
government, and taking the oath of allegiance to their Majes- 
ities King William and Queen Mary, excepting, however, 
certain persons who were placed under forfeiture or exiled. 

" In order to allay the violence of party, and extinguish 
private animosities, it was agreed that no person should be 
sued or impleaded on either side for any trespass, or made 
accountable for the rents, tenements, lands, or houses he had 
received or enjoyed since tHe beginning of the war. 

"Every nobleman and gentleman comprised in these 
.articles was authorized to keep a sword, a case of pistols, and 
A gun, for his defence or amusement. 

*^ The inhabitants of Limerick and other garrisons were 
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permitted to remove tbeir goods and etattels, without 
visitation, or payment of duty, 

" The Lords Justices promised to use their beat 
tbat all persons comprehended in this capitulation should for 
eight months be protected from ell arrests and executions for 
debt or damage. They undertook that their Majesties should 
ratify these articles within the space of eight months, and use 
tbcir endeavours that they might be ratified and confirmed in 
P&rliatuent. 

" All persons were indulged with a free leave to removi 
witb their families and effects to any other cotmtiy 
England and Scotland. 

"All officers and soldiers in the service of King Jami 
comprehending even the Eapparees, wilJiDg to go beyond sea/ 
were at liberty to march ia bodies to the place of embarkation, 
to be conveyed to the Continent with the French officers and 
troops. They were furnished with passports, convoys, and 
carriages, by laud and water ; and General Ginkle engagiid to 
provide seventy ships, if necessary, for their transportation, 
with two men-of-war for the accommodation of their officers, 
and to serve as a, convoy to the fleet. 

*'That all the garrisons should march out of their respec- 
tive towns and fortresses with the honours of war. 

" That such as chose to stay behmd might dispose of them- 
selves according to their oivn fancy, alter having sarrenden ' 
their arms to such commissioners as the general should 
point. 

"Tbat all prisoners of war should be set at liberty 

" This 13 the substance of the famous treaty of Limerick, 
vhich the Irish Eoninn Catholics considered as the great churtex 
of their civil and religious liberties". — Smalitil, Continuation 
ef Hume, chapter iii. section 12. 

It should be mentioned that, in making this extract, 
passages have been omitted which contained merely 
tant matter, or details relating only to the mode proposed 
carrying the terms into eflect ; such as the manner in whi 
certain moneys were to be paid, etc. 

p All the pns.'-ages transcribed will be found to supply info 
" "ion necessary to the comprehension of this story. 

I Captain Pondergast felt gratified with thu Treaty of 
ick upon public imd national grounda, a 5ec\ivj.x y"-"*^^^ 
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motive much assisted in confirming him in sooli a frame o£?~ 
mind. He saw that, according to its provisions, Sir Bedmoadr 
•O'Burke's son remained free to possess and enjoy any patrimony 
that might have descended to him, if indeed any had. This,, 
however, seemed very questionable, when his father's dying 
declarations npon the field of Aughram were remembered and 
<;onsidered : and to solve the donbt, as well as to indulge 
wishes that we have seen him compelled to neglect for some 
months, Pendergast, very soon after the surrender of Limeriok, 
proceeded in the direction of Sir Redmond's former place of 
residence. 

He performed his journey on horseback, accompanied by a 
single servant. The man had been a soldier under his com- 
mand during the recent campaigns, and a close attendant upon 
his person at every moment when sterner duties did not 
otherwise command him to employ himself: nay, his Captain 
and he had interchanged the offices of master and man, even 
before the breaking out of the civil war ; had marched from 
home together at the first levy of the Ulster adherents of Eling 
William, and from that day to the present hour shared almost 
^very vicissitude of a long and changeful struggle. It may 
therefore be concluded that a very friendly understanding 
subsisted between them. In truth, the old soldier loved his 
Captain sincerely, though by no means ostentatiously ; and 
Pendergast esteemed him in return, and treated him as well, 
sometimes as gently, as John Sharpe's temper and character 
permitted, or rendered advisable for the due upholding of a 
superior's authority. 

For John had a will of his own, a way of his own, and a 
view of everything peculiarly his own ; and then he had also 
a humour of his own — a dry, triste vein of what he believed 
was mirth^ and which an ordinary observer might be apt to 
mistake for the largest portion of his whole character, but 
which was really but the vehicle for conveying, at least upon 
most occasions, his bile and bitterness against every person 
and thing he chose to select for observation. In such times, 
such an individual could not be expected to carry on his 
hatreds of any description with a reasonable or even a pru- 
dent method; nor could it be supposed that, towards the 
great object of hatred continually before his mind, he did not 
indulge to the very utmost extent of loathing and rancour. 
In fact, Popery had grown up in John Sharpe's thoughts into 
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a Hnd of definite, Tisible monster, of hiileous aspect and pro- 
porlinni; n, thing tliat he and all goad people were bouod to 
iltncfc, msim, and kill, at every opportunity — a real drj 
u it weK, such as Guy, Earl of Warwick, bad eaaty 
mi deitroycd. At the same time, there was no rage, 
BO glow, even in his manner of feeling or speaking, accordi 
to this syetem, against whatever might be the theme of 
lutred. But we shall hare it in our power to allow him 
ttpiess biiuself and his own difficult character 
yny iban «ither could be described for him. 

Tbe travellers, passing in a south-easterly cUrection tbroagb. 
the county of Limerick, left behind them tracts of the richest 
mil, llien mostly used as sheep walks, and even now nppro- 
pbted, in some degree, to the same piurposes. Before the 
dti fall oa them, they had eclered the county of Tippenwy^. 
nsh, at least, in turf; and although inferior to the luxuriaotb 
soil of Liincrick, also holding forth abundant promise to thSi 
agnetiltiirist. In 1G91, it presented, however, along tb^ 
netched road pursued by Captain Pendergast and his ser^' 
Timl, a black, bleak, and desolate appearance, which wa4> 
heightened by the marks of devastation yet fresh upon it froi 
rte scatiiiag of civil war, ia the shape of burnt cabins 
dili4>tdated aad deserted mansions. Its flatness, so far as 
Iravellors had explored it, farther added to this dreary chari 
ter. and to the impressions which it was calculated to ma 
upon the spirits of the observers. Indeed, Pendergast and 
his attendant felt tbe day's journey an uncomfortable one, 
■nd tbeir mutual taciturnity proved that they did. 

Towards the conclusion of the next day, their road passed tha 
GtlUigh mountuins ; and now, if change of scenery alone could 
niM their spirits, they must have experienced a relief. Bat 
tbt unse of forlorn seolusion wliich fell upon them as they tro- 
vcned the shadows of those barren, towering hills, picturesque 
erso in their desolation, and at that time wholly unculti- 
Taled, was not in the least degree more cheering than the weari- 
Bi3» iinputed by the flat, open country. Captiun Pendergast 
cbeered up, notwithstanding, and put his horse to a brisk pe 
ere tbey luul been quite delivered from the shadow of the ( 
loghf ; because, according to the previous information he 
■ ' "■ Kedmond O'Burke's mansion must be neai 
shrinking peasant who crept along the road, 
k round for a hiding place as the travellers ei 
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up, be inquired in wbat direction it lay. The man answered 
in pure Iiiahy and proved nnmtelligible to both bis Northern 
bearers : bis action, however, was more to the purpose ; he 
pointed np a spacious yalley, which ran at right-angles to the 
road his querists had hitherto pursued ; and thither Captain 
Pendergast spurred. 

^* Well ! the Papisbes shame the pigs, oot and oot, in the 
speech thej baTC*', remarked John Sharpe, as he followed bis 
master into the valley ; and be spoke without unclenching bi» 
teeth from a short dingy pipe, which, almost from morning till 
night, except when be ate bis meals, remained tight between 
them. Captain Pendei^ast took no notice, but seemed more 
than ever thoughtful, if not depressed. 

^' Troth jest !" continued the servant ; *' and yet, yon 's a 
bright mon, in bis ain mind, I warrant : yes ; thinks be has 
retboric enough for a stage" ; this was one of John's favourite 
phrases, of which he bad many, and a standing joke, too^ 
as was evinced by the slow, chuckling, ^^ Hu ugh V that fol- 
lowed it. Still, bis master said nothing. ^^ But your honour 
has a something on your heart, I 'm thinking", he resumed, 
coming nearly to bis master's side. 

" And is that so wonderful, John Sbarpe ?" 

'* No, not just so wonderful, your honour ; troth, no : and 
my ain heart is not the lighter for thinking of what I make 
bold to believe your honour is thinking of along with me", 

"What, John?" 

" Troth, that it 's little better than a woful home we 're 
bound to, yon", pointing in a northern direction; — "that is, 
not precisely bound to this very moment, for your honour baa 
not told me, yet, where this wild journey, held through thi» 
Southern, Papish country, is to end, or, for the matter o' that, 
why it has ever been begun". In truth, Captain Pender- 
gast had not cared to give his old servant any hint of his 
present purpose, although usually in the habit of making him 
a kind of confidant ; and ever since they left Limerick, John 
Sbarpe had been tormented by curiosity, and not a little hurfc 
and offended at his master's want of attention, imtil a few 
moments before, when, to his great astonishment, be heard 
the inquiry after Sir Redmond O'Burke's mansion. Then, 
bis curiosity changed into an excess, for which there is no de- 
scriptive word; and doubt and misgiving, apprehension and 
ill- humour, farther took possession of him. He was clever 




enough, however, from experience of his CaptMn's character, 
to suppress all outward show of emotion ; nay, to exhibit hia 
natuU vein of sad merriment, and to tr^ for information in thoi 
manner we see him adopt in his last remarks. 

" A woful home, indeed", was Captain Pendergast's only 
lepl)'. 

" And yet, there ia balm in Gilead", continued John, assu- 
miog, what he rarely exhibited, a truly serious tone:— 
"Abraham loved Sarah ; but when she died, and that he had 
mourned and wept for her, and buried her in the field bought 
of the children of Heth, in the land of Canaan, he married 
■Dolber wife, named Cetura, uotwitJistanding ; and moreover, 
htang already blessed in abundance of children". 
I " He did so, John ; but though yon field of Aughram leaves 
, flK childless, as well as wifeless, this day, 1 incline not to 
! Allow the Patriarch's example in that particular. Kever 
' iball the image of a living woman supplant the memory of 
ber who — died to give me my only, only boy ". 

"But also, master", continued John Sharpe, "the Lord, 
moved Abrnham, seeing it was jest a natural and praiseworthy 
n in his vision, saying, ' What wilt thou 
childless, and the ateivard of my house 
, — and again: 'Lo, one born iu my 
heir'. Genesis, flfti;enth chapter, the sacond and 
' Ihe thard varse". 

" Such cannot be my case, John. No Ehezer of Damascus, 
W servant of my house, can have that good chance. My 
tsotfaer has sons, and eons of my name ; and they are needy, 
and will nant the«fortune that now must pass to them — in 
gpiaX part, at the least" | 

"Doubtless, Captain, if so it must be, your honour's hope«| 
M and worshipful nevoys will have grace to be thankful I'oe ' 
whatever share your love and wisdom appoints as their lot; 
ud moreover, contented that you still keep another share for 
flUwruses; seeing", continued John, in his own view, "how 
Bany blood- relations, besides their ain selves, will look to en- 
joy uie portion of estate your honour says is not marked out 
far them". 

"I have no other b3ood -relations, however, John, who stand 

in need of my help, or who will do well to think of being the 

teter of my testamentaiy dispositions". 

■^Tiolli, just, master; and I was forgetful, not to 1 

2 
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mind Bow bountifully Provideace has already eudowed all 
other members of your worshipful family ; — it will be some 
auld friend, I warrant, who now little dreams being so be- 
holden til your honour ? — ** 

'* No, John". 

It was on the tip of John Sharpe's tongue to insinuate an- 
other question, such as " Some faithful old follower, then ?" but 
his prudence closed his lips, and clenched his teeth firmer than 
ever upon the short shank of his pipe. After a pause, however, 
he continued: 

" Your honour, of a surety, wouldna be for setting up an 
alms-house, or a lazar-house, for a pack of idle, gossiping 
women ? a practice out of date, in these times, though much 
in vogue in the days of auld Papistry". 
* " Content you, John, I mean not so". 

With a suppressed groan, or rather grunt of impatience, the 
baffled servant inhaled through his set teeth a quick whiflf of 
tobacco-smoke, and with another grunt, a nasal one, let it out 
again. John had a head even too much prone to (as he him- 
self would say) " put that and that together" ; and he could 
not now avoid most irritating combinations of his master's in- 
quiry after the house of the deceased rebel nobleman, Sir 
Kedmond O'Burke, with those mysterious hints of a co-heir 
who was not to be related to Captain Pendergast. He still 
was able, however, to disguise his feelings, and to persevere 
in making out his case in his own fashion*. 

After allowing, since the Captain's last answer, sufficient 
time to elapse to permit the appearance of the former subject 
having dropt : " And, troth", he said, " this is but a wild and 
comfortless road we are travelling, wherever it is to stop" : 
they had for some time been riding up the spacious valley, 
which was traversed by a chafing stream, and overhung by 
lofty hills quite uncultivated ; and, beneath their horses' feet, 
what had once been a wide, though rude track- way, could now 
scarce be distinguished, owing to encroaching vegetation, from 
the niatted soil at either hand. 

" I agree, John ; and, either these savage hills make their 
own twilight, or else evening begins to fall, to add to our dif- 
ficulty : mund your pace, however ; we shall soon see the jit 
of this matter". 

Tliey trotted forward at a good rate, and came to a turning 
ifl ihe valley, where, to Captain Pendergast'sJ relief, com- 
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menced a stately avenue of sycamores, wHcli must obviously 
lead to the mansion he sought. The hills at either hand, too, 
now appeared partially planted, and one, at the left, was com- 
pletely clothed with wood, which continued along level ground^ 
very nearly to that side of the avenue. It was a scene of deep 
solitude. No living thing appeared in view save the rooks 
ieavily winging homeward to their nests in the tall trees over- 
lead ; and their hoarse cawing, together with the fret of the 
fitream the travellers had just left behind, the wood-quest's 
note from the depths of his profound retreat, and the rustling 
of the October leaves, which came, now and then, shaken by 
a gust, upon the heads and shoulders of the lonely strangers, 
"were the only sounds that lulled, rather than disturbed, the 
intense repose of Nature. 

Captain Pendergast paused awhile, impressed by the effect 
of the scene. Then, looking for the avenue gate, he saw that 
it had been torn off its rude hinges, and lay in fragments at 
Hs horse's feet. Its piers, also, seemed to have been recently 
ill-treated. He proceeded up the broad avenue, anxiously 
:^lancing forward for a sight of the mansion : none appeared* 
But the way soon took a quick turn to the right, and here 
he once more checked his horse, to contemplate the objects 
now placed directly before his view. 

For about a hundred yards, the avenue swept on. It was 
terminated by two piers, from which also the gate had been 
torn. Beyond thefn, with a considerable space between, were 
the piers of still another gate, standing more widely apart 
than their fellows, and of more massive and elaborate con- 
struction. From these, to the right and to the left, ran a 
rumed wall, flanked by trees, and forming three sides of an 
open square, of which the fourth side was the front of what 
had once been Sir Redmond 0*Burke's mansion : a modem 
structure, composed of a projecting square mass in the centre, 
and of uniform adjuncts, which, at right-angles that opposed 
those of the outer wall, fell backward to make an inner court- 
yard. The centre was surmounted by a cupola of light and 
elegant architecture, and was built over an open archway, 
through which Captain Pendergast still looked into that inner 
-court -yard, nay, far beyond it, across pleasure grounds, ter- 
races, and gardens, until the receding and opening valley, 
which partly formed the distance, was crossed by shadowy 
iiills ; and over these, the round red moon just then began to 
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rise, and a nratilated statue, elerated upon a pedestal, in tHe- 
remote pleasaonce of tlie mansion, cut blacldj and sharply 
against her disc. 

This, then, was the building the trayeller had come far to- 
Tisit ; but a second glance informed him that it no longer was- 
in a state to give a welcome to any visitor. We have noticed- 
that its ayenue gates were shattered, and the wall of its outer - 
court in ruins ; now he saw that the walls of the mansioiL 
itself were partially blackened with fire, its battlements- 
broken, its windows dashed in, its halls silent, its hearths- 
desolate. 



CHAPTER III. 

'* Friends of ours have been here, John Sharpe**, said 
Captain Pendergast, after he and his servant had paused 
some time observing the ruin. 

" Hu, ugh 1" chuckled John, " and I believe you guess at 
the truth. Captain : it does look just like a place that the 
true-blues had a night in. I wonder what old Romish 
grandee yon was in his day : hu, ugh I troth, just". 

" John, you are a bigot". 

" Well, Captain, 't is worthy of a fresh feed till the nose* 
comforter, howsomever — ^ugh, ugh !** he continued, slowly 
and methodically taking out of his pouch, while the reins 
rested on the neck of his tired and patient steed, a little lea- 
thern packet, containing, under many careful foldings, a piece 
of tobacco, a flint and steel and touch-paper ; which latter^ 
he said, no man but himself knew how to make, "and it took 
the spark only for showing the flant and steel til it, or just 
letting it hear ae clash atween 'em*'. 

" Though, upon second thought, I hope you may be only 
a fool, John I' resumed his master. 

" And it *s just well to be any thing, these times", still 
chuckled the old Foldier, again glancing up at the ruin, and 
then sinking his chin on his breast, with a repeated "hu, 
ugh !" of an increasing joyful character, while he proceeded 



^^^J sjitema.iicMy to Itli lib pipe, and "shovi" tLe Hint aa^| 

^^HU \a his touch-paper. V 

^^^ " Aod yet, witlim yonder walls I had hoped to find a rrlenj 

I — *r one whom I had foredoomed to be a friend", resumed 

I Ptndergast, speaking out his own thoughts, rather than now 

I Aldressing his attendant. John Sbarpe heard the words, not- 

I withetanding, and commented upon them, too, with a fresh 

I Aicile of exceeding delight, for which the reader can account 

P ij TMolleCting former allusioDs to thoughts and feeling. 

f " Be silent, John, and advance with me to note if any living 

being yet bides in the ruin", said his master, offended at his 

freedom, and in a tone which John knew how to value. 

Both arrived accordingly at the upper gate of the avenue ; 

but here their proposed investigation seemed stopped ; for, a 

few paces from the piers, they encountered a wide ditcL, filled 

with water, over which, at the point where they stood, a 

bridge had once been thrown, olthough at present only some 

of its fragments lay on either bank, "" 

In this dilemma, Captain Pendergast commanded Ji 
Sbarpe to join him in shouting loudly towards the desoli 
building. The deep and prolonged echoes which answered thi 
S3 well from the hills and woods around as from Its own wall^ 
were so startling, that master and tnan pnused and listened to 
their cadences as if they had been attending to an answer 
shouted back by real voices. Night began to fall rapidly, 
Tlie extensive and shattered pile grew blacker as the rising 
moon rolled her chaste glory over the hills and sky at its back. 
Hex rays came streaming through more than one window-hole 
-of the front, either because another window in the rear, exactly 
confronting it, allowed free passage to the beam, or that the 
w»tl of the rear itself was partially thrown down. The be- 
nighted travellers, both of them disliking their present situation, 
ttlthoagh neither expressed their sensations, shouted again and 
again ; and at last, Captain Pendergast thought that a figure 
darkened the moonsliine of the windows spoken of, disap- 
pearing again in a twinkling, and allowing the beautiful light 
to stream on. He asked his attendant if he had noticed such 
■iti oucurrence. John said he had not ; but while they dis- 
cussed the point, both became aware tiiat a man certainly 
•lood in the space of another window, which remained in black 
•hiidiiw, and seemed watching them. Perhaps, when he first 
It the moonlit window, this person nuiokly 
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bered his conspicuous position, and had left it to pursue his ob- 
servations in a less exposed one. Indeed, the faintest indi- 
cation of a figure was at present given to our friends ; for its- 
dress seemed as black as the shadow which encompassed it. 

Their shouts arose shriller. Still, the echoes alone made* 
answer ; and the figure did not move. 

" The stony hearted Papish !" said John Sharpe ; " what^ 
if we give ae bark til him, Captain ?" showing a pistol. • 

" On your life, no !" answered his master ; " the man only 
fears us— we shall prove him a friend". 

" What 's that ?" continued John, chucking back his head,, 
as something cut with a sharp sound through the air close by 
his and his Captain's face : '' Wooden shoes to my feet, your 
honour ! but if we will not bark til him, the Papish is whist- 
ling till us". 

" How, John r* 

" *T was a cross-bow arrow. Captain, or say I do n't know 
a brass sixpence from a silver coin of the same name ; for 
though such unchristian weapons be out of vogue in fair cam- 
paigning, your honour remembers that woodsmen, game- 
keepers, and their like, still practise with them, and Romish 
woodmen most of all so — Ha !" a second time the same twit- 
ting sound passed the speaker, and he suddenly caught his 
nose between his finger and thumb, as if it had been grazed ; 
*' I 'm touched, now, Captain", he continued, " by one of the 
like viperish, Papish skin scratchers : and now, of a surety, 
your honour will not forbear me from sending over our com- 
pliments in return". 

" Hold, yet ! — the man yonder has not stirred a finger ; I 
have been watching him as attentively as he seems watching 
us", cried Pendergast ; " but, ha ! we must turn round here* 
to the left !" a third arrow struck the Captain's saddle and 
was now quivering in it — " See ! the assassin or assassins shel- 
ter at the edge of the wood, across the meadow — one has^ 
just glanced in among the trees — face round with me, but 
stand steadily first, and a shot each before advancing". 

These words were little more than said, when the sharp ex- 
plosion of the travellers' pistols rang through the stilled and 
shadowed solitude, calling up all its echoes, until the two shots 
seemed followed by a volley. The next second, rooks cawed 
in the trees down the avenue, and other birds screamed in the 
woods; and at the same time Pendergast believed he caught 



■ sudden exclamation from tlie ruin. Confronlingit quieklw 
he perceived that ihe dark figure had abandoned the window 
•pace; and while he looked, a stir in the moonshine 
inner-eourt-yard drew liis glance, and he saw a person clndq 
long drapery, hnrry across the ground at the pedestal of t" 
stdtoe before mentioned. 

"Prime and load, and advance now!" cried Cnptain Pen- 
dergast; and he and his valiant man were soon gallnping 
seross the open space at their left to the skirt of the great 
Wood. In their career, a fourth a.rrowslruck off John Sharpe'fc 
hat, and he and his master immediately answered by a; 
discharging their pistols. 

"Stop wit de hard I — ahentlemnns stop! grawgal-h 
Hot none but gratc-ijal-boy in wood!" shouted an old m 
yoicefrom another direction. The accents were those of oij 
M great distress and agitation, and vehement supplication. 

Captain Pendergast halted, and cried " Stand 1" as he safl_ 
the speaker run to cross bis way, throwing up his hands, and 
rtill shouting unintrrupledly. 

"Och, ay. Sirs !" and the old man stood stil! accordingly, 
*nile the travellers closed upon bim ; Pendergast, now jump- 
Wg from his saddle, and leaving his horse to John Sharpe'a 
«»ra— "Och, ay, slands — all— all he bids — but he not hurt 
™y— good, poor gor^oon — in wood for kill bird — rabbit — 
uien at all more — graic-gal-hoy !" and the advocate still spoka 
Md gesticulated in great emotion. Pendergast stood close to 
"•ill in the moonshine. The old man was quaintly attired. 
°e wore, in part, the very clumsiest, rustic imitation of the 
CiTit attire of the day ; namely, brojiiies, hose of a dingy red 
Ji'UHlr, and breeches, bagged and slashed above the knees ; 
"Orhis long-skirted, collarless coat, was of a cut that intimated 
™e character of a servant, or follower of a great family, as 
•"W did its broad, crested buttons; and on his whitehaired 
***d was a hunting cap. 

, " I understand not your speecli", said Captain Pendergast, 
'n reply to the effort of the old aouihern peasant to express— 
wtnaelf in a language with which he was very little i ^ 
ywinted ; " at the least, your meaning ia doubtful to me-| 
""It if you can comprehend plain English, when spokei: 
W than yon speak it, know that I have been shot at, 
■"^ws, from yoa wood-side, while here, wailed on. bj b 
■^Ml^ upon a friendlj- business". 
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" Sure, ay, ould Rory knows ; only not shot for kill — arrow 
Bbot at rabbit — ay — *' 

" And how many sportsmen are in tbe wood ?" intermpted 
Pendergast. *^ Methinks you spoke oi a boy ; wbat men are 
with him ?** 

'^ Och ! sure nien man to him— nien ! nien ! nien left—* 
tKshown !" 

" Can I see the boy ?" 

'^ Anan ?** the old man stept back, frightened, and glanced 
anxiously towards the wood : ^' Can him see boy, aroon ? it *b 
what him say is that ?" 

" Yes ; and you need fear nothing on his account or your 
own : I have told you that my visit to this wild place is 
friendly". 

" Avoch ! wild place ! ay ! — it 's wild place it is, now !** and 
he abandoned himself to lamentations, which Pendergast 
thought might be partly sincere, partly affected to evade 
answering the direct inquiry. And John Sharpe seemed of 
the same opinion ; for having come up, leading his masterV 
horse, he said suddenly — 

" Fule of a Papish ! reply to his honour's question", 

"Be silent, John", said Captain Pendergast angrily, as 
the old man looked still more frightened, " and offer no other 
word on this matter. My servant is wayward", he continued 
in a mild voice to old Rory ; " but I once more assure you, on 
the faith of a gentleman, that we are here as friends". 

" Friends ! avoch ! nien friends come now — ^nien alive to 
come — sure, no ! — and sure nien ever at all, to dress in cap 
and feather, like him honour". 

" Nay, old man, this grows tedious ; I am tired wit^j my 
long journey hither, and not in the humour for cross-purposes, 
especially when assured of my own intentions ; so, we will cut 
the discourse short. If the boy you speak of be, as I suspect 
and hope he is, the youngest and only living son of your old 
master. Sir Red ". 

** Och, nien, nien !" interrupted the old servant, gaining the 
height of his terror ; " never at all ! What him do here to 
ould Rory ? sure, nien ; graw-gal-boy, Rory's own sisther^s 
son, here for having shoot in wood — hi-ho ! i-hoo !" he con- 
tinued, facing round to the trees, as he shouted shrilly, and 
clapped his hands — " be going home, Murtach, ma-chree, to 




mother, over till 
arrows till the 

" If Sir Redmond O'Barki 
Pendergast, also speaking loudly, " I adi 
not to withdraw, but rather advauce to my side: I bear a 
message from his father". 

OH Rory uttered a cry of fearful astonishment at these 
TiDrds, Another exclamation reached Pendergast from the 
FiKid'a edge. He turned his head quickly in. the direction 
whence it came. The topmost boughs of one of the 
tiiat skirted the wood were in motion, and presently a 
ITM seen clambering down from brancb to branch, \ 
gnst sgility and earnestness : not waiting to slide aloi ^ 
the trunk, he swung himself by the hands out of a brand 
■ome yards above the ground, alighted £rmly on his feet, and 
qaidcty ci'osBed the meadow in a direct line towards the tra- 
velleTB, He seemed about twelve ; tall for his yeara, and 
digit, but of elegant proportion ; and his erpct air, his step, 
And the grace, if not graceful motion ^ his limbs, belied, to 
Pendergnst's mind, old Rory's pretensions to a relationship 
*itli the young stranger. 

Ashe came close, Pendergast noticed his attire with sorrow, 
fcecauae it bespoke his destitute situation. The boy 
tight-fitting, long backed, wide-skirled coat, of a velvet texture ; 
it had once been highly embroidered, but the gold filigree' 
-was now tarnished, and in part worn or rent off, and thi 
meal itielf bvu^t in many phices. He was bare-headed ; 
light hair flowing in curls over his shoulders. The deep lini 
Collar which folded down under his chin, seemed in a soi' 
*ite. Hia thighs and legs were covered with cloth and bi 
of ai coarse materials as those worn by old Rory ; aud like him, 
too, he trod in common Irish brogues. And yet, wretched as 
were the circumstances indicated by the ill-sorted union of the 
costume of better days with that of present poverty, the boy 
ihowed in his whole expression nothing of a self-abasiug 
consciousness of misfortune. On the contrary, as has betn 
sud, his mien and step were high and proud ; and whe^ be 
Mopped suddenly, and confronted Captain Pendergast, the 
glowing eagerness of hia eyes, and the oui-ruming of h. j. ,. 
almost heavy lip«, told that his poor appearance was 
foigotten, portly in a good opinion of himself, partly .' 
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gubject tbat engrossed and agitated his mind. A cross-bow 
and a quiver were slung at his back. 

*' The spawn of the scarlet b— I*' muttered John Sharpe f 
*' he dares come into our presence with the very weapons' 
dangling ahint him". 

And John, sucking his pipe ever more spitefully for each rer 
newed glance, scowled at the young archer; and old £017 
increased his outcries of fear and lamentation at every step 
that brought him nearer. But, unheeding either, the bof 
looked straightly and firmly into Captain Pendergast's eyeSf 
as he said, the moment he stopped short, ^' I am Sir Eedmond' 
0'Burke*s only living son — who are you that speak of a mes-' 
sage from my father ?" 

" His friend ; Pendergast, of Pendergast Hall, young Sir'*. 

*' His friend ! my father had no friend of that name, or 
wearing that livery", he added, peering closely at the cap- 
tain's military attire. 

" He had not, I grant you, to your knowledge, or before 
he left home for theaars ; and yet I was his last friend". 

" How ! — would ^m tell me that my father changed sides^ 
Sir ? would you tell me that ?'* asked young O'Burke, very in- 
dignantly. 

*' No : he was as true a gentleman as ever proved loyal^ 
through thick and thin, to an indifferent cause". 

" Indifferent cause. Sir ? but I pause not now on your 
word", he continued, eagerly, while tears gathered in his 
eyes — " what message do you bear from my father ?" 

*'That you ride with me from this place, and take up your 
abode in my house". 

"Ah !" cried the boy, jumping back ; " a ruse to make me 
a prisoner !" 

" Young gentleman", expostulated Pendergast, " be not so- 
self- opinioned : these wars are over; peace reigns in the land^ 
with some honour to your father's cause ; and I could not^ 
dare not make you a prisoner, if I would". 

" And that is true ?" young O'Burke advanced again t 
" But am I to meet my father in your house. Sir ?" he asked^ 
in a voice not confident with hope or expectation. 

" No, my boy", answered Pendergast solemnly. 

" And why not ? where is he ? Oh ! we have heard some 
rumours here ; part from friends, part from enemies ; but aU 
so loose, that we could not, would not credit them ! Yet now. 



Sir, yon, I fear, bring us the lidinga indeed f I call to 

jour words — Yon were my fatLer's loit friend, you said^ 

'Where arose your friendship ?" 

"At Aughram". • 

"And there he engnged you to tear me this mesf 

"Thsre ; and it was his lasl message too''. 

The boy, shrieking like o woman, suddenly dropped, rit- 
ting on the gras$, coTered his face ivjth his hand, and while 
hi rooked to and iro, continued to ntier the shrill laments 
that, at hia years, express the orphan's grief for the loss of a 
leloTed parent, mixed up with a cutting sense of helplessness 
. ind destitution. Old Rory kneh at liia side, held him in his 
VtUB, and instead of trying to soothe his anguish, added to it 
l»y his own wild and almost fearful cries. Captain Pen der- 
g»Bt, regarding the pair in silence, felt his own tears flow. 
"Here", he thought, "here, in the depths of the domains of 
hii fathers, and ivirhin sight of their ruined house, and only 
Wpported by that last faithful old follower — here, in the light 
of the moon, houseless and ragged, it is indeed sad news for 
the boy to hear, and a sad scene for me to witness. Alight, 
John Shorpe, and assist me in comforting this lad and old man". 

Without a word, John descended from his saddle ; and, 
notBiihs landing all his hahituaJ crahbedness of feeling, his 
iMster heard him snuffle in evidence that evea his eyes were 
infected. 

"liory", pursued Pendergast, "let us all stand on onr feet,. 
Wd look ahoBt for seme place of shelter for the night ; I ara 
iKingry and thirsty, and wish you to purchase me food and 
oonk". Gory felt a heavy purse thrust into his hand ; he 
looked up stupidly, ceased weeping, and arose. " Prevail on 
Diy young friend to take my arm; — my hand, first, Eory", 
"Wiliimed the speaker, " be assured I am anxious he should 
Iwe me. His father snved my life twice in one day ; I could 
not preserve his afterwards, at the turn of the batik- ; but. 
Sir Hedmond O'Burke bequeathed him to me, and I haye 
•*Mii he eball be a son tome; and the oath was made, Eoty, 
•l>Ove the grave in which my own hands assisted to Btretcli,- 
*ide by side, this young boy's father and my own only son". 
these words, as had been intended, found their way to young 
O'Burke's ear, and also produced the desired effect. 
Covered his face, looked up at Pendergast, and saw 

moonlight; and then he jumped to Ha aims, wii ^«i 
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CHAPTER IV. 

•** I HAVE no roof to offer yon, Sir**, said yonng O'Bnrke, sooa 
afterwards, *' but Hory Laherty*s den in the heart of ike 
-forest; and that is not as good a one as even he has been used 
to ; we made it with our own hands since his house was burnt 
•down**. 

Expressing himself contented with any accommodatioii| 

Pendergast requested his young friend to show the way 

through the wood. John Sharpe, his gentler feelings passed 

^nd gone, and now holding a gruff, surly silence, followed 

with old Kory, who, still agitated and afflicted, kept up an in* 

•<$essant account, ia broken English, of the recent sufferings ^ 

his master's family ; no one word of which (when understood] 

^excited aught save the contempt of the hearer ; except, perhaps 

that now and then his '* ugh, hee !'* hinted a gratification ta 

liis mechanical hatreds and aversions, arising out of some pecu 

liar instance of the severities acted towards the retainers o 

Sir Redmond's house by the detachment of King William' 

army which had been despatched to attack and destroy it. 

While Pendergast, leaning on the boy, approached the wooc 
he heard John Sharpe exclaim suddenly, '' Captain, look close 
''ware ambuscade !** 

His master, glancing forward, certainly saw some perso 
glide from the skirt of the wood into its dark intricacies, an 
disappear. It was, he believed, the same individual, at lesa 
*one wearing the same singular dark drapery, whom he ha 
before observed in the window space of the ruined mansioz 

He stopped, and asked the boy, " who was that ?** 

Young O'Burke said he had seen no one. 

"My young Sir — but no, tell me your Christian nam 
before I speak farther'*. 

" Patrick", answered the boy frankly, though a little sui 
prised at his companion's remarkable manner. 

" Well, then, Patrick, tell me — were you alone in t'le woo< 
-a while ago ? ** 

" All alone, Sir**, still frankly. 





iitd sent the four arrows 



ffith my own hand, Sir ; and could hai 
m, niajhap with better aim, for I ever grow better at tba' 
H-bow after a waste shot or two ; ay, Sir, and would, bat 
ia Bory ; for I had no thought to wait to be dragged like &- 
^ from my hiding place, and tied neclc and beeb on a gar*V 
no, Rod led off to be murdered by men come, as I tbec ' 
t limd, to take the life of the last O'Burke". 

"Very proper, and 1 do not quarrel with your cross-bow 
^y, though I had well nigh bad the odds against n 
Bnl resolve me another queetion. What people can 
is ide wood to your knowledge ?" 
"None, Sir. I am sure there is never a man, gentle o 
Bqile, dares show his head within miles of my father's " 
tnmng ~RoTj Laherty and myself; or supposing there werajj 
lor he should know of them; and, in ttul.h, we tnow 
Brae". 
"And yet I saw a man move into the wood before us, i 
le, I reckon, whom I have seen an hour ago, in ancthei 

" If so it he. Sir, he is but some poor runaway from his own 
btunt home to ours here. Doubt nothing in any case ; all such 
Dit be friends of an O'Burke and of an O'Burke's friend". 
"You know Eory to be thoroughly honest?" pursued Fen- 
ilapaU J 

"I» it Hory, Sir? Rory! my own poor old foster-father iJ 
mred up in my family since ho was a child I Come, Sir- 
nd my only friend, since — oh, come, Sir I By the soul c 
JK] father 1" — the boy again burst into vehement tears : " Sir»,l 
'IgiTC credit to your story — Eory and I will fight againshT 
JBjf foe of yours, and not abet them". 

"1 believe it, Patrick"; Pendergaat pressed his a 
ow us your wood nest". 

In a few moments the party was winding, or rather scram- 
in^, their way through the forest ; for as yet no path was 
lUble, and the brushwood proved thick and matted, and the 
tenks of the trees very close together ; so close, indeed, that 
lliiiotjgh the October winds had begun to thin the foliage 
Ikar branches, not a ray of moonshine could penetrate to tha.j 
Cnlurera llirough the massive screen overhead. 

le lime, however, Pendergast caught through the tree^ 
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.at a distance, the broken beams of the moon, and the part] 
£oon escaped from the woody depths upon a patch of compa 
ratively open ground, where the grass was short and fresb 
and dotted with quivering light and shade. In its centre ap 
peared a small pile of stones loosely huddled together, anc 
surmounted by a few more, shaped into the rude semblance oi 
A cross : near at hand was a little bubbling spring. John 
Sharpe started at the sight of the primitive altar ; and, U 
Captain Pendergast's surprise, so did Patrick O'Burke and hii 
• old foster-father. Then they addressed each other in Irish, anc 
their tones seemed those of surprise and inquiry. 

" Have you not passed this way before ?*' asked Pender- 
gast. The boy said, " Yes, every day". 

*' But not seen the stones till now ?** 

*' No", his young friend replied, though they could not hvn 
•escaped his notice had they previously been there ; in fact 
they must have been piled up within the last few hours, an< 
hence his and old Rory's surprise. 

" And piled up by the man I have twice observed near us" 
-continued Pendergast : " but lead on'*. 

" We are at home", said Patrick. 

" A leaky roof, truly", observed the Captain, glancing up a 
the blue sky. 

« You shall see. Sir". 

There had been a natural pit, or hollow, almost in th 
midile of the spread of open ground — a gradual descec 
between steep and almost perpendicular banks. Over thi 
Rory and his foster-son had laid strong branches, and tbi 
boughs, and lastly sods, until the hollow quite disappear© 
and the whole seemed an equal surface. A few holes, in-"^ 
sible to any unsuspicious eye, were left, however, to let air ai 
light in, and smoke out ; and at the point where the desc^ 
began, the architects had preserved an orifice some feet wi^ 
which, every time they entered or abandoned the retreat, W 
carefully hidden with fresh -pulled boughs, so disposed as 
appear growing out of the earth. Neither seemed to h£^ 
contemplated that, although their hiding-place might not sta^ 
much chance of being descried, it might, nevertheless, be v^ 
suddenly invaded by any wanderer who, as much to his 0"^ 
peril as to theirs, should happen to take for granted what tb 
prided themselves upon making so plausible — namely, that t> 
irail roof of the den was firm ground. Bat no matter i 
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'this deficiency of their plan : sucli was the abode into which 
; the last son of Sir Redmond O'Burke invited his new protec- 
tor to descend. 

When the bushes were removed, a rude ladder appeared at 
the mouth of the orifice which they had concealed. All was 
pitchy dark below. Rory, after a few words in Irish, precipi- 
tated himself first into the rayless abyss, and the rest of the 
party awaited his preliminary arrangements to make them 
welcome. Presently the void became illuminated by an inter- 
mittent flame, and he was heard puffing at his fire. Pendergast 
and the abhorring and still suspicious John Sharpe then de- 
scended the ladder; Patrick O* Burke stopped half-way down 
to pull the boughs over the orifice. 

" Let it not trouble you, Patrick, except your thought be to 
keep the wind out", said Pendergast : " the day has passed 
when you needed to fear detection, you or any friend of yours ; 
and, truly, our only need for hiding ourselves in this pit 
to-night, depends on the supposition that there is no better 
Testing-place at hand". 

"Nor is there, Sir", answered Patiisk, "no cabin on my 
father's lands was left standing". 

" Ugh, ugh !" commented John Sharpe. His master suffi- 
ciently corrected him with a look, and ordered him to assist 
Rory in some cooking process which the old man was under- 
taking at his turfen fire ; and then continued : " Well, Patrick, 
't was a pity ; yet no more than others would have done on my 
lands in Far North, if it had come to their turn ; so, never 
heed the hole for the present ; it mil help to rid us of the smoke 
of our fire, which, after all, looks comfortable. Your hand, 
^hi e you turn in the ladder". 

"Queen of heaven!" cried Patrick, grasping tightly the 
sides of the ladder, as with his back to Pendergast he looked 
'ip to the black orifice. His friend also looked up thither, and 
saw a pale, wan, strongly-marked face gazing through the 
opening. The Captain's first impulse was to draw a pistol, 
"While old Rory clapped his hands, and ejaculated, as usual, and 
"«ohu Sharpe seconded his master ; but a steady observation of 
the face told tliat it could not be an enemy's. Want and 
Dilsery solely seemed to give it its startling expression ; and its 
sunken eyes glared only with fear at the strangers, and with 
hun;rer at th«i vianls now cooking on Rory's fire. 

" Hold my lejs ti^^ht, or 1 shall fall, Sir", coaUxma^'^^vXxvOK* 
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'' What, boy ! afraid of such a poor hungiy man as tliat 7^ 
said Pendergast. 

'^ It is no man, but the ghost of Father James, my father's 
chaplain ; he was slain in his flight from our house". 

'' A Papish priest's ghost V muttered John Sharpe ; '* hu^ 
ugh ; and as it must needs be like to himself, notwiUistanding- 
it is so muckle the less harmful, I was curious to see, for the 
first time in my life, the " 

"Keep silence, I warn you, Sir**, interrupted Pendergast;. 
^^ this is no ghost, Patrick, but your old friend himseH^ or 
rather, I suppose, a moiety of him, come to prefer a claim oik 
our hospitality**. 

" Food, food, in charity's name V* said the new-comer, in. 
weak accents. In a few minutes, Pendergast had helped the 
starving man down the ladder, placed him sitting on dry 
rushes and moss near the fire, and, assisted by Patrick, gaye 
him to eat of the first slice of a haunch of yenisoni, now par- 
tially cooked according to Bory Laheity's best method. And. 
in the person of Father James, Pendergast was assured he saw 
the individual who had appeared, watching him and Sharpe 
from the ruin, and afterwards on the edge of the wood. He 
remarked the wanderer's dark-brown ecclesiastical undress, 
and remembered the ample drapery of the suspicious figure. 

While Father James ate, and afterwards drank, his eyes- 
fixed with a stupefied recognition upon young O 'Burke* 
The boy, experiencing much pity and reverence, and perhaps 
still under the influence of his recent terror, regarded him 
with a stare almost as vacant. Presently, the priest's eyes 
grew heavy, the lids often falling and opening again ; then he 
mechanically changed his look to the fire ; fully stretched 
out his hands to the blaze ; rubbed them, looked again a 
Patrick, and smiled; and then his head nodded to his 
breast, and with the weak smile on his lips, he fell asleep» 
Bory and Pendergast laid him down gently, and at his ease^ 
upon the soft couch of rushes and moss, the old campaigner 
covering his limbs with his riding-cloak; a merciful act, 
which drew from John Sharpe one of his most expressive 
nasal grunts ; and "let him sleep his fill", said Pendergast, 
*' he will wake up a new man : meintime, Rory, we can 
judge of your cookery". 

With an almost savage energy of action, for which every 
thing he did was remarkable, the old gamekeeper proceeded 



to tH)[iose liis TianiJs in eatiag form. The vunison waa sup- 
ported bj tares, rabbits, and wood pigeons, all roasted, and 
Dot Tfiij free of turf-aahes, aor equally browned on theie. 
surfaces; and Kory, once more changing his character ii 
thut of waiting-man, laid his iure upon flat Etones, preTiouslj 
nude hot, and ostentutiousiy placed a single knife, a huntii 
one, beside the renison. He had preTiously put a bottle 
French wine in Father Jampg's hands; now he pruduced half 
• doren more, of different kinds, adding, at the bottom of the 
bmrd, where John Sharpe and he were to sit, a little gallon 
'bxnel of brandy. Pendergaat expressed his surprise at the 
presence of these last good accompaniments to a substantial 
dinner: and young Patrick informed him that they had been 
stealthily brought to the den by Eory, who, in his troubled 
and objectless visits to the adjacent ruin, since the military 
abuidoned it, fortunately discovered a wiae-cellar, into which 
1^ visitors had failed to penetrate. 

While the two new friends spoke apart, Eory was watching 
Mijreang master's eye. Their glances met, and £ory made 
an expressive sign. 

"Why, yes, foster-father', said the boy, smiling sadly, 
"make your heart glad, and bring it out at once; the c 
frsgineDt of olden times be has been able to snatch at in 
day of waste, %r", he continued addressing his guest. 

Rory ran to the aide of the den, and began displacing st 
loge stones piled up against it. John Sharps laid down 
li!g of a bare which he hod been tearing with his teeth, and 
Watched his rapid motions with some suspicion. Presently 
Sf^ieared a hole, which the old man's exertions had cleared, and 
bto this he thrust his arm at full length, and drew forth what 
teemed a bundle of twisted hay; but finally he produced from, 
ibeearcfal envelope a massive silver cup, supported by three 
kgs, highly embossed, and showing the crest of the O'Burkea. 
It wu quickly placed on the ground at his young master's 
ti^wluDd, and supper went on. 

P:iiric]c 0^iurke, though but a boy, courteously attended 

Rory Laherty " wiade much" of John ShaTp< 

'.( upon, chiefly by the good food and liquor, an( 

: little by the old man's eager hospitality, 

■■. relax the austere rigidness of his features 

U) lubiidi; into the kind of contemptuous ironical mirth 

ht lonutiniea exLibiti;d. While Kory continued to Dverbei 
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the flat stone before him, or refilled his horn— *^ Thanks tilyc 
mon", John would grumbley slowly smacking his lips, as fa 
stared straightforward to his master, just smiling in a sort thi 
seemed to say, *' How stricken by our presence the Papish^ 
be, poor bodies ! but the fare 's no' so bad neither : so, com^ 
Had he known Rory better, he would not have felt so flatterc 
by his civilities. The old fellow was every whit as shren^ 
as he, and, strange to assert, thought John Sharpe as great- 
blockhead as John Sharpe thought Rory Laherty : nay, th« 
hated and despised each other with equal force on both side 
although each made the egotistical mistake of imagining th. 
it was impossible his companion could respond his sentiments 
or, it should rather be said, such an idea never entered into tJ 
head of either. Their mutual oversight, as well as their m" 
tual rancour, sprang from their ignorance. Had Rory thoug t 
less uncharitably, and more justly, of the heresy of Prote 
tantism ; and had John Sharpe known an iota of Rory's crees 
they would have proved better friends : and again, had th« 
previously observed the different manners in which subdues 
though strongly-felt sentiments were indicated in their dm 
ferent communities — that is, had John had opportunities 
studying the Roman Catholic people of the South, and Rofl 
the Protestant people of the North (than whom scarce any t\ta 
of the nations of the earth can differ more widely), John^ 
sententiousness and sober gruffness would not have seemes 
stupidity to his entertainer, nor Rory's garrulity and vivaciou 
energy, something of the same kind to the entertained persoa 
at the same time, that neither manner could have long hidde: 
the mental reserves which both were now so successful in dis 
guising. Such are the mistakes occasioned by ignoiance o 
one another. 

But, apart from the mere habitual shrewdness of Rory h 
veiling his dislike and contempt under a guise of vehemen 
politeness, that might well pass for follyj he had at present j 
particular motive for so doing. He hoped that his younj 
master was to be benefitted by the new-comers ; and he woul< 
as soon have put his arm to roast for them in the turfen fire 
as by word or look convey any offence that might mar th< 
fortunes of the last son of Sir Redmond O'Burke. In perfec 
candour, he was farther helped on in bis amiable duplicity— 
(there is such a thfng, even if Rory does not deserve having 
it said of him),-«— by a lurking fear that the friendship prof 
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/ered bj the strangers was hollow, and assumed only for the 
purpose of entrapping and destroying his foster-son and him 
lelf. 

After the meal had proceeded some time, Patrick O'Burke^ 
Jaising the massive cup to his lips, which now brimmed with 
wine, said, in a low tone that he might not disturb the sleep- 
ing priest — " Mr. Pendergast, it does not beseem my years to 
^rmk bumpers of claret, and I, therefore, stand excused if I 
bat put my lips to this cup : but, my lips I will put to it, to 
toast your health, Sir, and welcome to O'Burke's country". 

^Thanks, my boy ; and I will take it now, to drink to our 
tatxire love and good fellowship in Far North". 

"I join you in the heart, Sir ; and yet it will be a black 
^7, the day I leave the place I was born in, and know so well, 
for one that holds none of my kindred, and that I have never 
ceen: the fields, and hills, and streams, and glens, Rory'', 
toming to his foster-father, while his eyes moistened, " every 
«tick and stone of which you and I could tell — ay, to the 
"▼ery yellow pebbles on the bottom of the clear brook in the 
sommer — and I to go, alone, Rory, to make acquaintance 
^th new hills, and glens, and streams". 

"Rory shall come with us, if you like", interrupted Pen- 
dergast. The proposition dried the tears of Patrick and the 
old man, and the latter, jumping up with a joyful cry, ran to 
embrace his young master ; and then he knelt and kissed, not 
fe a mere formal way, but twenty times over, Captain Pen- 
dergast's hand. 

**The blubbering Papish", grumbled Sharpe : " and what 
does your honour preceesely intend that Mr. Rory should do 
in the bonny North ?'* he continued, addressing his master. 

*^ Just anything he is most fit and able to do for his bread, 
Jobn**. 

"Troth, jest", pursued John: "and, doubtless, that will 
consist in service upon the body of his young master, there". 
".Ay — nien, Rory says", interrupted the object of Sharpe's 
questions ; — " him larn. Sir Patrick", bowing to his foster- 
son — "him larn, Sir Patrick, shoot more rabbit — more 
bird — sure, ay — always more — but never nien sarvice else, 
Bory know — can make nien, indeed". 

" He speaks true, Six", said Patrick ; " old Rory would 
prove but a clumsy body-man, and, moreover, the want of 
liberty, the want of sun and air, ay, and of shower and storm. 
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and a country side to roam over, would soon kill the old man,. 
I fear", he added in a whisper. 

" Then, let Rory be our gamekeeper, John", resumed Pen- 
dergast, smiling with an expressive meaning at his man ; '^ it 
seems the office he best can till at Pendergast Hall". 

Patrick and Roiy were again delighted ; but John Sharpe 
answeifed only in a dry way, although he felt anguish within 
him : " It 's Hke, so ; nevertheless, your honour used to think 
that one John Sharpe could fill the place too ; troth, jest". 

** But, surely, he can fill others as well to a tittle, John ; 
and as M^Nevin is dead, I had a thought of making my late 
gamekeeper my future land steward". 

" See there til it I" resumed the new officer, his eyea 
opening widely upon his master in mixed surprise and pleaisure ; 
** thanks til your honour", he continued, when a selfish ab- 
straction gave him time, and even yet the words had little 
energy in them ; " and maybe, I can % as your honour says" ; 
now he grew, according to him, pleasant ; " maybe, I can 'I 
fill auld Sam M'Nevin*s shoes ; no harm in trying, howsom- 
cver ; hugh, ugh !" 

" Well, John ; report what hour it is". 

" Come out, Tell-truth", chuckled John, becoming still more 
mirthful, as slowly and cautiously he drew from his poke the 
article he so encomiastically addressed. At first appeared, 
suspended to a steel chain of massive proportions, something 
in a brown leather case ; which case, smiling all the time, he 
slid off; then the eye rested on another leather case, of dif- 
ferent texture from the first ; and finally, he exposed to view 
a watch, of the diameter of, and almost as round as a twenty- 
four pound shot, of which the back was encrusted with some 
green composition ; and that back, as well as the glass of the 
huge time-piece, underwent furbishing from the loose cufif of 
his jacket, ere John continued, smiling affectionately at the 
hands of the dial, " Preceesely half of the hour, and the 
saxth minute after eleven of the clock at night, by ane watch 
that 's as true as the sun ; troth, jest ! by which account", 
proceeding to envelope his infallible oracle again, "as I 
reckon, his Papish reverence, yon, has enjoyed indifferent 
sound sleep these three hours last passed ; — though, bless my 
gracious eyes I he sleeps no longer nevertheless !"added John, 
staring at the priest, and starting in some alarm, as he found 
the eyes of the supposed sleeper fixed on his. 
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"No, friend, I do not sleep; and if I have slept it was 
against my will and my purpose", answered Father James, 
lapidlj, and in a husky voice ; ^' and to the unintended lapse 
I owe, doubtless, the ill chance of falling into merciless hands'*, 
lie continued, his eyes expressing a wild and incoherent agita- 
tion; "but since it is so, welcome the fate that, often nar- 
rowly 'scaped, gives me rest at last ; and I but pray ". 

"Father James 1" interrupted young O'Burke, who had 
stepped softly to his back, and, as he spoke, he caught his old 
friend by the arm. Without looking behind, or, as it seemed, 
recollecting the sound of a well known voice, the ecclesiastic 
shrieked hoarsely, flung himself on his face, and in broken, 
but still rapid sentences, went on — " that you shoot me, or 
sabre me on the open plat, in the wood — my sole prayer ! that 
je drag me up-^fling me at the foot of the cross of stones — 
I raised the sign of hope, there, with my own hands, since the 
nightfall — we were all so much in need of a chapel for wor- 
ship — and then I went to seek some that would be glad to 

meet me in it — an old man and a young boy ". 

" They are at your side ; see", resumed Patrick ; " feel my 
hand, Father James — hear my voice, your old pupil's voice". 

Again crying out, feebly though wildly, the priest knelt up, 
caueht Patrick in his arms, and continued, " You in the toils, 
tool and for me ! doubtless, for me ! you sought to save your 
poor tutor, Patrick, and now you share his lot ! May God 
forgive me ! — But oh ! I do not deserve forgiveness for this ! 
I should not have wandered here to peril you ! The rocks 
tod the caves were my fitter abode — and there. Patrick, there 
I could have baffled them for ever and a day, good boy ! Ay, 
«ver since the flight, on the first morning, my limbs got the 
strength and fleetness of your own stag hounds ! when they 
showed themselves at a distance, among the clouds of the hills, 
I have ventured leaps, Patrick, from rock to rock, that would 
put your feats to shame !" he now whispered less distinctly 
than before, and the vague smiles which accompanied his 
words bespoke his shattered state of mind. 

Seclusion, indeed, severe study, and a total ignorance of 
the world, had, previous to the recent shock it received, di- 
vested that mind of the power of resisting a great and unex- 
pected calamity. Pendergast, from a conversation with Patrick, 
Mwell as from his own remarks, saw how the case stood, and 
apphed himself to console the sufferer. At first he allowed 
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the boy to tiy liis unassisted efforts; and, after some time. 
Father James seemed disposed to believe that his pupil and 
himself were not encompassed by enemies, or placed in 
immediate or deadly peril. But it was a much harder task to- 
give him a single clear perception of the fact that, according 
to the Treaty of Limerick, so lately signed, his religion, and 
he, as a minister of that religion, were safe from future hos- 
tility, and entitled to a recognition and a place in the land. 
The priest smiled again at such assertions, and it was evident 
that his wavering recollection of what he had gone through, 
merely because he was a Catholic priest, now made him in- 
credulous and incapable of deliberative reasoning upon this 
topic. Captain Pendergast seconded Patrick, in vain giving 
himself as authority for the good tidings both sought to im- 
press. The clergyman told Patrick he was imposed upon, 
and Pendergast that he wished to create a delusion for some 
terrible purpose. 

At length Patrick adduced, as strong though indirect proof 
of the truth, the proposal of Captain Pendergast, a Protestant 
gentleman, and an officer bearing King William's commission, 
to convey him, Patrick, and his old foster-father, openly to hi» 
residence in the North, and there give them countenance and 
protection : and with fresh tears the boy related the events 
which had prompted Pendergast to offer such an arrangement. 
And now the listener's reason seemed finally to be appealed 
to through his feelings. At the mention of Sir Redmond 
O'Burke's death, and of the last words between him and his foe- 
friend, tutor and pupil mingled their tears ; and, after yielding 
to a long fit of grief, the clergyman looked into Pendergast's 
face more meaningly than he had before done, and returned 
the friendly pressure which King William's officer meant for 
his reassurance. 

For some minutes ensuing his lips moved as if in prayer ;. 
then he glanced around from one to another of the persona 
who surrounded him, and up to the opening into the retreat, 
as if his mind was beginning to get back the power of" 
making distinct observations, and comprehending the pre- 
sent by the past. Suddenly he started, and again growings 
terrified and doubtful, asked who they were who had fired 
shots at him when he stood in the window of the castle— 
*' some hours before — or days — or yesterday^in the even- 
ing — or at the dawn, he was not assured which". 



Peadergast, frankly admitting tbat be ond his attendant 
fired ihe shots aUnded lo, proceeded to explain that no pistol 
L pointed at hini. The spirit -broken and feeble- 
i man shook his head, and was silent. Patrick and 

B, ivhile John S!:arpe did not vouchsafe a word, upheld 

Mergaat's story to be true ; etill he would cot, or agaia 

Haksn in hie reasoning capabilities, could not be convinced. 

"Sham friends", he muttered, "heretic friends; God pity 
m, God guide us : and you are going with them, Patrick ; 
with ihem, and to the black North ? where there is neither 
priest nor prayers of your own? ah!" This new view of the i 
•abject seemed wholly to divert him from every other, and .] 
while he continued to rave upon it, seemed fast reducing him 
to otter imbecility of mind. Pendergast hastened to break 
1p and rout the thick-coming delusions, somewhat impatient 
it length of the poor priest's unreasonable pertinacity, 
fiongh etilt he pitied him, and, as his words will show, 
wished to comfort him. 

"Father James, since so my Bidopted boy calls you, listen 
•* a few plain words from a plain man. Patrick O'Bcirke 
•hall be treated affectionately in e?ery particular; and in 
Inat of his religious opinions, as "well as in every other. It 
Im never entered into my head to assail tven what I must 
consider the prejudices of his education". 

"Impure errors, superstitions, idolatries, crying blasphe- 
""m; troth, jest", emendated Sharpe. 

"Be silent, John", said his master; "or more, you get 
J* Iwdstewardahip at my hands. 1 am followed by a bigot 
fool, sir", readdressing the priest ; " only he ever says more 
'■SHD and offence than he has brains, or even heart, to mean 
5J'_ftel; heed him not, but still give me jour attention. 
f^» boy shall live in his father's faith, so far as I can help 
**! I swear it to him and to you by the word and honour 
?f * gealleraan, a soldier, and a Christian ; I swear it by 
*'' father's memory, and by the love I bear (hat memory. 
^i he shall hear his own prayers too, and say them with 
Jw own priest, if you are willing. Come with him to the 
"■Wth. You have been his tutor, and he will still need your 
^Kractiona j and even on this account I say to you, come 
*itli him". 

This speech, as the speaker hoped it would have done, ac\ 
"Wed and £xed the vague ideas of the personto-w^iOTii.SS.'WBa 
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addressed. After some farther conversation, lie acknowledge <[ 
himself convinced, and gratefully willing to accompany hm.^ 
belcwed Patrick wherever their new patron should comman.^. 
With a little entreaty he was prevailed upon to assist in co'id- 
suming the portion of supper which his unexpected awaki'scsg 
and its results had left to cool ; and with an intellect consid^sr- 
ably re-arranged, though still disposed to shake to pieces at 
the slightest start, he laid himself down to take a fresh sle^sp. 
All followed his example in good heart, except John Shai^pc^ 
who, as he plucked his short pipe from his tenacious and '^r^ 
luctant teeth, to prepare himself for slumber, uttered a gro^ui, 
which, to his master's ear, protested against £dl the proceedirt^s 
of the night, and as it were cried shame upon them, and 
pealed against them to a higher tribunal. 



CHAPTER V. 

A CHEERY October sun came streaming down through the 
open orifice and the minor crannies of the half-subterranean 
abode, to awaken the sleepers, and bid them be up and doing. 
Old Rory awoke first, and set about preparing a morning 
meal ; his motions being less vehement than usual, out (? 
deference to his guests, whom he would fain allow to slumber 
on, until they should awake of their own accord. 

But the watchful habits of Captain Pendergast and his 
man soon broke up their sleep also ; and while the priest and 
the boy yet slept profoundly, John Sharpe was commanded 
by his master to ascend the ladder, emerge into day, and 
look after their horses, which John had tied to two trees the 
previous night. 

" And move softly, John, so as not to startle our friends 
here", w^hispered Pendergast ; " and if you have need to 
speak, let it be under your breath". 

The old dragoon slowly crept up the ladder, and when his 
eyes came upon a level with the opening, and that he could 
see out over the patch of cleared ground abroad^ his cap- 
tain observed him stop short, and heard him mutter in great 

dignation. 
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"Wbat*sto do now, John Sharpe?" still whispering. 

"More papishes*^, answered John ; " and caught openly at 
their works of idolatry, troth, jest ; but I 'se be one among 'em*'. 

" Come down", ordered his master, as he began to quicken 
iu8 strides up the ladder, ^' and let me understand all this ; 
else, in breach of what may now be called the land's law, 
Jon do something to endanger as well as disgrace yourself 
and me, whom you serve". • 

Grumbling sorely, John descended accordingly, and sat 
^partin about the middle of the den, folding his arms hard, 
and sacking his short pipe disapprovingly. 

Pendergast gained the step of the ladder upon which he 
hA recently stood, and looking abroad as he had done, saw 
» very young and handsome man, in French military attire, 
beefing upon one knee beside Father James's cross of stones, 
And holding in his hand his broad-brimmed peaked hat, from 
which streamed a profuse plume of white feathers, as his 
lips moved seemingly in prayer. The colour of health was 
high on his cheeks, and his blue eyes, although somewhat 
controlled by the present occupation of his mind, sparkled 
spiritedly, perhaps rather recklessly. His own brown hair, 
ample as the absurd periiwig of the day, and disposed like 
one, fell adown his back ; and his dress was in the extreme 
of even French finery. Point-lace fringed his loosely-tied 
neckcloth; he wore a highly polished breast-piece, with 
pauldrons, over a white satin waistcoat, of which the lower 
edges, and those of its great pocket-flaps, were edged with 
silver ; across the breast-piece came a red ribbon ; his coat 
left open, and almost falling off, so liberal were its dimen- 
sions, and so wide its sleeves, was of very light-blue velvet, 
and also embroidered ; very little of a tight-fitting small- 
clothes could be seen, his waistcoat hung so low, and his 
hoots, after passing the knees, came up so high, gaping 
widely round the thigh, although they clung closely and 
foppishly to the leg ; and even his gloves were fine things, 
let off with fanciful needle-work and deep fringe. Behind 
him stood two attendants, holding three horses, and wearing 
military uniform too, though of a more modest kind than that 
of their master; but they were unarmed, while he had 
pistols in his belt and a gay sword at his side. 

Captain Pendergast was struck with the pleasure-giving 
face and and air of the young officer — one, as he could deter- 
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mine at a glance, lately in tlie field for King James, and 
-wearing attire supplied to that unhappy monarch for his Irish 
generals and captains by his loving cousin, Louis of France. 
Looking closer at the youthful devotee, he perceived that 
the star of nobility glittered on the left breast of his open 
coat ; and " Ay*', concluded Pendergast ; " one of the Uhbe 
peerages made by old Shamus, like his Sarsfield's Lucan Lord- 
ship ; and now about as much value as his brass sixpences : let 
the lad have the benefit of it, however, so far as he can, for 
me ; as well as for his stock-and-stone piety, here ; I 'U not 
disturb him till his devotions be over, such as they are**. 

So saying, the unseen observer began to descend the ladder. 
He had made but a few steps, when he felt the clumsy and 
ill contrived machine give way, and a second after, it fell 
to pieces on the bottom of the retreat, and he lay, some* 
what stunned, though not hurt, beside it. The crash awoke 
the priest and young O'Burke, as their alarmed cries soon 
testified. John Sharpe, uttering a grunt, half of apprehen- 
sion, half of content, at what, in his heart, he regarded as a 
just judgment upon his backsliding captain, prepared to 
stand up from his sulky position on the middle of the floor, 
or ground, when other voices was heard calling out, over- 
head, and the ensuing moment, treble consternation, wreck, 
and uproar, reigned around, abroad, below, and above. It 
has been mentioned that old Eory and his youthful fellow- 
builder had not constructed their roof strong enough to 
resist an encroaching step on the outside ; and now came a 
proof of their want of foresight ; branches and boughs 
crackled, immediately over John Sharpens head, and he had 
scarce time to look up, when, with extended arms and 
sprawling legs, the young gentleman, whom he and Lis 
master had lately seen kneeling at the cross, descended upon 
him, and landing astride on the shoulders of the confounded 
Enniskillener, suddenly grappled his ankles round John's 
throat, and brought him to the earth. And John only waited 
a return of his breath to roar lustily, although his teeth still 
held his pipe as tight as crab's claws could have done ; and to 
kick, and cuflp, and writhe, and curse, and imprecate as fu- 
riously as if he had never called himself of the elect and rege- 
nerated, or as if his every-day prudence had not subdued, on 
all ordinary occasions, the sinful habit which, among many 
others, he was fond of laying at the doors of blaspheming 
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jftpishes exdasirely. The bewildered priest, awaJdng 
neb boTTors, temporarily relapsed into all bis fi 
frightened isaanity, and seconded Jolm Sbarpe with startling, 
cries ; Patrick O'Burke, losing his usual self-commancl, also 
cried aloud ; Captain Fendergast, scrambling amid brokea 
branches and bougbs, and unable to see any thing, called, 
very angrily upon liis servant, to cease his vile clamour, and 
oume to his assistance ; the two attendants of the voung aud 
gallant intruder stood upon the yerge of ihe partial chasm he 
hsd made, and joined their voices to the uproar below ; and 
Eory Laberty, who had been struck down by the limb of a 
itee, — one of his own frail rafters, — and whose fire and 
GQokery lay hidden beneath a great portion of the roof, sent 
up the wildest ejaculations of all, clapping his hands whecever 
lie could free them of ihe many surrounding impediments. 
The causer of all this confusion was the only person who 
intde no oulciy about it, and he was also the first to muster 
lis pres«?nce of mind. John Sharpe had just uttered the 
words — aclimax to many previous ones — "Offwi'ye from my 
Oiroille, ye unlucky papish I off wi' ye and be d — d, ye stone 
iroraUipper, and ye house breaker ! off wi' ye, I tell ye, 
bj ! ye shall have cold lead instead of hot meat in yoi 

bread-basket, til your break'st, the mom !" John, we sayji 
tui just uttered these words, when his rider unclasped hU 
leg! from his neck aocT breast, laid himself on bis back, drew 
up bis limbs till the soles of his boots rested on the shoulders 
of the impatient animal he had lately bestrode, and saying, 
ia a light tone, " There, then, old psalm-twjinger I " shoved 
John many pacts forward, among the litter of the fallen roo^ 
and ihea sptinging to his feet, continued, *' God save all here, 
ihil fine morning, and peace between us I and no offence, I 
bope, good people, in an intrusion that, assuredly, ba 
u much against my will as it can be against yours". 

" And, befiire the Lord, you shall be taught how 
i^inst flor will it ■a'', threatened John Sharpe, scramblinj 
towards the speaker, as he prepared to draw his sword ; 
how mach ag^nst my will you have dared til kick me with thi 
Wis of your boots, in base requital for your first descent oi 
my head, and my patient enduring of the same ". 

"Off with you, old limb of old Noll!" cried the strangePj 
tbo unsheathing liis brilliant blade, " or I will send you ' 
vk him how he likes his warm comer — you know where ". 
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The yonng man's attendants now ruslied down tHe sides of 
the almost fully-exposed hollow, crying out, in Irish, thai 
none should touch their master ; Rory, enlisted as their all) 
by the sound of their language, joined them; the prie^ 
<;lasped Patrick O'Burke in his arms, and held him apart 
from the scene ; and Captain Pendergast, still doomed to b( 
the only peace-maker, stepped between John Sharpe and nev 
foes. 

Wrenching the old sword from his man's hand, 1m 
threatened to visit him with its flat between the shoulders, r 
he did not fall aside, and leave unnoticed what could onl] 
have been an accident. 

"Thanks, Sir", resumed the young gentleman politely 
and with a dash of courtier-like breeding, moving his fine 
plumed hat, which he had just picked up from among thi 
boughs and leaves ; " and you have rightly understood tlu 
matter ; so that to you I am assured I need not repeat tha 
my coming in here was unintended ; although I am no wa] 
imwilling to express my sorrow for the damage I have done 
and the fright I must have occasioned ". 

*' We are content to set off your own fright against ours 
Sir ", answered Pendergast ; " seeing that, in all conscience 
jours ought to be the greater : as for the damage, we ca 
afford it passing well, so long as there grow trees in th 
wood, and as a stag can be seen within shot, in the par 
hard-by ". 

" If that be all, then **, resumed the intruder, " I sha 
begin to think that I merit commiseration and fair apologi( 
for having had a pit set for my life, more than any of y 
Sir, merit my excuses, that I could not keep my feet fro 
the snare " : this was said in a laughing tone ; " but, faith I 
he continued, in a graver mood, " I feared some one mig 
chance to have been hurt ". 

"None of us say as much'*, resumed Pendergast, loo 
ihg round; "at least I answer for myself, and for n 
servant **. 

" Oh, he has already answered on his o\vn account ", sa 
the stranger. John Sharpe, suddenly changing into his mo< 
of bitter irony, assented with his usual tame chuckle. " Cot 
forward, Patrick O'Burke, and satisfy us concerning yours< 
and your tutor ", continued Captain Pendergast. 

♦* Patrick O'Burke ! is he here ? '* demanded the young ma 
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"I am Patrick O'Burke", said the boy, at last disen- 
gii|irg himself from his anxious warder, and advancing. 

"Then I embrace jrni, Patrick — the son of jour fatiier'. 
Sntai emtraces you ; nnd though both our fathers be taken 
(wm us, that is no reason why we should not proTe friends 
totadi other: 1 am Philip Walsh, Baron of Crana". 

"My father has often spoken of yours, indeed, Baron of 
Cbia", said the boy, accepling and returning in a manly 
Sjle the French atcoJade winch was proffered to him, 

Ay, and mine of yours, Patrick, answered the young 
tobleman ; '' and knowing this, as well as in obedience to 
tie last wiabea of the fast Baron of Craaa, here I came to 
•- — but, saints of Heayen 1 ive must choose another audidnce- 
iMni, for this grows too hot to hold us". 

Althougji the timber and leaves of the roof had hidden 
SoTj'b fire for a time, they had not extinguished, but rather 
•dded fresh fuel to it ; in fact, the flame had now spread 
MOngst the branches and boughs which the young Baron of 
Cwmi had urged down upon the red turf used by the 
(U tnan for hia cooking, and came bursting out, tlu'ough. 
Dilfk bmoke, with a strength that promised to extend its 
btages over all the inflammable materials in the pit, as well 
i| upon the portion cf the frail roof which still waTered 

All readily assented to the young Baron|s suggestion of 
Kmoving to a more convenient place for conversation j end 
il became a real scramble up the obstructed sides of the pit, 
to tbe Open plat which spread around from its edges, eitch in- 
itndaal of the party anxious to save himself. Arrived in the 
I ^ipw daylight, Eory caused a general digression from pre- 
1 Twiw topics, by having recurrence (o his hand-clapping sys- 
tan of alarm, and mourning over the destruction of the viands 
fotintd for breakfast. To supply the loss, Patrick O'Burke 
■Tolimtcered to hasten to the park, and shoot a buck with, his 
'dosB-bow; his new friend, the Baron of Crana, proposed, 
leemingly much amused, to try his pistols upon some wood- 
liirdj ; Ptndergast commanded John Sharpe to follow Kory, 
*ith his carabine, to a rabbit-warren, and John acquiesced 
irith a better grace than his master had expected, for he was 
lnuffry ; and thus, in a few moments, the group was scattered 
in lUluireni directions, all except Father James end his mili- 
Urj patron ; and they, setting themselves down at ojiposite 
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-sides of the pile of stones, awaited in silence tlie return o: 
the porvejing party, each full of his own thoughts. 



CHAPTER VI. 

After a silence of some length, Pendergast suddenly arosc^ 
stood before the priest, and asked him if the young O'Burki 
"had hopes of succeeding to any portion of the property ot 
"his father. The clergyman, startled out of a deep and w^jT" 
ward reverie, looked up at his companion with all his fennel 
€xpression of fright and vagueness in his eyes, and made DiO 
answer. The question was repeated abruptly and somewhflt 
impatiently ; at the same time, shots sounded near, from thfl 
Baron of Crana's pistols and John Sharpens carabine, and 
obviously losing consciousness of his real situation, ^d recol- 
lection of the recent events which had produced it, the priesi 
shrank closer to the heap of stones, uttering feeble cries to 
mercy, or, at the least, " for time — time ! only a little time I* 

Here Captain Pendergast again had to exert his ingenui^ 
to lead back the poor man's mind from its wanderings ; anoi 
curbing his impatience with his pity, he was soon successfuli 
or partially so. Once more the clergyman comprehended 
that, in the individual before him, he and his darling pupHj 
and old Rory, were called upon to recognize a protector : ani 
when Pendergast a third time proposed his question — " Hii 
father's* estate !" said the priest ; " No, no ; not a blade ol 
grass of it is Patrick's — not a leaf of a tree". 

" But the blades of grass and the trees remain, after alT* 
urged the catechist. 

" Remain not to him", persisted Father James. Pender 
gast alluded to the Treaty of Limerick. " We know, w< 
Isinow ; — enjoyment of their estates to all comprehended in th( 
treaty ; — not to him ; not to my dear pupil". 

" Sir Redmond O'Burke's estate has been confiscated, then 
under an outlawry, before his death ?" 

"Every sod, every bush, every stone! Ay, ay, outlawry 
outlawry ! God help us ! God pity us I" his terrors agaii 
began to master him. 




"At this rate, I have miscalculated, indeed", said the Cap- 
tain, only Bpeaking to himself, as he remembered how 
Mfflously he had before iuterpreted the Treaty of Limerick 
inPatridc O'Burke'a iavour. 

" What, what ?" resumed the priest : " so disappointed, Sir 
Captain ? The good Tipperary acres would indemnify for 
nu housing, and feeding, and hiding : but now that you can 
ntion on none " 

Pendergast interrupted him sternly, to Bet him right ; and 
it *ns remarkable that his decided manner had the effect of 
(Iwdying instead of scaring the reasoning faculties of his 
irajward friend. Perhaps the manner and language of truth 
ind sincerity at once convinced the sceptic, at the same time 
llut Pendergast's frowning brow, fixed eye, and autiioritatiye 
Toice might have had an eCcct usual in most cases of mental 
iberralion. 

" Wonderful to heat", resumed Father James — '■ wonderful 
Ifl lesr, and a miracle to believe ; one of our taskers, and one 
tf etir masters, and one of our persecutors, takes us into his 
fcoose, and keeps us, and hides us — And our chap al ? — M'illyou 
Iraili us a chapel, too ? or give «s leave for one under the roof 
Alt is to shelter us?" 

Cftptsiu Pendergast replied that, renouncing in his beart, 
M be did, many of the observances of Popery, he could scarce 
wink himself conscientiously free to permit, under his very 
IWf, the performance of its ceremonies, Patrick O'Burke 
tad liii tutor might, nevertheless, find themselves uninter- 
npled in their religious duties a.t Pendergast Hall : Kory 
^uld have a little lodge in the grounds, close at hand, and 
IW could visit him at their pleasure. 

tlie priest seemed to understand this answer, and to be 
'''ileoled with it, and was growLog calmer, when, to give 
"Vih excitement to his vibrating mind, the tlames burst 
fittiouily out of the pit, near them, and the remnant of the 
^MWtfoi roof fell in. He was, indeed, fast relapsing into 
WBtal confusion, wben Patrick O'Burke appeared, leading 
Wckhis purveying party, all noiv well laden with a supply 
tw breakfast. But when his pupil sat by his side, and ex- 
•Afflgcd a few words ivith him, he seemed disposed to be 
wppier than his friends had seen him since his visit to t" 
^"0 thi> jirevious night. Kory Laherty, John Sharpe, and- 
'•"e^'og "t his task, and boasting of his success amoag tho 
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wood-pigeons — the young Baron of Grana, began to prepare 
the morning repast, and the priest looked on, much pleased. 
They brought brands from the edge of the burning pit to 
^ make a fire for (booking their meat, and he rubbed his hands 
, gleeishly, and laughed in a low key, often changing his eyes 
from their proceedings to Patrick's face. 

Presently arose Rory Laherty's usual wailings at the recollec- 
tion that his wine-cellar was choaked up by the burning masi 
of branches, reeds, and rushes. The young Baron seriously 
sympathized with him; but Pendergast suggested that a 
draughi more healthy than wine, and more seemly for a 
morning meal, could be obtained near at hand, out of the 
clear bubbling spring. 

" Fetch it, Eory", said Patrick, " if indeed you can find a 
vessel to raise the water : but your cup is gone at last, I 
reckon". 

" Nien, nien, nien !'* answered Rory, pulling the esteemed 
vessel out of his great pocket, and running to the spring. 

The viands were ready for eating, and Pendergast, Patrick, 
Philip of Crana, and the Priest, sat down on the grass to 
partake of them ; Rory, John Sharpe, and the Baron's attend* 
ants removing to some distance. The conversation of tba 
principal party soon became interesting. Pendergast inquired 
if the late Baron of Crana had been "out on -the lat* 



occasions*'. 



" Until the Boyne affair. Sir", answered the young noble* 
man ; " and then there happened that to him which alloWi 
me this day to bear his title". 
^ " You had an elder brother, Baron ?" said Patrick. 

"Yes, O'Burke; poor Roger! Hillsboro' was no success 
for him, though a boasted one for his cause. You will believe 
me, that I sorrow for Roger's death, as a brother for a brothel 
whom he well loved ; and yet his being alive now woulc 
little serve either of us, except in the regard of loving on< 
another still in misfortune". 

Captain Pendergast said he did not understand, 

" 1 speak no riddles, notwithstanding. Sir : had my brothe 
Roger lived a day, an hour, a second after my father, an( 
had the fact been known to our new keepers, he and I, and 
worse of all, our only merry little sister, now sheltering i 
France, perhaps in Spain, were at present no more than penni 
less, nameless beggars on the face of the earth". 



"lake me", sjud Patrick O'Burte. I 

"—For", continued the Baron, "poor Hsger, being one I 
rfthe foretneBt foes of William and Mary from the very fl 
bepnning, was oiallawcd in Meath, two years ago". H 

"As my father was", interrapted Patrick. H 

".^y, O'Burke" ; young Pliilip, tears in his eyes and smiles H 
a bit lips, stretched his hand to the disinherit«d boy, and H 
lley exchanged in silence a warm pressure. H 

"So that, had your father's estate, Baron", said Pender- I 

Ipn, "been possessed, for any the shortest time, by your H 
' Ootliiwed brother — " I 

"That is", interrupted the Baron, "as I have declared I 
I before, had Roger but li^ed an hour after my father, without I 
, VKT really possessing his estate, and no matter how remote I 
fimn the country in which it lies, he must hare been regarded I 
H its oH'ner ; and it would have passed away from him, from B 
me, from Dorcas our sbter, from ns and ours, for ever". 1 

" Well ; and now that », chance, which we know not 
whether to call lucky or ill, preserves it to you. Baron of 
baoa, we will hope that you feel contented with the late 
j.aiangBments, by virtue of which that chance turns up in «_ 
[l-JBrir favour", resumed Pendergast. J 

li' "Contented? ay, by St. Louis and St. Patrick! The m 
[. bable crown need not reckon on a better Irish snbject than ^ 

Hiilip Walsh. I have been in France, Mr. Pendergast, and 
,,■ ftere learned to enjoy life ; to live while I live, and be thank- 
I 111) to those who leave me the means so to do. Besides, St. 
Uwm^n's is in France, and I have spent a day there too, and 
,1 i«tl niy opportunities for reading the character of the man on 
i| *ll«e account we hflve all been putting ourselves to some 
I ItVEible, and running somii chance of damage to the fair acres 
i| Ood bestowed on us, if not of peril to our precious persons _ 

«lio. And BO, Sir, a merry life of peace for me, in the hunt, 
I (6 the bowling green, and at a merry board (with something 
A my tight hand stronger than Rory's morning draught), 1 
nstcad of hard knocks and short commons in tbe service of | 
M ^lamus". 

. " Heurdly spoken, Baron of Cr.ina ; and, in truth, there is 
fifle lo Lament over in the loss of your tate master", observed I 
P^ergHst. 
'' Except the losses he has caused af. But no matter; v 
bat ia, in English, or in Irish rather, long life 
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merry fellows ! ay, and vive little Willy too I he 's no bad king 
to me, and if I ran the hazard of making him a worse one to 
me, say I shall deserve the consequences. Experience, come 
at what age it will, makes us wise — or selfish if you like. Sir, 
— wise still, I say : and, young as I am, I have sufficiently 
known reverses of fortune to like a good prospect at the last; 
ay, and though I profess my disrelish of fighting to-day, have 
fought enough into the bargain, to give me a title to rest at 
peace during the next ten years, and the next twQAty, thirty, 
after that, if I can help it. So, Mr. Pendergast — Captain 
Pendergast, I should say — I drink to your good health, and 
to the most excellent welfare of their anointed Majesties King 
William and ■ but I crave your pardon ; ever I forget thafr 
we are put off with Adam's ale this cold morning' *• 

'^ And your pleasant discourse makes me forget that I, and 
some others of this company, should be in our saddles an hour 
ago", said Pendergast, rising. 

^'That brings me to speak of my true business hereby 
resumed the Baron, " While away from you. Sir, to help i^ 
providing our breakfast, Patrick O'Burke gave me to undes* 
^ stand why we meet each other on the lands that are no lon^^ 
his ; therefore I do not hesitate to inform you that I, as W^ 
as you, rode hither from Limerick, to claim the acquaintar»><^ 
and friendship of the last O'Burke, and invite him to visit ^^® 
at my castle, whither I am directly bound : and notwithstar^^* 
ing his story of your first right to do him a kindness, I 9- **"* 
have hopes that, in recollection of the love loDg interchang'^ 
between his father and mine, to say nothing of our agreem^^^ 
in certain important matters touching which you and Patri-<^ 
can never hope to agree, you will waive your honourable int^x^* 
tions towards him, in my favour, and allow me to take the hof 
home to the old Castle of Crana". 

" Let Patrick O'Burke speak first", said Pendergast. 

" I have spoken. Sir", replied Patrick, '' when the Baron of 
Crana addressed me so kindly, and we watching a buck at the 
wood's edge an hour ago". 

" For or against me, Patrick ?" 

" For obeying the last breath of my father, and following 
to the world's end his last friend, Sir". 

'' Thanks, my boy ; though, be assured, had your opinion 
gone differently, it was not my purpose to allow it to part us. 
Mine is a trust which must not be broken. Meanwhiie, I am 
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glad, for your sake, tbat Heaven raisea you up another 
fiiend in tliis plain -spoken and generous young nobleman ; and, 
Pairiuk, entreat him to ride witli us a little way north, before 
astle, and judge how he shall like the son 
,t Pendergast Hall ; after whicli entreaty, 
: horses, and make the most of this sim- 



ile revisita hia o 
of his father's friend ai 
we must mount e 
thiay day". 

The BaroD of Crana could not be persuaded, however, tg 
turn aside from his road at the present. He had, he said, to 
make order out of confusion in his long-uninhabited house; 
sad thea he would be bound to visit his sister in Spain, where 
le believed she was now protected. But, yielding to Pender- 
. gast'a unostentatious invitatious, he consented to visit his 
yoBQg friend, at no distant time, under the Captain's roof; 
■ad, upon this understanding, all prepared for their sepirato 
joiraeys. 

It now became a question how Patrick and the priest 
ihould be mounted : as to Rory, he regarded the wunt of a 
hane as tlie least possible inconvenience, cheerfully acipulat- 
iag to trot on at the side of his young master. But two 
iuaea were indispensable for the pupil and tutor ; and Philip 
of Qtaaa. insisted that those belonging to his attendants 
duuid bd accepted by Patrick and the Priest, while the 
*fluld follow him afoot to the nearest place where thay might 
fttpeat to be remounted. 

" iad until we can procure a horse for Rory Laherty, on 
oat toad home'', said Pendergast, "you, John, will now and', 
tlien give him a lift behind your saddle". 

"George Walker, which is the name of my horse, given 
nUo Mm in honour of the hero of Derry, will not curcy 
ioiible for king or deevil", answered Johu Sharpe. " I tried 
ba once, yon, after the Augbram business, with a loyal mon, 
Dot to talk of a Papish, and his binder heels dew up in the air, 
Mif it was the very Pope of Rome he felt near his crupper". 
"Tben you aad Rory mast ride and tie, John", resumed 
!iii master ; and this was said in a voice and with a look from 
ivhich John understood no appeal. 

"Nr>w, Kory, go for Brann", said Patrick O'Burke, the 
tcati upringing to his eyes, as the preparations for travelling 
ftouBeded : and Hory, darting into the wood, di!>appeareil. 

"Aod who is Brann, Patrick?" asked PencJergast. Tha 
boy aoswerad that fiianu was the name of a dog— a y.>ung 
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iivhelp, indeed, to whicli he ivas xnucli attached. His father 
ho said, had taken great pains to preserve the breed of thi 
old wolf-hound, or stag-hound, of Ireland, and many of then 
had been about their house until the coming of King Wil- 
liam's soldiers, when, in consequence of their inveterate, and^ 
indeed, dangerous hostility to the intruders, they had all been 
shot — all except the whelp, Brann, who followed Patrick to 
the woods. ^^ So that he is the last of his race, like his mas- 
ter", added the boy ; *' and while Rory and I hid ourselves m 
the hole where you passed the night. Sir, we thought it "well 
to remove Brann to a good distance, and tie him up tbei% 
lest his yelpings, if by our side, might guide enemies to our 
den : but he has been well fed, and often visited during the 
day, and had a soft bed to lie on and a little shed to coret 
him". 

While Patrick spoke, his friend Brann came bounding oti 
of the wood, foDowed by Rory, and jumped upon his yoting 
master with such headlong joy^ that he threw him dovn. 
Captain Pendergast viewed with surprise the stature of the 
animal which Patrick had described as not fioll grown, observ- 
ing, that if Brann had yet to grow much more, he would 
finally be a canine giant. Patrick assured his protector that he 
had not attained half his size. Some moments afterwards, 
the whole party were making way through the wood to the 
broad avenue, such of them as had horses leading the animalfl 
along. They gained the avenue, and all except Rory and th€ 
Baron's attendants mounted to their saddles. The cavalcad^ 
moved towards the valley by which Pendergast had approached 
the ruined house the night before ; and now Rory Laherty'^ 
wild cries and lamentations rang far and wide among th< 
hills and woods. Pendergast stole a glance at Patrick. Hii 
lips were firmly closed, and he seemed to swallow the tearf 
which only glistened in his eye. He gazed on straight before 
him, and would not look either to the right or to the left, noi 
yet turn round to catch for the last time a glimpse of his 
ruined home. Rory's outcries grew louder, and he bade him 
hold his peace. 

The travellers emerged from the valley upon the wretched 
road which ran across its entrance. A few miles onward^ 
they came to the spot at which the Baron of Crana was tO 
turn off on his way to his own castle. The adieu between 
^ ' " yoMXiQ O'Burke was warm and hearty on his part ; 
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k felt it more deeply, though he spoke little. '' You 
which way to ride, if you want a friend, O'Burke**, said 
ung Baron, pointing to the road he was about to take, 
I instant afterwards he spurred his horse over it, fol- 
by his dismounted servants. 

nd now for Pendergast Hall, Patrick", said Pendergast ; 
e other travellers pushed forward in the opposite direc- 
lory and Brann rivalling each other in the use of their 
igs. 

1 Sharpe had gradually recovered from the ill-humour 
ia him by hb master's injuactions that he should ride- 
J with Rory Laherty, until a horse could be procured 
} old gamekeeper. The first incident which diverted 
'^as the priest's preparations for mounting his steed. 
John saw the nervous poor man tucking up his long, 
oj^Bf at either side, and then awkwardly, and after 
[ failures, climbing to his saddle, he looked on with a 
ig, lugubrious smile of mingled astonishment, mirth, 
ntempt, which now and then was farther modified by 
nisgivings as to the decency of the exhibition, and a 
id impression that all he beheld was miserable supersti- 
rofaneness, and a novel and curious illustration of the 
tss of the beast of Rome. Rory's outcries and extra- 
e then added to his supercilious mirth ; and as all at 
oved forward, after parting from the young popish 
lan, whose title, star, manners, and every thing con- 

with him, seemed utter farce in the trooper's eyes, 
Iharpe, glancing from the meagre, half-bent figure of 
iest, to the grotesque one of Rory Laherty, as he 

at his stirrup, leading Brann, and then to the bare- 
[, poorly-attired boy who rode beside his master, said 
in his teeth and his pipe, in an exceeding chuc^kle, 
.; get us, now, but a bear and an ape, and we are fit to 
our round of all the fairs, till midsummer; troth. 
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CHA'PTER VII. 

Pendergast halted his party a few days at Clonmel, and here 
some provocations to John Sharpens irony were removed. 
Patrick O'Burke put oflf his old clothes for a suit more fitted 
to his condition and change of fortune ; Father James was 
prevailed upon to substitute for his ragged serge robe, and 
the thread-bare appendages under it, a more ordinary dress* 
of black ; Rory Laherty became also improved in his outward 
man, and moreover was elevated on horseback. 

Again the travellers moved rapidly forward, and reached 
Dublin. In this city Captain Pendergast had some iriends^ 
and he hastened to make known among them his arrival Ttojbl 
the South, glad of an opportunity of conversing with intelli* 
gent persons upon the public topics of the day, an indulg^ce- 
for some time denied him. He was anxious to find confirme£L 
his own sanguine hopes that the late termination of the civil- 
war was'acceptable among all parties, and likely, from nationa.^ 
unanimity, to insure the future peace and good of Irelancl. « 
Pendergast also felt solicitous to ascertain whether or not th ^ 
temper of the times boded good or ill luck to his adopted so; 
or promised well for Patrick's comfort and happiness at Pe 
dergast Hall. 

It was upon a Sunday morning that, leaving the boy, Fath^^r 
James, and old Rory, to find out some place of devotion fci^r 
themselves, he went out, attended by John Sharpe, proposiE=»-g 
first to call at a friend's house, and then repair to chur<v^- 
His friend was at home, at breakfast, surrounded by ma*=^*-y 
other gentlemen, and the visitor soon heard discussed t*!^® 
topics which so much interested him — but not in the way ^^® 
had anticipated. To his surprise and regret, every voice "V^ ^^ 
lifted up against the Treaty of Limerick, as a measure 



undeserved leniency and favour to King James's adheretx 
and of ungrateful injustice to King William's. The spea^^^ 
represented the expectation of the Protestants of Ireland- , 
have extended to the total suppression of Popery, the io^ ^ 
confiscation of the estates and goods of every man who It 
drawn a sword for James, and the conferring of such propel 



DpoD tbose who had distinguialied themselves as zealous sup- 
ponera of Wjlliam and Mary. And the object at -which these 
lentiraents seemed to aim, and the great hope of the malcon- 
tents, was, that tlie parliaments of England and of Irelandi 
Ttould not ratify the Treaty of Limerick, but rather yield taJ 
thfir remonstraitces against it. 

Captain Pendergast submittecl, in vain, the injustice of' 
such an enpectalicin. He reminded his friends that the treaty 
ifBi fairly the result of the formidable altitude of James's 
Irish partizans, and of Ginkle's perception and admission of 
what they had done, and what they might do. He ohjected 
lohsTe his Eoman Catholic countrymen considered as rebels 
&r thi! support of a monarch to whom they had awom alle- 
giance, and who had never been deposed by the vote of an 
Irish Parliament. He exclaimed against the inconsequential 
nssoning which would now oppress Catholics more than they 
lad been oppressed at the end of the reign of Charles tlie 
Bwond, merely because they were Catholics, particularly by 
bitiilting through a solemn treaty. And most of all, he ex- 
patiated upon the hope which that treaty, if acted upon, held 
Wil to all men of just minds and cool temperaments, of the 
Ba:ional prosperity of Ireland, promoted, in union, by her 
children of every creed, equally free, or very nearly so. to 
I JL-nd ber the assistance of their talents and energies. I: 

*e say, did Pendergast urge these arguments. Thirst of, 
•lioDopoly, sectarian rancour, and colonial jealousy, united 
iiiake his hearers deaf at heart to his appeal : , 
Sorrow, and some anger, he bade his friends go 
^nd, again joined by Sharpe, bent hia way to the church whei 
*M he had been infcrmed, the Archhishop of Meath wa 
twcted to preach, before high authorities of the land, upi 
■* me EUbjeet which he had just been discussing. 

a Sharpe walked behind his master with an elated step, 

li head, and every now and then a heart -com fortmg 

He had heard quite us much in the kitchen of the 

ay bad visited, as hia captain Lad heard in the supe- 

bnent, and his soul was glad within him accordingly. 

n't do", Pendergast heard him say — " it won't do, thisi 

» petticoat priests cocked up a-horseback, with their 

'H Bcratcii their ears; — ugh, ugh; n " 

Pat-me-lhis, let go to canter it, i 

H-nka it about the country — ugh, ugh". 
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Much inclined to turn round upon his man, and y«t for? 
bearing to notice bim, Pendergast gained Christ Church. 
Doctor Dopping, Archbishop of Meath, mounted the pulpit, 
and in the face of the representatives of power in Ireland, as 
well as to a numerous congregation, propounded the same 
doctrines, touching the politics of the day, which Pendergast 
had heard broached in his friend's house, with this difference 
only, that from the mouth of the zealous dignitary they came 
mended in syllogistical array, in energy, and in the aids of 
language. The moderate-minded, though perfectly loyal and 
Pt'otestant hearer, felt his grief and indignation rise stronger 
within him ; and he at last moved to leave the church, when, 
in allusion to Pendergast's favourite treaty. Dr. Dopping c(is- 
tinctly laid down the proposition that faith was not to b^ 
kept with Papists. 

Captain Pendergast looked to the form, outside the pews, 
upon which John Sharpe sat, in order to give his man a signal 
to arise and accompany him homeward. With his knees widf 
apart, his bony hands grasping them, his body bent forward, 
and a smile of the kindliest approbation, John's eyes were 
fixed on the preacher. In vain his master strove to catch his 
glance ; it was immovable. His lips, however, often moved, 
either unconsciously repeating words that his soul drank in 
like a cordial, or blessing the author of them ; and sometimes 
they seemed to water, either in extreme delight, or perhaps 
as an unbidden thought of his pipe crossed his mind — ^his 
pipe, which, out of deference to the sacred roof, he had re- 
luctantly forced from between his teeth at the church-door, 
and folded up in a linen rag, and put in his pocket. 

After watching him a long while, Pendergast at length 
caught John's eye, and gave him a signal. But John, quickly 
reverting his regards to the Archbishop of Meath, pretended 
not to have noticed the occurrence, and thenceforward his 
master stood little chance of being honoured with a look 
from him. Pendergast was leaving the church alone, deter- 
mined to take vengeance on his refractory servant the earliest 
opportunity, when the sermon ended, and, ere he could bustl^ 
through the crowd, John Sharpe joined him, his pipe in his 
hand, ready to be resumed the moment they should cross the 
threshold. 

<' How durst you, sirrah, disregard the sigi?i I made to you 
to stand up and leave the church ? " demanded Pen4ergast« 




" The sign your honour made til me ? " repeated Jolin, i 
jtopped to light his touch-paper very deliberately ; "as 
1 ClinitiaD man, I saw your worship make no sign til me, the ' 
mora ; or if your iionour did make one, and that my eyes 
were turned so as to see it, doubtless they were blinded from 
jeeing any thing but that blessed man, as my ears were deaf 
to any sounds but the blessed words of his mouth". 

" I fear you lie, John, very particularly ; but home, Sir, now" 1 
tliat your nose-funnell is a-Bmoking ; this is not the place t^ I 
fpeak with yoa". i 

" A heavenly man ! " continued John, as he strode happily 
Kiier Captain Fcndergast — " a light, and a burning star ; troth 
jest! a jewel of a man ; — it won't — no; it won't do with them, 
tluE time ; hugh ; — troth, no". 

Forgetting, in his bustle to leave Dublin, his momentary 
^geon against his follower, Captain Peadergast gave orders 
ftt IraTclling northward that very day, and, after an early 
iitaux, he, aud all those depending upon his motions, bade 
ditiu to the capital. His mind "was saddened so much, he 
spoke less than usual to his young protegee. "If", he 
argued — "if anch be the current opinions and feelings ia 
Dublin, upon this treaty, what must I expect to find them a 
hundred miles farther north ?" | 

With little adventure, our party gained Pendergast Hall, a 1 
(Jain but respectable square house, ■with wings and out- 
offices, well-sheltered by trees, and sutronnded by fertile 
fitlds, gardens, and plantations : and during his journey from 
Dublin to bis old home, and after his arrival there, Pender- 
fiast experienced no disappointment of his anticipations of the ■ 
fervour of party hostility against the measure be would faio J 
got all to be content with, but; which few indeed considere' 
uhe did. 

Ia these pages, as well as in others which the writers have 
rabmitted to their readers, an endeavour has been made to 
pMrd against prejudices of country and creed, while alluding 
J* bistorical events necessarily bearing upon the task in 
'^. Upon former occasions, whenever the words of a 
Muttal, or even an adverse historian could be found to con- 
^y, briefly, the information required, he has spoken to the 
Kitder — and oftener, perhaps, than some readers gave hitn or 
^ transcribers credit for. In the same view, some chapters 
Mc, aa abstract of the Treaty of Limerick has baen su'j^MiiiA. 
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from a well-knovn Eoglisb historian : and now, lest we should 
be snspected of exaggerating the opposition to that treaty 
immediately after its occurrence, the same authority is here 
quoted, almost in continnation of the former extract :— 

" The Protestant subjects of Ireland were extremely dis» 
gusted at these concessions, made in favour of vanquished rMt^ 
who had exercised such acts of cruelty and rapine. They 
complained, that they themselyes, who had suffered for their 
loyalty to King William, were neglected, and obliged to sit 
down with their losses ; while their enemies, who had shed 
so much blood in opposing his government, were indemnified 
by the articles of the capitulation, and were favoured with 
particxdar indulgences. They were dismissed with the honovn 
of war : they were transported, at the Government's expense^ 
to £ght against the English in foreign countries ; an honour- 
able provision was made for the Eapparees, who were professed 
banditti: the Boman Catholic interest m Ireland obtained the 
sanction of regal authority; attainders were overlooked, for- 
feitures annulled, pardons extended, and the laws set aside, 
in order to obtain a pacification**. 

Smollett adds, as a kind of answer on his own account to 
these angry objections, that " Ginkle had received orders t< 
put an end to the war at any rate". 

And such were the comments upon his esteemed treaty 
which now assailed Captain Pendergast from every quartet 
and, he foresaw, would succeed in breaking through it, aU' 
so re-deliver the land to sectarian disseverance and nation^ 
degradation. Such, in fact, were the comments which (f* 
break through it, and by which, in consequence, Ireland w^ 
made a country without a people, a province of the ruJ 
of ^ greedy colonists over millions of wretched helots. BtJ 
it is best said — and perhaps it should only have been sai< 
—such were the comments which, by leading to a bread 
of Ireland's " charter of civil and religious rights", and at th< 
same time, sharpening the already keen scent of monopoly 
influenced and prescribed the fortunes of the greater numbe] 
of the individuals yet introduced to the reader, and of other 
who are still to be made known to hhn. 

A few days after his arrival at home. Captain Pendergas^ 
had arranged his establishment in all its different departments 
Patrick O'Burke had his chamber and his study ; so hac 
Father James; and suitable books were supplied to both 
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ToreseeiDg future discuasions and difficulties, Pendergasb M 
erased Patrick to prevail on the priest to allow himself to b« ^ 
ailed Mr. James, amply, witlioTJt any title indicating tis 
derical character ; and with much difficulty the boy accom- 
plished hie allotted task, bo vibrating and unsettled, so moody 
■nd wayward was still the mind of his poor tutor. John 
Biarpe, at peril of all he held dearest in the world, namely, 
1m place and his master's friendship, was charged to hold his 
tongue regarding the iaoognito clergyman ; and Rory also 
nceived many necessary lectures upon acting a prudent part. 
It should not be forgotten that the new land-ateward took 
fwmal possession of his comfortable house, some distance from 
the principal mansion ; nor that Rory Lahorty established 
KiiiBelf in the wood-hut, where he was to reign supreme over i 
fartridgea. woodcocks, snipes, hares, and rabbits. And theJ 
Sunday followiog his day of possession, Rory was on the look* m 
oni for Father James and Patrick 0'Burke,to enter his dwe!l-«r 
bg by a priTate approach, ajid the three isolated Papists I 
enjoyed their religious observance together. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

: O'PcBKE gradually improved in letters, under 
St instructions of Father James, and in manly sports i 
ffcisGB, under the more open tuition of Rory Laherty, andjl 
(range as it may seem, of John Sharpe: but of this latteffl 
&ct more shall hereafter be said. It is first to be noticedJ 
tilt neither his mental occupation in the house, nor his i 
Sons out of doors, nor even the parental kindness of Pender- 
gMt, eould for some time dissipate the grave and almost stem 
nterve of manner which the boy brought to the abode of his 
protector, and which, in one so young, was sometimes dis- 
Igteeable, sometimes touching, to observe. Pendergast 
vatched him closely, and at last believing he had discerned 
&t cause of this unnatural gloom of mind, partially succeeded 
fa icmoving it. He took an oppottucity of obtaining from 
Patrick an admission, to the effect that he regarded himKelf 
n B poor and unentitled dependent upon the bounty of a 
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stranger ; and that not all the affection with which lie was 
treated, nor even the last wishes of his father, could reconcile 
his spirit to a lot so humiliating. 

. **But, Patrick, this is an error^, said Pendergast; "for, 
though your father's estates be, for the present, and, accord- 
ing to words of law, estreated for ever from you, still I do not 
despair of seeing them restored, in part, at least, to jooi 
father's son : — ^wait but a few years, till the times settle down 
into more assured quietness, and then judge of your chance". 

Patrick's eyes brightened at this unfounded promise, which, 
indeed, Pendergast made only for the attainment of the 
amiable object he had in view : and after an instant's more 
serious reflection, said — "'T is a pleasing hope. Sir; yet, what 
prospect have we of more settled times, when, day after day, 
they grow worse in party hatred? When, instead of per- 
mitting the disinherited Catholic to recover the lands of his 
father?, most men of your persuasion try all means to discover 
a bad title, as your laws call it, in the holdings of such 
datholics as have hitherto escaped confiscation ?" 

Pendergast fully felt the truth and force of the boy's rea- 
soning ; but it was not his policy to admit that he did : on the 
contrary, he again found a ready answer for Patrick's doubts, 
who, finally, had no more to say than — *' I will keep strict 
and honourable account, then, Mr. Pendergast, of my obliga- 
tions to you, xmtil the good day you spep-k of comes" : and 
when his friend, still humouring the prejudices he wished to 
soothe down, for Patrick's own sake, seemingly assented to 
this arrangement, they parted upon a better iinderstanding 
with each other than had previously been established between 
them, and from that day forward Patrick's brow rose, and he 
felt and looked happy. 

This change in his disposition, producing a corresponding 
change in his manner and actions, gained him friends on all 
hands. And now commenced John Sharpe's interest in 
Patrick. Hitherto, the old soldier had hated, with his habitual 
Strength, the coldness (which to him was haughtiness) of the 
young O'Burke ; John called it '' ould, iU-fiavoured, grandee- 
Papish pride", and turned up his nose, or laughed shortly 
and bitterly at it, upon all occasions. But when Patrick ber 
came an altered person ; when he greeted John with smiles, 
as they met in the fields ; when with a careless good-humour, 
lie gave him laugh for laugh, and would be a friend of his. 
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CMt wLat it miglit ; ivhen he oftener took a gun in his liand, 
and killed more game than he used to do, and, above all 
diisgs, took braver leaps, over stream or hedge, upon his 
hmtiiig-pole, as he coursed the hare : ivhcn all this came 
Itpeatedly under the land-steward's observation, a great reTo- 
hmoQ ensued in his feelings towards his master's adopted son. 
At first, indeed, the revolntion made little in Patrick's favour, 
ibr John's loathing only turned into indignation at what he 
diDse to regard as audacity — as, in fact, a wanton presuming 
in one situated like " the onid rebel's spawn". But, by dft- 
greei, a recurrence of similar piovocations to his anger, instead 
of confirming his dislike and tesliness, won his heaa-t, just as 
KtSK ladies' hearts are said to be won ; and, to his 
utDcisbment, often muttered to himself, between the blade, 
sbmk of his short pipe and iiis teeth, as black as it, he at lae 
(omd himself disposed to manifest a gruff friendship for 
jong tormentor. 

Some accidents served to fix his liking for ever : and 
liett, one shall be recounted whicTi could have produced good- 
Trtllin the bosom of no other man than John Sharpe; and 
another, which proved that the heart in that bosom was made 
of better stuflF than its owner would condescend to admit, or 
perhaps enspected it of. 

His growing inclination towards Patricfe began to show 
itself by his meeting him and the old gamekeeper upon thi ' 
sporting escnrsions, and at first railing against both for so: 
lltribnted lack of skill in the management of their weap( 
w in their pursuit of game, and then supplying frapti 
•"tietions for " a more christian and ceevOized method 
field sports". He did not spare old Eory rebukes, severe 
**ririoal, yet haif composed of supercilious witticisms, ex- 
plained by his laconic laughs, upon the scandal of training up 
"IS yoang charge in a manner so tmworthy ; and finally, he 
jould venture to take the guo or the salmon-spear out of 
J*»5'b hands, for the purpose of showing him how a wild 
"lot or a fish might be killed according to the best rules. 

John was not always as suoceBsful as he promised to be ; 
^t neither Eory nor Patrick noticed his failures so as to vex. 
'"^. In fact, the shrewd, though almost wild old man^ 
**V that, for tie interests of his beloved foster-son, as well as 
**" liiDiseif (or else for quietness' sake), it behoved him to live 
*"* good terms with the land-steward, and he Yiou\4uot^'i«i- 
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fore toacli bis vanity in any sensitive point : and Patrick t< 
much relbhed John's peculiarities to deprive himself, by a 
open rupture, of opportunities for waggish experiments upc 
thein, many of which he successively attempted, with a grai 
face, on his own part, with the most imperturbable affectatio 
of unconsciousness on Rory*s part, and with scarce a sosp 
cion, at the time, on John's part, of the laugh enjoyed at hi 
expense. 

One winter's day they met, as usual, upon the verge of an 
extensive bog, to which wild-geese made an occasional visit 
As Sharpe came up with the sportsmen, Patrick and Bory ha< 
just fired together at one of these birds, and missed it. Joha' 
contemptuous disapprobation was soon expressed, and calling 
upon them to mark the flight, and the second descent of thi 
startled goose, he vauntingly proposed to follow it himself, 
and show them how to make sure of it ;— -nay, he engaged to 
hit the bird with a single ball, at any distance within a hua* 
dred and fifty yards. All eyes accordingly tracked th( 
goose round the bog, and the place where it at length pitched 
John then handed his piece, his old musket-— he would use nt 
other— to Patrick, in order that the boy's own hands migh 
draw the charge of shot, and substitute a ball. The goos< 
rose again, during these operations, and before Patrick ha( 
rammed the ball home, John hastened oS to watch the pro 
ceedlngs of his marked victim, giving orders that his muske 
should be borne after him. So soon as he turned his bacb 
Patrick added a double charge of powder, and, along witl 
the ball, a handful of large shot, reckoning to put the stewar 
in for an unexpected rebound of the heavy piece, bat at th 
same time assured that its solid and approved constructio 
would not expose him to material danger from the unoaoa 
explosion. This done, he and Kory followed, according t( 
orders. 

They found Sharpe on his kaees behiad a low fence, a 
another point of the edge of the bog. His neck was strecche 
out, his eyes fixed, and, as he heard them approach, he mad 
si^a3 with his hands behind his back, that they should trea 
cautiously, and give him the musket without delay : " She' 
a-sunniag her ain sel, on yon tuft ", he whispered, whil 
Patrick, creeping up to him, handed the deadly weapon 
** Ei^t thinking, a bit, who's looki ig at her ; troth, jest, no 
* I " and as he spoke, John first tapped the red tobacco 
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_ ) give it new life, aad thea sbwly raised the 
1 his left shoulder — for he was what is called lei'fr- 
md, evea in the bu^Ule^field, had always pruseated 
e muiket in the same fashion ; — ■" Well ; now foE 
II her I 'm here", he coutinued, taking malignant 
£ had stepped back, out of all possible danger; Rory 
3 not advanced within its scope; John pulled the trigger; 
iieport, as if from a field-piece, mingled with an imperfected 
vxewa from the goose, and ashort bellow from the marksman, 
fidloired : at the same time that the one was seen to spring 
high in air, and then fall dead, almost anuihilated indeed, 
uid the other to tumble backward, and roll into a slough. 
Ntdther Rory nor Patrick added a laugh to the mixtu 
juring and horrid sounds, for the old man completely 
trolled much heartfelt mirth, and the author of the mischief, 
continued to subdue his own joyous hyste 

'"T was your master bid ye do that?" were the fin 
distinct words they heard Sharpe utter, 
locambling, through the white cloud of smoke in which lie 
was enveloped ; and they were ttot a little sui'prised to note 
that neither his speech nor tones expressed the great wrath 
lliey had prepared themselves to encounter; — '"T was your 
master bid you do that, Su- Paddy O'Burke ? " ha continutfd, 
UmpiBg towards them, his right hand tenderly 
left ihoulder, 

"ifj master?" questioned Patrick ; "what mean yon, 
Jolia, by tuff master ? " 
"Troth, jest; — your master, fttd", resumed Sharpi 
"Esplaiu your words, I say, mau " : Patiick's faoa] 
i^fldened ; be feared some spiteful and coarse altusii 
dependent situation ; — " I am my own master, and neitlis 
'"'"e, nor will have, another ". 

''Nathlesa, it was your master bid you do it til me ", per- 
""ted John Sharpe, now confronting the boy close, and 
S^ittning in such a fashion into his face, that it was difficult 
'* Say whether he relished and forgave the joke, or was only 
""raing his anger into a high and vicious exploj " 
** Who, I demand to know, ag^iin ?" 

or him ", pursued 

HTonld you insult me, old John Sharpe ? I tell you 1 

master living 1 " and Patrick now spoke Impatiently.^ 

!o; but the one Ail-mastlier, high u " 



neau you^^^H 

lick's faosr^^^H 

to hii^H 

nd neitli^^^^^l 

me ", per- ^^ 
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vii .4 I' ions, jTacc-niaking tone, as he pointed upwards, and 
I u \v( bis t'ostcr-son's skirts to exhort bim to keep luB 

••' lUit it wasna He ", said John, turning his grinning face 
yivn Korv, who drew back; "it wasna He; na troth; it 
V l^ \\'uv lioi'i'ful bairn's true master; the t'other, — ^and wed 
\ v- kv'ii \^ bi» ** ; here he pointed as emphatically downward, 
iw.co v»r ilirioo, as Rory had pointed upwards; "the gude 
o'.iM vliVI, }i* ken; troth, jest", and John ended his tardy 
c\ planar ion, by giving one of his unique laughs, to which, 
v.\\X n.sMiring himself that it was really meant for good- 
la;iiu»ur, Pntriek contributed a much more joyous one, and 
^■\\u Ak\ Kory could not now command the excellent disdp- 
*i»io ot' l»i^* rough and wild features. And from this hour 
Johu Sluirpe openly professed himself the admirer of Patrick 
K^'lUuke. It will not be attempted to explain how ; so it was, 
.Mul iH» luori* can be said. 

riit* other occurrence which confirmed his wayward liking, 
w.4'i «u»ro useful to Patrick (only so far, however, as it gave 
.4 ^viiaiii determination to the old soldier's patronage), than 
\\w i»»en» anuising adventure just recounted : and it happened 
.4 Umivj time afterwards, when Patrick O'Burke had completed 
t^i-i twenty-fifth year. 

UxMV liuherty, in hi'^ capacity as gamekeeper, had several 
ii'.M\.s Vi'presented to Mr. Pendergast, that a person from the 
vvou'J»lH»uring eity was in the habit of intruding on the grounds, 
.4t[v'nileil by two dogs, one a well-trained spaniel, the others 
twvvo and very ugly bull-bitoli, and killing and carrying off 
\^ hntever game he wishe J. Pendergast gave orders that RoiJ 
xhould warn the mara\uler to stay away. Rnry complied; 
t%ul l^is injunctions were lijxhtly treated ; and when he remon- 
^U'^teil in a higher tone, the bold stranger spoke aside to hifl 
buU-biteh, who inunediately grinned like a demon, thus indi- 
valinii the nature of her olUoe on the sporting field. In fact, 
it was plain to be seen tlu\t tlio citizen carried on his wai 
:^.iiusl rabbits, and birds \}^ all kinds, under her guardianship 
\oi* was tliis the only thn\it put forward by her master. Hi 
uccoved, at the same time, vague hints of having Rory in hi 
l^»\\ei\ as one in bad esteem with the laws of the land; nay 
^ added, that there were some peoT^le in the house itsel 
(meaning Mr. Pondergasi's), who mijjht nie the day the^ 
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inCkmaii ^^^H 

Id game- ^^^^ 



Agwn Eory applied to Pendergast, and that gentli 
«ame tbougbtful and cautions when he heard the old g 
kMpei's whole story. " We shall see", he aaid — " we shall 
we who this great and dangerous man is, Roiy". 

A few hoiira afterwards, Mr, Pendergast rode into the city, 
Bade the aecessaiy inquiries, cind from their result concluded 
d*t, indeed, the invader of his grounds was not a person 
wloae anger ought to be lightly roused ; nor, considering ths 
wUure of the times, and Pendergast'a situation with respect to 
tbe three Roman Catholics under his protection, whose threats 
OBght to bo disregarded. 

hi those days, bull-baiting was a farourite and even ele* 
tiled amusement with our ancestors, although not fully 
ojoying the e'dat which attached to it in times more remote, 
flil it kept up, however, much of its ancient attraction for 
•D Tanks and for both sexes, and its periodical occurrence 
WIS a kind of public ffite. In most of the considerable towns 
rf Ireland, the superintendence of the civiliTed sporb was 
nmnitted to the care of some bold, dashing young bachelor, 
rf the trading class, called the "Mayor of Bull-ring" (hia 
'pKdecessors had boosted a more sounding title — "Lord of 
.Bull-ring) ; and he had his sheriSs of bull-ring, and other 
tt«ndants ; and was permitted, or rather made responsible 
fciihe honour of defraying part of the expenses of the eshi- 
ntion, while the corporate body of the town or city supplied the 
Wi Nay, his high office collaterally conferred upon hitn 
BiMker trust, namely, that of " Guardian of Bachelors", as 
Btoi called ; and upon the marriage of each of bis wards, he 
iirariably held a distinguished place at the thronged nuptial 
few. I 

From this statement, it will be seen that the Mayor of | 
ill-ring could scarce be a very industrious individual, or 
Me of regular and temperate habits, or, in fact, of good ohar- 
Kier. Among the population of a considerable town, b.iche- 
bt) oCttD changed their estate ; bull-baits also were frequent ; 
•> tJbat a due attention to the double responsibility of his 
<iffiee left him little time for more useful perseverance in 
baile or manufacture- In truth, his whole time passed either 
in festivity, or in blustering preparations for the sport of 
TbJch he was the master, or else in superintending its actual 
di^Iay ; or if, now and then, he had a day's Ifisvu-e, the 
babits of his mind naturally sent him to seek recreation in 
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some way congenial to liis usual purstdts, such as the enjoj* 
ment of the bowling-green, or of the sheebeen-hoose ; or, if 
he could afford it (and sometimes whether he could or not)^ 
of the sporting or the hunting field. 

Now, the present Mayor of Bull-ring of the city near to 10; 
Pendergast's mansion, was the person of whom Kory Lahertf 
had so much to complain ; and never had a bolder bachelor 
filled that ancient office. His earliest boyhood had givoi 
promise of his almost imriyalled claims to discharge its dutief' 
with spirit and effect. The only son e)( a wealthy glover and 
leather-breeches maker, he fixing down, at his twelfth yesTf 
the scissors, thimble, and needle, and entered upon a most 
popular career, in the estimation, at least, of all '^ gay bladei^ 
of his own turn of mind. His fond parent, half admiring 
his mettle, while he openly took him to task, supplied hin 
with money, " to keep the poor fool from starvation on the 
streets", as he expressed it : in process of time, ^^ the poor 
fool", not finding his father's liberality sufficient for all his owft 
other purposes, toade free with the till in the shop, and p»» 
haps with the strong-box above-stairs, and became banidiei 
from the paternal roof. Still no decrease ensued in his round 
of pleasures, nay, in his means of supporting them ; and con* 
vivial souls, like himself, never suspecting him of *^bad 
ways", only laughed heartily in approval of the genius whichi 
by some process unknown to* the vulgar, kept John Gemon's 
purse so well filled. True, upon many occasions previous to 
his unanimous election as Mayor of Bull-ring, he had dis- 
appeared from among them, and, each time, stayed weeks 
away, no one could surmise where or on what business : but^ 
although envious tongues cautiously hinted certain resolutions 
of the little mystery, John suffered nought in more generous 
and more popular opinion. 

It may be surmised that this reigning favourite of the 
dashing bachelors of his community boasted a form and 
features suited to the brave rank he held in the world, as well 
as to what is generally known to be one of the great requisites 
sought in such a public representative, elected by such consti- 
tuents. This was not, however, the case. John Gernon'e 
face was square, sallow, and almost beardless, although he 
had passed the age of manhood ; his eyes were unpleasing, 
his mouth was hard, and seldom tempered by a smile ; and 
as for his figure, it was low and square, and his legs wev^ 



uraiewhat of the form known as " "bandy legs". He made up,* 
bowever, in strength, for wlint he lacked in comeliness. John 
hud bosed, through boyhood and manhood, every contempo- 
rsiy wnrthy of notice, and never found one who could 
the power of liis shoulders and arms, or much disturb hi 
liii weil-joinied, ungraceful, bandy legs ; and perhaps a chief 
«inse for this might be found in the fact, that he bad never 
met among them a heart and a mind so tmly courageous, in' 
an animal sense, as lus own ; bo impervious to a thought 0F5 
yielding; so tranquilly certain of success in any struggle for 
prnKinni superiority. 

And such, Mr. Pendergast ascertained, was the difScult 
pwsoa he had cow to deal with, as an intruder upon 
gnrands. Other traits of John Gernon's character gave him 
•till ksf satisfaction, In pretended alarm of the treasonable 
designs of Eoman Catholics, but really for the purpose of 
lapporting the new laws directed against them, it bad become 
fasbionable in all lai^e towns to form, among the citizens, 
military companies, horse as well as foot, who, after receiving 
>nna from the authorities, clothed themselves, and served 
iriihout pay, that is, mastered every Sunday for parade, and 
■went through thf ir evolutions as well as they knew how. Of 
tbese bands, in John Gernon's native city, one was emphati- 
«lly called " The Bachelors' Company", and he, of course, 
itCMne its captain. Indeed, had not his other dignities, and 
'tis previonsly admitted excellence, made this last election a 
Mttor of course, his remarkable loyalty, and inherited dislike 
rf "Popery, slavery, brass sixpences, and wooden slices", 
•wild have almost insured it. For, of the very loyal of those 
MUM, John proclaimed himself the veriest; and so minutely 
^i be cause the administration of all his offices of power lo 
^fy the fact, that the only bachelor's feast he was ever 
Win to decline attending, was that of a Catholic, and the 
w'y dog he ever turned out of the bull-ring, was also of 
Popith blood. 

It was evident, therefore, to Pendergast'a good sense, that 
n Biicli a man be must not make an open enemy. Ha 
""lod, indeed, that, however J okn's wild ways might sink 
bitn in the private estimation of the reflective and respectablej 
^'"^ necessarily, of those in civil authority in the city, 
politic^ zeal served lo establish between hira and them a ^qo4| 
t^iSKtmdeTstanding; that (heir ears were opento^nB Cioosw "' 
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toucliing matters of state expediency, and their inflamed ; 
judices but too active to second any salutary hint he m 
afford. Of John Gemon, then, -whose character and disj 
tion would readily propose, in revenge for harsh treatm 
summary persecution of the proscribed Papists in his^ho 
and -whose political influence was of sufficient weight to ini 
the success of his measure, Pendergast determined to stan< 
free as possible. And in this wise view, after gaining all 
information required, he rode back to his hitherto peaci 
mansion. 

It was his intent to warn Rory Laherty and Patrick O'Bt 
of the peril they were in, and to advise them to avoid 
future contentions with Gemon and his ugly bull-bitch. '. 
fate had so ordered it, that his good instructions partly C3 
too late, and partly were doomed to be disregarded. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Although Father James, after his domestication in the h( 
of his good patron, showed little of the wildness of mind w' 
had characterized him at their flrst meeting; althougl 
proved himself fully competent to the task of 'perfec 
Patrick's education, and to the still more difiicult one of • 
cealing his own calling ; it was evident, notwithstanding, 
his intellects had not recovered, and scarcely ever coul< 
expected to recover, the great shock they had received du 
the visit of King William's soldiers to Sir Redmond O'Bu] 
mansion. 

This fixed though modified imbecility of the conce 
priest was observable in different ways. He never lefi 
room but at meal-times, or, now and then, when he hui 
out of the house by a back-door, to meet Patrick in I 
Laherty 's hut, for religious purposes, or to bury himself ir 
depths of some remarkable seclusion, that he might t 
read out of his breviary the allotted ofiBces for the day : 
upon these occasions, he would sometimes steal on ti] 
sometimes run through the house, as if fearing an enenc 
every step, and even enter the eating-room with a stai 
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libmkmg back, and a glowing quickness of look, vhich no 
prerioos experience of the friendly faces to be met there could 
flnrredt or instruct. 

Otlier proofs of his unsettled state of mind were more 
■ rtriking; aometimes, indeed, grotesque. Having sat down to 
kismeal, be would eat as rapidly and as ravenously as when 
«lunce used to throw in his way a scrap of ptimitive food 
ioring his lonely adventures among the hills, his eyes glancing 
iMpidousIy to either side at every mouthfnl. If wine was 
Irft too long near his hand, he would drink it till he became 
nearly intosdcated, and, in this changed and brave mood, 
aiitter unintelligble soliloquies, which sounded like dignified 
^aeaXa against Lis foes, or smile vaguely, or laugh loudly, or 
nnetimea start up and attempt to say a Latin grace, or chant 
forth a T^tin hymn, until mildly intermptt-d by Mr, Pender- 
pK or Patrick, and thus recalled to his usual state of caution. 
Connected disconrse he scnroely ever attempted with his excel- 
lent friend, though often spoken to for the purpose. He never 
kjt, however, the most profound respect for Mr. Pendergast, 
bm the first day he found a refuge under his roof; but it 
tnist he added that the priest's style of evincing this sentiment 
•U extravagant, nay, absurd, as were other features of hia 
■ Ukviour. For example, upon no occasion would he enter 
ttlcHve the eating apartment without slowly approaching his 
fUron, his head bent and his hands crossed on his breast, and 
AtD inAking him a low, humble, and formal reverence, such 
Ubehad been in the habit of tendering to his ecclesiastical 
•priors: once, indeed, while absorbed in the eontemplatjon 
tfa difficult chapter of a grand theological work which had 
Mti^ied him for years, and was likely to do so to the end of 
lai Qfe, be momentarily yielded to the delusion that Mr. 
I'eadergost was the bishop of his old diocese, and likely to- 
ji?e iiiin » benefice in reward for his literary labours. 

A sudden noise in the house or out of doors, and parti- 
tnUrly the rttport ef fire-arms, would go near to reduce him 
to hit worst former slate of helpless terror ; and when thus 
txtat«d, hia conduct and actions were enough to extort a smile 
from the most commiserating observer. It seemed his impulse 
W hurry at once from his book-lumbered room, in order to 
aeek and claim the protection of hia patron ; and as be fled 
with A sbulBiug step down the stairs or along the passages, 
brukian mutterings of ejaculation or prayer escaped him, and 
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ho wrung bis bands, smote Iiis thighs, or, if very mnc 
frightened, had a fashion of cracking the joints of his finger 
which, either from peculiar formation or long practice, mac 
a sharp audible sound at each twist he gave them. Then, j 
ought to be observed, that in about a year after his ezperiene 
of the good living of Pendergast Hall, and his indulgence ii 
sedentary and even slothful habits, Father James's tall am 
graceless figure became in one part encumbered with flesh,— 
we mean about the region of the stomach ^nd abdomen—- hii 
legs and thighs remaining as lank and as heavy as ever ; anc 
hence, during any sudden fit of terror, such as has last beei 
alluded to, the vivacity of his gesticulations borrowed adcd 
tional grotesqueness from the peculiarities of his shape, lootd; 
covered as that shape was by a very plainly-cut suit of dothef 
in the ridiculous fashion of the time, and as old — (for h 
professed himself too modest, and too saving of his patron' 
purse, to accept a new suit) — as the first day of his entry int 
Clonmel, accompanied by Pendergast, Patrick, and Kory. 

About the same hour at which Pendergast rode into tH 
neighbouring city to make inquiries concerning the ruthlei 
destroyer of his game, Father James issued through hi 
favourite back-door to seek a well-known hiding-place in tb 
grounds, in which to read his breviary. He gained the spo 
without molestation, although, from his glances over hi 
shoulders, one would have thought some fearful pursaei 
near, and had gone through the half of his daily readini 
when two shots, in quick succession, sounded very near t 
him, and something rattled among the leaves and branche 
over his head. To curb the impulse of his nervous fright wa 
impossible. He sprang from his knees upon his feet, tossiDj 
his breviary high in the air, imconscious of the action, and nvitl 
a shrill cry, forced his way through the surrounding bushes, h 
knew not or cared not in what direction. A few boimds aS' 
scrambles brought him into a space of clear ground, an 
witlessly he came in contact with the Mayor of Bull- ring, vrh 
stood there, leaning on his gun, his spaniel panting as 
crouching at his feet, and his hideously-visaged bull-bit< 
silently displaying her tusks at his side. 

" Ay ?" cried John Gemon, coolly, though sternly, as if 
answer to the priest's bump against him ; which, it may 1 
noticed, did not make the low-built Herciiles waver a hai^ 
breadth on his outspread legs, while Father James was aet 



a reboand, ataggering back 
whom have we here, this turn ?' 

The priest gave no answer, but stood stuttering out tha 
imperfect accents of fear, his protuberance mucli pushed for- 
wA, and his arms oonvuisively pulled backward ; while 
Jahn Gemon measured him vritli his cold, fierce eyes, aud 
his bull-bitch continued to make her pursy black lips ritse 
lad fall oyer her set teeth. 

"Be yon the new king of birds and all game they have 
lent out to hinder us", pointing^ to his protectress, "from . 
Aootkig a hsn'ful of wild fowl fo-r the feast of the noble play J 
tf ball-bait, neat at hand ?" continued John. 

Father James comprehended nothing of this second speech ; 
bnthis staring eyes caught the motion of the speaker's hand, ^ 
•> he pointed to the bull-bitoh, and a quick and wild a 
lion possessed his mind, as he screamed, " No, no ! not by auch 
BeflM ! — no, for Christian mercy 3 shoot at me again, but save | 
Bie from the gnashing of her teeth !" 

The Mayor of Bull-ring ivas puzzled. The priest's dreaaj 
^veno indication of his ecclesiastical character, and why bel 
dxmld be thus scared, and talk in such a strain of having'! 
uniself put to death, seemed strange. I 

_ "In good earnest, who be you, master ?" he asked, advanj- 1 
^ a step. 

■Tern know — you know!" answered Father James, rece-' 
wng; "and you are here, hot-foot after me, with that weapon ' 
f your band, and that imp of blood at your heels, because 
Jon know !" 

"And if I do I was told it in my sleep, man", resumed 
Gemon, " Hold, now ! stand ! we mean you no harm, by my 
*»ce and sword 1 Down, Maud, down", addressing the second 
Object of the priest's aversion, as, roused by his loud words of 
Mtnmand to his companion, she prepared to spring ; — " there, 
™* is quiet as an Easter lamb ; and now, master, tell me " 

" Nothing — nought — no word, unless you stand still !" inter- 
"ipled FaAer James. 

" Here, then, still as a stone, I stand, forpeace-sake ; — peaca 
i< best. But tell me, I say, are you of these parts ?" 

" No ! 1 give thanks to my God, no 1" 

"Ay ? and why ? Where at present do you house ?' 

" Yonder — there — under that noble roof, pointing 
Pendergast's mansion, which rose above tbe ttcea at s 
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distance ; " there — ^protected by the great owner of all th 
vride lands, and who says there is no present law to warn 
you in hunting us down, or slaying us, or banishing u 
Pendergast had not mentioned to his poor inmate the ena 
ments which had been levelled against persons of his religi* 
and particularly against its ministers, since their first me 

ing- 

" Protected ! and hunting — and slaying — and banishing 

muttered John Gemon ; " now I begin to understand. A not] 

concealed rebel! ay, and better concealed than the rest; 

heard not of his being alive before this day. The great a 

the noble and the wise Pendergast tells you truly", he resuaw 

addressing the piiest in a mild voice, for his own purpos 

^* No, be you Papist ten times over, or, for the matter o' tk 

Popish priest " 

"Priest I" again interrupted Father James; "man, ma 
who spoke of priests ?" 

Gemon had made the allusion, without suspecting tb 
he parleyed with an ecclesiastic of the illegal form of wc 
ship, whatever might have been his other surmises; t 
this ill-judged interruption put him on the true scent ; a 
another circumstance gave him almost proof of, in his estiu 
tion, an important and alarming fact. Simultaneously w; 
his repetition of the word "priest". Father James *vagu< 
remembered, for the first time since his escape from the w( 
screened retreat, that it was possible he might have dropf 
his breviary ; and, first feeling all his pockets, in an alanr 
and hurried manner, his eyes strayed sideways towards i 
adjacent trees and bushes, and he timidly began to move fr 
his place. 

" Maud ! watch that man !" cried Gemon, assured that t 
priest had lost something of which he ought not to allow h 
to repossess himself; and the canine familiar accordingly ma 
a plunge between Father James and the point he was 
motion to gain, and looking up into his face, fixed upon h 
her baneful glare, and exhibited, more amply tharf ever, 1 
double rows of tusks and teeth. The ecclesiastic, returni 
her regards, though with a very different expression, becai 
rooted to the spot. Gernon struck into the shade, and, afl 
a short absence, again confronted his well-guarded prison 
In his great horror of the bull-bitch. Father James once mc 
forgot all about his breviary, and did not therefore look 
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Gemon to ascertain if he had got it in his handa, Suliaequent 
reflection, towever, hinted that tlie next words addressed to 
iim by the Mayor of Bull-ring must have been grounded oa 
3 knnwledge of who and what be was. 

"Good day, now, toly sir", said Gernon; "for I guess 
mougli about you. Maud ! he may go his ways. Walk off 
to your grand house, I say, master »" 

" I will ; and I am thankful'', assented the priest, " aad the 
Baimal needs not to follow ?" 

"Not for the present: but look you, sir". He stepped 
aftetFatLer Jumes, who, at the noise of his heavy tread, began 
to nin. " Sr^p ! a word more, 1 bid you '." 

"Any thing — any thing in peace — in peace and good-will 
between us; \ is a noble brute — and a good house-dog — and 
sa excellent guard to its master, I warrant" ; endeavouring to 
hok smilingly and approvingly at the object of his praise. 

"Be sure of that", rejoined Gernoii; "but listen. Go 
borne to your fine house, and wben you meet your friend, 
Miles Pendergast, you may as well not call to mind that yon 
We met my handsome Maud on. the grounds here". 

"Indeed, and in truth, I will not, air", promised the pries^ 
WneJtIy and sincerely. 

"Nor her master either", continued Gernon, still adva 
Ong, and fixing on him an expressive look. 

"Assuredly no — and why slioiild I?" 

"Though, on second thought, you may as well", pursui 
Jolin Gernon ; " ay, do, do tell him all about it". 

" Even as it pleases you" ; the priest did not fail to take 
ttep backward for every one that Gernon took towards hinr, 
"erer allowing him within arm's length, 

"And yon may add something to it", resumed the Mayor 
"f Bull-ring, stnking the butt of his heavy fowling-piece 
*6*uist the ground, at which the priest jumped aside, and 
Wely suppressed one of his usual cries, and the bull-bitch 
''lOuelit herself called upon to show fresh readiness for ser- 
Tiae ! " 1>11 him from me " 

** Doubtless! of a certainty !" Gernon's deep 
"'el*, and Father James was anxious, out of time, to prom 
obedience to any thing. 

"Tell him, that for young O'Burfce's sake — and for his 
••«— ay, and for your own sake " 

" I will, I wJJJ J lyivord and troth, IvjillV' 
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'^ Be silent, fool ! and liesr, first, vliat jtm are so orer* 
aiudoas to engage for : keep jonr place, and listen, I say! — 
Hnsth V* A shot at some distance intemqyted the speiker,. 
and quite deprired the priest of self-command. At tiie risk. 
of death in more than one frightful shape, he uttered the 
shrill cries he had jost before scaroelj controlled, and once 
more turned his bade ^d fled. 

But Gremon did not think proper to molest him farther. 
^ No, Maud, jou beauty !" he said, in his gnitlest tones, to 
the loathsome animal, who waited but a signal to pursue the 
fugitire, and bring him back by the ne^; — ^^no^ dearee, 
he *s not worth the trouble : let us see what newcomer ire 
are to hare on our hands ; and do you get to heel, Maud, to 
heel ; and take no notice till I bid you". 

As he spoke, he looked down a narrow and faintly- traced 
path, which ran zig-zag into more remote parts ef the grounds, 
and saw a youth advancing towards him with a gun on his 
shoulder. It was Patrick O'Burke. 

*' Oh ! oho I Paddy Papish is out a-sporting to-day, as well 
as ourselres, Maud", he continued : *^ diat brave shot was his, 
pet ; and if I do n't greatly mistake, he heard that mad priest's 
screech too, and is mighty angry about it. Well, well ; heaven 
help us, this time, at any rate, Maud". 

Patrick's appearance gave cause for Gremon's suspicio&s* 
His brows were knitted, his eyes kindled, and his face red, 
as he came near; and be stepped to meet the intruder on his 
patron's grounds, haughtily and indignantly. Hitherto, ^® 
had not happened to be with Kory Laherty upon any of the 
zencounters between the old gamekeeper and the Mayor o^ 
Bull-ring; nay, owing to £017*8 caution of permitting W* 
foster-son to become embroiled with the dangerous Strang^* 
it was but that very morning Patrick had for the first titO^ 
learned any thing of the matter. 

*' My services to you, Jsir", he said, stopping a few paces fro^^ 
Oemon, who awaited his approach, resting on his piece, »^ 
whistling in a low cadence, as he looked in another directio^^ 

** And mine to you, sir**, he was answered. 

^ What injury have you done upon the gentleman who j 
parted from you?" continued Patrick. 

'^ Gentleman ?" repeated Gemon, measuring him witk 
deliberate glance from head to foot ; — '' I can't tell who Y 
mean by ^gentleman', young master ; but I do not care if y 




inow that the mad creatiire who left my side a moment ago- 1 
has oadergone no injury from mii". ^ 

Polrick, recollecting the peculiarities of his poor tutor, and 
bis aptness to cry out upon slight occasions, was reasonable 
enough, in his heated mood, to give credit to this answer. He 
soon found another sutject for talking on, however, 

"You came here to speak on business wifh Mr. Pendergaa^ J 
fiiflnd ?" 

"No, friend". Gernon continued his low whistle. 

"With some of his establishment, then?" 

"I know not nny of them; and on that head wlshtoremaiEkl 
U vise aa I am". 

"But our gameTceeper, EoryLaherty, is not quite unknowafl 
to you?" 

"A passing acquaintanceship, merely". 

"Briefly, what do you here, sir?" 

"As briefly — who ia it that aslta ?" 

"The O'Borke, and on Mr. Pendergasl's account: so, teU| 
your errand now: — answer my question". 

"Perhaps — if you answer one of mine flrst". 

"Let me hear it" : Patrick also rested on his piece. 

"Where did yoxir worship attend to hear lawful prayej 
fl» last Sabbath day?" 

"Impertinent fellow !" cried Patrick, haughtily. 

" Impertinent ? and fellow ? Phoo — phoo 1 Show me, 
■hntly too, that you went to church last Sunday — ay, 
Uw Sundays before it, for aa many months as we can coi 
^ pay me twelve-pence, current money of the realm, in b: 
■■ction for every Sabbath-day's worship you have missedu 
*ooh being the fine by law established upon stayers-awaw 
"om God's service, and loose livers in this pious land". 

" Tou shall not tempt me, by jour rudeness, fellow, to for 
8*t wholam, whoeverjowmaybe", saidPatriek; "1 
■* demand to know what is your business here V 

''Sport — not business", answered Gernon. 

" And what kind of sport ?" 

"Such as fills — this", continued Gernon, touching ■ 
already half-filled leathern bag which hung from his shoal 

*' With whose permission, friend ?" 

*'Mine owu", replied Gernoa, coolly filling a small tin 

*'*«asnre with brandj ironi a wicker-cased boilW ■vi^idi ^la 
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drew out of his pocket : — " 't is a hot day enough for a Sept< 
ber day : will you please taste ?" offering the measure. 

^^ I thank you, no : but it remains for me to tell you th^ 
you must henceforth have Mr. Pendergast*s leave, as well ^ 
your own, to kill his birds and other game on these ground^ 

** Oh, not at all : see, for example" ; he put his piece su.« 
denly to his shoulder, as a small flock of wood quests fl^ ^ 
over his head, fired, and brought down two of the bircLs 
<< fetch me them, Maud, dearee", he continued, and Maui 
flew to obey his command. 

Patrick lost all patience at this imperturbable insolence < 
"The ugly brute shall never take them off the grounds l" li 
cried. 

" To be sure, no,— -but I will for her 1" said Gernon, pacLzi 
to meet the bitch. 

"Nor you either, by heavens!" Patrick sprang befoxr 
him, turned round and presented his piece. 

*' Hollo ?" questioned Gemon, staring at him. 

** Mind me, fellow", rejoined Patrick ; " your shot is gorx 
I have mine to the good, so take care what you attempt ^ 
do". 

*' Oh, brave ! brave !" exclaimed the other, scoffingly ; a*^ 
the words were scarce spoken, when, flinging down his ov^ 
piece, he jumped head-foremost upon Patrick, and with <^^ 
twist of his arms possessed himself of his : " stop, now, Mau^ 
stop ! I do n't want your help this time ; only keep an e^ 
on the lad, to hinder him and me from any more scuffling 
't is a pretty sporting-piece", curiously eyeing his prize ; " sjC* 
luck is in my roadijthis morning, to make my own of it". 

*' You are robber as well as poacher, then ?" asked Patric?!" 
whose wrath and courage united, though both of the mcF- 
positive kind, did not prompt him to an immediate continil 
ance of hostilities under the circumstances. 

" It can hardly be called poaching", answered Gemon, " t^ 
provide a matter of a few dozen of birds for the good bull- 
feast to-morrow ; or robbery, to disarm a concealed Papist, 
under authority of the Act of Parliament of the last yeaX 
in that case made and provided". 

" Put back the O'Burke's gun in hand, and quit grounds l** 
here interrupted old Rory Laherty, suddenly arriving on the 
€cene, close by the disputants : he was also armed. 

"Skirt him, beauty!" exclaimed Gemon, as, with the 
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when h^^^^l 



npiffity and certainty of thought, he wheeled round 
Bory. The old man knew not what was doing, wh* 
found Himself without liia piece, and at the same moment felt 
Maud Engging his ample skirts, in obedience to her 
orders, 

"I must soon press a baggage wain in the king's serricej at 
iHa rale", piirsued Gernon, " to carry Papists' arms to th*r 
»jal store, yon", pointing towards ihe town; "and -aov 
(teady, young 0", to Patrick, who again seemed to meditate & 
Mtact, — " I will shoot you as I would shoot a Papist rahbi^ 
if jou budge an inch ; as for your gamekeeper (so calledj 
hll that's to be looked to, yet), Maud can manage him". 

"Maybe not", said Patrick; then he addressed Rory ii 
Irish ; — " is he at hand ?" 

"Within a whistle", replied Hory: " and upon the wind' 

"Brann! Brann I" cried Patrick; and Brann, our formej 
M^uaintance, now grown into the giant which PenJi 
had predicted he would he, came galloping out of a 
UTer. The instant the animal saw how matters stood, his 
beavy ears, previously cocked, fell low, his eyes glared like 
iire eoals, his bristly coat grew rough, and he redoubled his 
speed to join his friends. At the same moment, still anothei 
pwffer appeared in view, in a contrary direction, namely, John 
8Wpe, his old musket resting on his aim, and his — (need it 
he said?) — inch-long pipe between his teeth. 

"Look to yourself, Maud I a shot a-piece for the Papists, 
Ud look to yourself 1" Thus Gernon expressed his arrange- 
"Wnig for his changed position, holding a piece in either hand, 
■I'd pointing one at Rory and the other at Patrick. Promptly 
'•Idng his hint, Maud freed Eory's skirts, and faced round to 
^onnoitre her more formidable enemy. ''This is all fair", 
continued Geinon ; " all fair, and prime sport". The fraptious 
tWies of John Sbarpe reached him from a distance., demand- 
^g, in his own idioms, the meaning of the scene before him, 
■ud Kdding every hirmaa being, and the dogs too, be quite 
'^ until his closer approach ; but after a hasty glance at him, 
lernon proceeded as if he were not in existence. "I have 
heatd tell of your Papiah joyant of a dog, Master big 0, and 
long wished to make him and my little beauty better friends ; 
JTOw they are like to be in for it : so, we have nothing to do 
''Ut look on, and show them fair play. Wiut for him Maud I 
""it for him !" Brann ^-et wanted about one Wuditi -^ai&a 
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of the ground occupied by his adrersary, who, even anticipal* 
ing her master's advice, coolly though ferociously awaited his 
^tack. John Sharpe, seeing his all-powerful commands mads 
light of, redoubled his exhortations in the other directiooi 
raised his voice to a cracked scream, presented his musket 
wifh the left arm, shook his right fist, and at last, in an effort 
to run forward, fell. 

At this instant Brann came within a bound of Maud, and, 
perhaps in deference to the beauty's sex, suddenly stopped 
short. Feeling no such scruples with respect to him, shs 
was fast in his throat, in requital for his gallantry, before 
he seemed well aware of her intent. At the first conscioue- 
ness of assault, or of pain, the noble brute chucked his head 
backward, but in vain; Maud held him firm. The great 
strength of his neck and shoulders was sufficient to raise her 
clear off the ground, and he often did so, but still to no pur* 
pose ; and in a short time, self-exhausted by his own struj^ 
gles, as much as he was enfeebled by loss of blood, and 
agitated by pain, he submitted for a moment to the advantage ' 
she had gained over him, lowering his head, so as to penut 
her to tug hard, and uttering short and broken barks, whik 
she did not suffer a sound to escape her. 

"The bit will be out the next tug or so, if he gives up that 
way", observed Gemon ; while Patrick and Kory looked on> 
utterly astonished and grieved at this inconceivable discoinfr' 
ture of their boasted Irish stag-hound : " But stop, what 's ^ 
his head now ?" continued the Mayor of Bull-ring. 

Of a sudden, Brann resumed his struggles to shake off ^^ 
deadly foe. Then he jumped backward, and dragged 1^^ 
with him ; her dangerous tugging being now ended, and 13-^ 
whole strength exerted to cling close and keep her grij^ 
They went back many paces from the spot on which had co^^ 
menced the fight, Maud still dragged or tossed at the will ^ 
her captive. " He wants to get her into the water, the bc^^ 
devil!" cried Gemon; and he had scarcely spoken, wht^ 
Brann confirmed his surmise, by slipping into a small, t^' 
deep pool, which he had gradually approached, and forci ^ 
the bitch with him. They sank ; they quickly rose agaL ^ 
Brann now above Maud, but Maud's tusks still in his thro-^ 
while the water grew tinted with his pure Milesian blood. 

" And now he wants to drown her !" continued Gemc^f 
observing that indeed Brann, easily remaining uppermost ^ 



well by virtue of his superior strengtli, as'l 
If Lis skill in swimniiag, struck Maud repeatedly with hii'^ 
Mayjr paws, and almost plunged his own nose under ■» 
to leep her Irom breathing a mouthful of air. " Well ! if the 
told toul of cunning Papistry be not in the body of that 
fapish brute, my name's not John Gernon! Draw T 
Mwtflt Patrick, draw dogs I I consent to have it called i 
drawn-battle till some other day. Help me, ni 
slue the to-mirrow's bull may near his garland 
IUll!"and so saying he discharged both the loaded pieces j 
nhicli he had hitherto held in his hand, evidently as a pre- 
Mulion against an attack /pen himself by their owners, fiory 
mJ Patrick ; and then, flinging them on the bank of the pool, 
jumped into the water. Patrick followed his example, n 
OBt of anxiety for Brann's oozing -wound, tlian for the life of J 
Maud ; aad both swam, or waded breast or knee high, aci 
rag to the varying nature of the ground at the bottom o 
foal, round their dogs. The biloh's teeth w^re now easily 
disongaged from her adversary's throat, for, in fact, she waa 
liairdrowaed, and sense and muscular power hogan to decrease 
logether. " Take him with yon, to the mass, if you like, a' 
God's name ! and land him at jotir own side, there", exhorted J 
t»«rooa, when they had parted liie animals, and each seized'J 
hia own by the neck. " I will tow .Maud to the t'other side, f 
'*Ud I can but say, AlasEer Patrick, let him meet her again oei^V 
*OBie fit ground, where there are no back-doors, in the shapff J 
of puddled water for Papish cowardice to be the better of^l 

*ttd then ". 

" And then ? and what then, ye limb o' the deevi! ?' 
*ttpWd John Sharpe, who, unobserved by Gernon or Patrick,-^ 
•^ad now gauied the pool's edge, his iviath at its height, i 
5^o««iuence of his disgraceful fall. " So, Johnny Gernon, i 
** you — ah, yuu mother's blessing! ah, you father's pride! 
'^^ yoa pet-bird!" all the while that Sharpe spoke these sofE 
"^^lliwts, meant inversely from their apparent meaning, he 
E^inned in his bitterest fashion, — " Well might I give a guess 
^ JOtt, a langer step off; and so here you are, Johnny !" 
"Here I am", answered Gernon, not yet quite landed. 
"Ybs ; ay, to be sure ; and wliat good wurk have ye been 

: nut ? (deevil crack ye I) what put these tw» . 
*portiog-piece3 in your hands, forbye your ain, there ?'' JolmJ 
w"Upe twik Up tJie weapoas ere Gernon could pie^ea^. ^uxa.fl 
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» 

'< Leaye tHem where you foiuid them, old JoHn ; they are 
mine by right of law". 

" Leave them where I found them ? may be I will ; and 
why not ? Yours by right of law, dearee ? what law, pet V* 

" The good law that empowers all loyal subjects of the 
king to disarm all Papists, wherever and whenever they shall 
be found armed" ; and short explanations from Patrick and 
Rory farther supplied the land steward with the necessary 
accounts of what had happened before he came up. 

"Ay, to be sure r' he then continued; — **oh, doubtless; 
and all because the Mayor of Bull-ring says it; certain— ly! 
Here, Master Patrick ! here. Gamekeeper !" he cried, suddeidy 
flinging the pieces behind him, in such a direction that they 
could be promptly seized by their former proprietors, and 
they were so. " Prime and load !*' he continued, presenting 
his own musket at Gemon ; " ay, and slip in a ball each, tf 
they are handy : my ain ould never-fail has ane a few indies 
above her breech already ; she has so, Johnny Gemon ; and 
now, mind an old sogei?' ; here he put his foot on Gemon's 
piece, which lay on the ground since its master's plunge 
into the pool ; — " nathless that you are Mayor of Bull-ring, 
yon — where the homed devil is, and hath taken up his abode 
by the side o* your ain sel — as sure as he is in anither place, 
and at the side of his dearee of a mother ; and nathless that 
you are king of all bachelors — ay, and called captain of figs*- 
ends, and tailor's geese, and leather-pairings, and wax-ends, 
Johnny — yet, Johnny, pet, ye will be moving from the place 
you stand, afore I bid ye twice over ; you, and that ugly brute 
at your knee, — ugly enough to make her ain baims sinks her, 

troth, ye will, Johnny ! and have a care how ye come 

rieving and plunderiDg to our grounds again, honey, so ye 
will : troth, jest, now, Johnny". 

" Sharpe, do you have a care what you are for doing", said 
Gernon, in reply to this long exhortation : " I tell you quietly? 
over again, the arms are forfeit to the law, being illegally 
carried by concealed Papists ; and *' 

" To be sure", interrupted John Sharpe ; " only, who tonli 
you, Johnny, that we are Papists here ? — and they are to he 
seized by all loyal men ; and who tould ye that you were 
such, dearee?" 

*^The lad will not deny his calling", answered Gemon. 

*' Won't he ? how do you know, pet ? And, supposing he 
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imtt't, how does he know what is his calling ? Does he knoyr, 
Itia moment, if he eyer had so much as a father? Tell me 
llit°; Patrick did not feol complimented, although, i 
Ota way, John Sbarpe meant him well. 

"As to my loyalty, old Sharpe, you shall get some proof of ' 
itjDurself, maybe", resumed Gemon. 

"And may be so; why not ? "Well to get any thing, these 
tiniMj or, if not, obliged til you, Johnny, all the same, ye 
bn; only, now your absence would be good company ; and 
IW 'a the second time I tonld ye so ; troth, jest". 

The law has a word to say to fosterers of Papists, as well I 

Papists themselTcs", retorted Gernon, stooping as if to ' 
■iud round his wrist the cord by which he held his bitch 
tBured: Patrick held Brann also in a leash — " Give me my 

he died, eaddenly springing towards it ; bia foot I 
■Hpped. 

Back, mon !" growled John Sharpe ; " back, and, first foot 
Clnfard, after, or, by the pipe between my teeth, I '11 shoot you 
■II dead as vonr great-grandfather — a body ye seldom heard 
■tl,l reckon f — Corer him !" he continued, addressing Patrick 
qd Bory, of whom the latter only stood with a loaded piece ; 
IiUiuk bad disdained to arm himself in such a contest, 
'Never mistak' me, Johnny ; I ken what I am about as well 
* je can tell me : here am I, land-steward, and under orders 
'tai his honour, my master, as also the gamekeeper at my 
iiaV, to keep you and such as jou from trespass upon our 
poimiia ; and because ye have trespassed over and again, 
tia^aurpiece'is the forfeit to us, mon; and because it is a 
iittat, we '11 keep it, as sure as gunsmith made it: and so 
fttthe tbard time, jest march, dearee — no disgrace to ye to 
Qtnnl before odds, ye ken, wherefore ne'er look shamefaced 
•bout it — only march, march, pet, nalhless". 

With a baffled grin Gercon had been gradually moving 
tlmig the main path towards a private entrance into the 

Cunds, and now he walked on briskly, after glancing one 
t Qpoa Sharpe, and saying, " T b a long lane has no tura- 
^1 Duld acquaintance". 

Sedug that Patrick remained behind inactive, while Sharpe 
■d Rory followed him with presented piece, — " another day 
wlhc dogs, Master big 0", he shouted. 

"As vou will", answered Patrick ; "any day; to-morrow, 
ifjmiilwwe, after the bull-bait". 
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"No, not to-morrow; nor would I advise you or your 
Irisli joy ant to come to our bull-bait, young sir", and he 
turned out of sight. 

^^ Gi' us a hand, lad**, said John Sharpe, returning after be 
had seen the intruder out of the groimds ; '^ Papist or no 
Papist, we know you ower long til stand by and see yon 
wronged by a bull-knecked scapegrace like yon". 

" I thank you, John". Patrick wrung the old man's handi, 
while tears, more bitter than sweet, filled his eyes. And thus 
is given, as we promised, the circumstance which produced 
John's second and most positive declaration of friendsh^ 
towards Patrick 0*Burke ; and as Mr. Pendergast had not yet 
returned from the city, it is thus also explained how tiiat 
gentleman's proposed caution of John Gemon was rendered 
unavailing. When he did come home, and was made ac- 
quainted with the fresh broil between him and his young 
friend and dependents, Pendergast exerted all his powers of 
persuasion to keep Patrick from future rencounters with the 
city bully; and now, as was further premised, he was doomed 
to be disregarded ; for in his heart, in consequence of GeP* 
non's parting threat, Patrick had said, ^' to the bull-bait to* 
morrow I will go" ; and he was sufficiently obstinate, if not 
ungrateful, to hold by his resolution. 



CHAPTER X. 



At an early hour next morning the neighbouring city gat® 
abundant indications of the public sport and festivity which 
"were expected to take place within its walls. Its inhabitautSj 
of the middle and lower classes, appeared in their hoUdaj 
clothes, standing at their shop doors, or outside their stal*^ 
or grouped in the streets, all discussing gleeishly the one ^ 
grossing topic. Amongst them might be seen the owners^ ^ 
the dogs destined to death or glory in the bull-ring, each wi* 
his important animal in leash, lest he might waste his stren^ 
in skirmishing with a rival, or encounter injury by bei^ 
permitted to roam at large. Of these persons many w^^ 
butchers or butchers* boys ; and they generally kept up ** 
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nost esteemed breed of dogs, and had them alwayi 
les for combat, because, the year round, they exercised the 
ruocious habits of the animals by makiag them guardians of 
fliMT shambles, otherwise much exposed and uaprotectod, and 
mofeover, could afford lo feed them on the diet beat calculated 
to excite their courage and spirit. But the competition for 
bail-baiting fame was not confined to the city. From the 
nborbs, and even from remote hiimlets and villages, young 
llnners, or young peasants, led in their fierce watch-dogs, to 
try their chance in tbe ring under the eye of the mayor and 
li» critical judges. These latter-mentioned canine warriors 
Wre not highly priced, however, as they seldom had in their 
Tdns the true blood for the sport, being either mastiffs, or 
Wf-mastiff and half bull -dog, or else quite degraded by a 
descent from the ]>Iilesian family of Brann. It is not meant 
hy this that they lacked courage or strength in attacking th& 
Will, or evinced more care of their limbs and lives than did 
tbe thorough bred bull-dog : a want of method was tbe chief 
itStxt laid lo their charge ; connoisseurs said they did 
"Bght fair" ; which, perhaps, meant, after all, little more 1 
lliM they did not display precisely the same tactics aa those 
pnctised by the peculiar breed of animal which was arbitra*! 
lily iBii to be best fitted by nature for the perilous onslaughn 
they had to make. Such as the rustic candidates for distinction 
»'ere, however, they invaded the streets of the city in consider- 
>ble nnmbers, they and their masters and seconders, male and 
female, adding to the noise and bustle of the so named holiday 
•Me ; while bells jingled in the church steeple, boys and chil- 
fen shouted, and the venerable bellman of the town went his 
tounds, proclaiming in an authoritative though quaveiing 
Toice, orders issued by the civic powers for the maintaining 
twd order, the passive man submitting without a murmur to 
Ibejpbes and laughter of his own particular crowd of tiny. 
jMSecutors, who accompanied him wherever he moved, anf 
iRna the cock of his old hat, down to the tarnished buckles oj 
M equare-toed shoes, omitted nothing worthy of their satira 
At about ten o'clock the place allotted for the day's sport 
«pn to be occupied. 

In the middle of the town, at the widest end of the widest 
iMK, (tood the Market Cross. This was a piece of solid mason 
"rk, lome twenty feet high, and having a substantial pedestal 
" ited by a cross. As may be concluded, it ' 
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work of more Catholic times, and had been inyented for ptu 
poses of business and piety conjointly. Daring public pre 
cessions of the clergy and people, such as were made f 
Pentecost, mass used to be celebrated before it ; and thiu 
considered together with the great event of which it was i 
symbol, and the rude sculpturings of saints and angels <» 
its front, the Market Cross served to create devout associ 
ations in the minds of the people. Its character so far estab- 
lished, it then asserted its influence over their traffic. Ib 
remote and loosely-organized times, the buyer in the market 
which used to assemble in the open space around it, had 
commonly to apprehend that the article he wished to punshsN 
either was of a bad quality, contrived to look well, orhadbeea 
stolen by the vendor ; hence arose a necessity for his receiving 
some solemn voucher of the goodness of the commodity, or (J 
its having been honestly come by : and in the absence of othei 
forms, or of the means of obtaining them, he was satisfied If 
the suspected seller stepped up to the cross, and uncovering 
his head, and laying his hand upon it, swore to the faolfi 
required. 

Such had been the ancient sway of the Market Cross noiv 
pointed out to notice: but the growth of wholesome laws and 
arrangements to regulate buying and selling, as well as the 
change in religion, had, long before the day of the bull-bait 
which many are about to witness, quite deprived it of itt 
primitive vocation. Excessive zeal had even shattered ttf 
here and there, for the purpose of showing a condemnation of 
Popish superstition, by disfiguring the grotesque saints and 
the chubby angels rudely chiselled on it. In fact, the sole> 
or most important service at present required of the Market 
Cross, was, that it should securely hold the great iron-ringi 
which was to hold the rope, which was to hold the bull des- 
tined to be baited for the amusement of a more enlightened 
generation. 

The space round what we may, for this reason, call the bnB 
stake, was rudely barricaded at every side ; and, at two side8> 
very near to the shop-doors and stalls of the street, which wei® 
shut up, or otherwise secured, to keep off the pressure of tl* 
throng. Behind the barrier, where it crossed the street 9^^ 
confronted the stake, rough seats of unplaned planks had be^ 
constructed, for the accommodation of such persons of cond> 
tion as could not obtain places in the windows of the houses ^^ 



ather hand. Immedtately under the front row of these sei 
was a small enclosure, within the great one, where siit 
official person with a. book on his knee, nnd a pen and ink ia' 
bis hand. It was his business to write down, before the com- 
mencement of the sport, the names of all persons who proposed 
to set their dogs against the hull, which process he called 
"entering the dogs" ; and he was bound to close Lis book a 
fnllhour clear of the time for slipping the first dog, in order 
lo limit the number of aspirants for fame, preserve order, and 
wceriajn who failed and who succeeded during the hurry and 
intereet of the fight-dog iight-bull scuffle. After he declined 
to insert a name on his important page, no man could that ia.j 
present himself for a chance of glorj-. 

Intheangle of the harrier, to the right of this seat of office, 
aioie the throne of the Mayor of BuU-ring, with lower places 
for his two sheriffs, and standing room for hb inferior 
Bttendants ; a second small enclosure of stakes and boards 
bang thrown up around all, to guard against possible dangers 
from the bull breaking his rope, or pulling the ring out of the 
Market Cross, or, perhaps, pulling down the cross itself. 

It has been sdd that, about ten o'clock, this scene of the 
spproaehing entertainment began to be filled. Already, in- 
oeed, the lowest of the populace were crushing each other 
almost to death outside the great barriers, and the windows 
rfthehousesof the street, from the first-floors to the attics and 
■V'ligUts, as well as the tops of such as happened to have 
PWi^ls, became alive with more respectable spectators. The 
"ling seats, over the secretary's enclosure — for secretary we 
""vcaU the man ■with the book — were not, however, as yet bo 
"Wch thronged, for the reason that men, appointed for the 
piDpose, kept them only for such important visitors as might 
Mine in a hurry, and be willing to pay a handsome price for 
idmisaioD. 

The secretary's work was nearly done ; one by one, the last 
rf the candidates who were ready to present themselves irithin 
theallotted time, jumped over the palings of the larger barrier, 
followed by their dogs, ushered forward, and, indeed, per- 
mitted to make their jump, by two oflScials with omamentei" 
't*vesinhand; andoneby one they were introduced, atanothe 
*priog, to the solemn office of the registry ; and after having 
l*id him a small fee, and seen him make some marks in his 
™olt, which they believed to be the letters of ttieii names, Quft 
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by one they vaulted back again, and took their standing-places, 
as best they might, amongst the rabble outside the bull-ring. 

But, neither the bull, nor the Mayor of bull-ring, had yet 
appeared, and many anxious eyes looked out for their approach. 
A stir, and loud voices down the street, in the direction whence 
the latter-mentioned individual was expected to come in pro- 
cession to his throne, seemed at last to promise that popular 
impatience and curiosity were about to be gratified. The 
jesting, jibing, and loud laughter and exclamation which had 
previously arisen from the crowd subsided into silence or into 
whisperings, and the glances of all turned to the tiers of seats 
above the secretary's stool ; for, by a narrow private passage, 
which flanked those seats, it was known that the master of 
the sports would enter the ring to gain his place of dignity. 

Few eyes could penetrate down the street ; but the bustle : 
drew nearer ; and presently, instead of the Mayor and his j 
state emerging from the private passage, the fat proprietor of ? 
the head inn suddenly appeared on the highest and most remote j 
of the seats, his head bare, and puffing and blowing from un* 
usual exertion, while he said in a loud though hoarse voice : 

*' Genteels ! neighbours ! and all good lads ! here be a great 
man, from foreign parts, and along with him two ladies of his 
family, who having just put up at the King's Arms (a proof 
of his loyalty and fair intentions), and heard of the nobl© 
sport about to be proceeded in, are in need of a convenieti* 
place for the day ; wherefore I, Kit Holmes, crave for him ai^^ 
his fair dames, in the name of courtesy and hospitality, aS^^ 
ia my own name, and in the name of the King's Arms, tY\^^ 
you accommodate him with one upon the moment ; and weLX ^ 
tnow, the best you have he shall have, — ay, your best of tl*® 
best — your place of honour for the strangers". 

The professional zeal mixed up with this speech did b^^J 
escape the keen perceptions of the crowd, and " Bravo, Kit - 
was loudly shouted in mockery of the innkeeper, at the sat^^^ 
time that no delay occurred, particularly among the more r^ ^ 
pectable people already in possession of some of the importa^^' 
rough planks, in answering his eloquent appeal. A party wl^^ 
sat in the very front row, directly over the secretary's bo:^> 
immediately arose, and vacated their places in favour of ^^j 
Holmes's " great man from foreign parts, and the two ladies c^f 
his family" : and so soon as Kit had paid gracious thanks fc^^ 
what he chose to monopolize as a personal compliment, k*-^ 
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tunied his back upon the ring, and bowed prorouinlly to some 
«ne under him, who, it mauld seem, stood in the street. The 
next moment the trio in whose canse he had been so energetic 
appeared before the curious multitude. 

First came, springing from plank to plank, a gentleman, 
cect^oly of some consideration, tall aud well made, and 
uaweriog, in bis attire, to the inkeeper's promise of his being 
"bom foreign parts": of his features, the people could 
KiKely judge, as his low flapping hat, and the collar of hia 
irarelliDg-cloak, were arranged so as almost whoUj to disguise 
Ibem, When he had ahout half ascended the seats, he 
{nuaed, turned round, and extended his arm and band ; and 
promptly responding to bis offer of service, a comely young 
lady of eighlepn or nineteen, also wearing a dress difterent 
from the fashions at present around lior, bounded up tha 
plank as spiritedly as he had done, thougb more gracefully, 
twk his band first, and nest his arm, and then both faced 
ibe audience, and smiling and laughing, as they spoke to 
udi other in a strange language, continued theirway, ushered 
by Kit Holmes, down to the place of honour which bad 
wen prepared for them. Before they stepped into it, how- 
mr, ihey stopped short, looked behind them, and tha 
jonag ]ady raised one of her fingers in earnest appeal ti 
companion, upon which he assisted her hastily into ber 
wd then hurried back the way h« had come. The spectator^ 
uudonsly watching for his re-appeamnce, saw him iu a few 
•oinntes, leading by the hand another lady, very young, very 
low and slight, but of a childiaLly -reserved deportment, ha- 
bitfd in attire of a grave colour, and having a decidedly foreign 
(■M, of which the tint was dark, the nose long and somewhat 
Mtied, the lips liny, though well-foroied, the forehead strik- 
ligly high, and the eyes deep black, round, observant, indeed, 
•racist restless. She did not sjiring forward as her friend had 
iffoe, but stepped firmly and, it seemed, haughtily ; nor did 
•lie laugh or smile, nor cling close to her guide, but barely 
tfiMliing his hand, suffered bim to lead ber. Once or twice 
Be stooped his head and whispered something to her, which, 
&oai his manner, seemed meaat for her amusement; but no 
Peasant lines played about her mouth, and she only looked up 
ff hi m with eyes full of serious if not impassioned meaning. 
gtuned their scats. The good-hamoured young lady 
leodve her friend, and it eeeraed by her uitentwasa *& 
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iihi^ upoke, by her conciliating smiles, and by Iier pointing 
burkwnrd, that perhaps she made excuses for having left her 
^rnvtt companion behind* But if such was the case, ber 
luninble apologies did not appear to be received in the spirit with 
^vliich they were offered ; for the person whom she addresied 
oitly bowed with an air half htmible, half offended, and m^ 
tug deeply, then awaited her time to sit down; that tSf 
riMuained standing till her fair companion had become seated. 
AVhen all had settled themselves in their places, the gentle- 
man sitting between the two ladies, they could not long 
rinnain unaware that they attracted the full attention of tiM 
crowd assembled around them : in fact, every eye was fixei 
upon the strangers, and they must have even overheard some 
of the many conjectures as to who and what they were, ■• 
well as remarks upon their attire, persons, and features, whiok 
rather freely escaped the common people who stood without 
the barriers ; and the three young visitors bore this by IIO 
means plesant notoriety each in a different way. The gentkif 
man turned sideways, his hat and cloak-collar now complet^ 
hiding his face, leaned his elbow on the edge of the enclosurei 
in contact with which he sat, and spoke in a low tone, now to 
one lady now to the other. His black-eyed charge when she fiiSt 
observed the stare of the crowd, drew a thick veil over her faoei 
and afterwards shifted her position, in evident impatience ; but 
her contrast — ^for contrast she was, being of good height, and 
of a full, almost embonpoint figure, and having fair skin and fair 
hair, blue eyes, a straight nose, nearly meriting to be called 
short, and just redeemed from a turn-up, a little narrow 
mouth, but the lips so rich, that when they closed, which was 
seldom, they almost made a circle ; a round large chin, which 
promised to be double not long after she should become a 
matron, and round cheeks, really rose red, and deeply-dimpled ; 
this happy-looking creature took the admiration of the good 
people in a very different spirit. She also had a veil, but 
instead of lowering it, she put it quite up, throwing it grac^ 
fully, though a little daringly, over her head-dress, and then 
she sent her laughing, satirical blue eyes over the whole assem- 
bly, at first as gravely as she could, but finally allowing them 
to dance, and glitter, and half close in smiles, while with per- 
fect self-command, and perhaps some contempt, she seemed to 
select for critical remark to her companions individuals of the 
motley throng. 
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(. not escape tbe notice of the causers of the mirth ; 
Sequence, although npon her first hrilliant appear- 
g them she had tlie effect of a suddenly -unclouded 
a dttli day, they began to take nmbrage, and to vote lier 
; and conduct audacious, insulting, nnfemintne. The 
late ill-humour of the lesser lady had already oSended 
And in the manner of the gentleman, also, they 
it they SAW additional grounds for being angry ; for, 
1 he still contriTed to conceal his face, it seemed, that 
ret his laughing companion turned to convey to his ear 
:ult of a new observation, he stooped his bead to laugh 
ST, and thus encouraged her in making little of the com- 
JXinnd her — an ungrateful return, to say the least, for 
»dy poHteness shown to the new-comers. 

grave or scowling faces of the assembly soon evinced 
ilings which began to rise in their breasts, and which 
ow encouraged by communicating to each other, Pre- 
they found words to retort upon their provoking critic 
ir party the glances and dumb-show with which she 

them. " Trollops, — not ladies I" cried some, " No 
man, wherever he comes from !" said others. " Randall 
'Hagan, with two of his damsels, maybe, come in dii- 
among honest people, to see who is best worth over- 

on the road home !" proclaimed a country-looking 

He pronounced, in ihis accusaliou, the name of a noto- 
reebooter, one of the captwns or chiefs, as was supposed, 
Kapparee bands who had ^ded King James in the late 
HT, and who, after the termination of hostilities, con- 
s highwaymen, in the otherwise peaceful 

J -eland. And Randall Oge O'Hagan was so cele- 
it admired, for his masquerading talents upon 
ons, that this hint took well, and was caught 
hoed by the crowd, bitterly and with various 
Jalaons. The speaker himself drew some ofthe atten- 
f his audiencsi He stood close outside the barrier, 
g^ as has been indicated, a peasant's dress, and obviously 
Udate for the honour of slipping at the bull a large 
', whose nose rested on the planks at his master's 
> far there was nothing remarkable in the man. 
^lature, however, rising above the heads of the 
1 him and at either hand, as he sturdily folded 
1 his breast, became the admiration of many ; 
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and the women of the mob praised his handsome face ; for, 
notwithstanding its certain expression of daringness, it was 
composed of a fine, open, tranqoil forehead, a Boman nose^ 
smiling eyes and mouth, and a beautiful projecting chin, all 
of the largest order. 

The people were not sure that the strangers understood the 
language in which their reproaches had been addressed ta 
them, and indeed their subsequent conduct seemed to prora 
that they did not. For in nothing did they evince an improved 
sense of respect for their company, or a consciousness of hav- 
ing heen uncivillly or insidtingly accosted ; and the cries of 
the assembly assumed a menacing tone, many voices call- 
ing out to have the intruders dragged back from the conspi- 
cuous and honourable place they were thought unworthy ta 
occupy, when a new event riveted the attention and interesi 
of the more clamorous, and for the present saved— our friendst 
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The clock in the steeple of the market house, which towered 
almost over his head, struck eleven upon the glad ears of the 
man of the book, proclaiming the hour at which he was free 
to shut his registry, and decline to enter the names of any 
more candidates for the day's sport. Accordingly, he closed 
the ponderous volume with a clap which astonished his admi- 
ring spectators, and in a loud voice commanded some of the 
servants of the ring to lead the bidl from his adjacent staU, 
and bind him to his stake, the battered and humiliated mar- 
ket cross. • 

These jfroceedings, of themselves, diverted the anger of the 
people from their imperturbable tormentors, and even pro- 
duced some slight decorum in the critical young lady and her 
party : but it is to what followed we would invite passing at- 
tention. 

A struggle took place at that point of the barrier over 
which the proprietors of the assembled dogs had jumped to 
approach the secretary. It was evident that the two stout 
officials there posted endeavoured to prevent some late aspl- 




rants from pasMng into tbe ring t Toices rose bigli in alter- 
cation, and the guardians of good order flourished their staves^ 
,{ ind used their hands to pash back the pertinacious claimant. 
But, after much wrangling, at a favourable opportunity, he 
cleared the nearly breast-high enclosure at a bound, and stood 
■within the prohibited arena. 

"The most Christian and properest -looking man I have 
en as yet", said the watchful young lady to her companions, 
■praking French. 

"Ay ?" whispered her male friend, half turning round to 
nt this praised person ; but checking himself, "you 
tny dear, I must still hide my face from them all, as 
id well as I can ; but describe your knight, madcap", 

and about twenty-five ; well contrived in the limbs ; 

lODgh in feature for a man ; a smart, though somewhat 

cap, set loosely on his head, a green riding coat to his 

^ttoned tight, as we should say he had not a figure to 

sword at bis side, spurs at his heel, a whip in his 

iffles at his wrist, and the sauciness of Lucifer in 

ing-bsnds on his face, now that be has made that won- 

jump and cleared those plebeian grooms". 

i»d, for a sketch ; — now tell me what else he is good 

\vt aiaj be ?" 

:k, and now I — Were was a fairy-blast, wound on the 
whistle slung round bis neck 1" 
"To what purpose?" 

"Oh, that yciu could see! — it has summoned, and brought 
to his knee, over the shoulders and heads of all opposers, ft 
nmrter, of I know not what race, but I suppose we must call 
it dog, on this dog-day, as large as a mountain kine, and, 
haven save usl looking as fierce as a royal liger". 
" And how many have both eaten up as yet ?" 
"You must wail a while to learn, if 1 am to be your in- 
stnietress — the scene grows too good to look at and tell of in 
B breath ; only have patience, however, and I shall faithfully 
Bopy it for your idleness". 

While tbe lively lady takes ber own time to represent 
things as she pleases, other spectators shall not be kept wait- 
ing. Palrick O'Burke stood patting Braim's head, and scowl- 
ing defiance at the temporary enemies of himself and his dog. 
The guardians of the barrier advanced hostilely to him, and 
nonmnaded him to repass the bounds he had broken. 
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'^ That I will never do, masters", replied Patrick, now smO- 
ing contemptuously, and speaking with assumed carelessnefli. 

'^ I am here to have my name, or rather my little dog^tf 
name, entered in your book for a tilt at the bull, and my bnai- 
ness must be done — where is the man to speed it ?** 

The sturdy officials pointed to the secretary, endosel 
within his proper palings ; but added that the hour was past, 
and that it would be useless to apply to him. 

" We shall see", said Patrick, and with only a slight as' 
ertion of strength and skill, he alighted close at the secre- 
tary's side, impetuously followed by Brann, who, in maklilg 
his own bound, struck the solemn officer with one of his patrt 
and somewhat disturbed the dignity of his position on Ul 
three-legged stool. 

'^ Ma graw gal gorcoon he war !" shouted the always agito' 
ted voice of the unseen Bory Laherty, from the outskirts of 
the crowd. 

" Never a better", cried John Sharpe, whose cross-grained 
face was agitated by the opposite feelings of wrath agaiiill 
those who bruised his toes with their heavy brogues, and 
approbation of his newly-selected proteg6. " Never a betteif 
— lad ! til him, til him ! hu, ugh !" 

But neither his own courage and address, nor the aid of 
these exhortations, enabled Patrick to gain his point with the 
precise secretary. The hour had struck, " and not even prino6 
or king, ay, or the great Pope of Rome himself, with all hi0 
bulls" — this he added sneeringly, — " should enter a dog that 
day in the entering book". 

" But you mean not to say, good fellow, that my dog shall 
not take his turn at your bull, if he and I fancy it ?" ques' 
tioned Patrick. 

Yes, the obdurate secretary meant exactly that, and nothing 
else ; nay, he meant more than that, he meant that Patrick 
should quit the ring forthwith, and take his stand among the 
good people outside its limits, as the bull would immediately 
be led to his stake, and the Mayor immediately follow, and 
time could not be spared for idle altercation. 

" No, no, friend", said Patrick, " I do not think it is in my 
mind to undergo anew a squeezing such as I have just escapea 
from ; but since you will not oblige me in the slight matter 
I have demanded of you, you cannot surely make objection 
that I stand here, at your side, to witness the coming sport ?" 



Strong 
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Strong and loud objections, however, the ofEcer did make ; 
ind whea Patrick repeatedly declared that he would not more 
fiom his present comfortable place, he angrily conmianded the 
tKo leepers of the barrier, who all this time stood near, and 
IS many more hands as were willing, to assist to force " the 
ipawn of the old Papist" out of the ring. 

"Hear you that?" whispered the observant young lady fli 
often spoken of to her male companion : it will be remem 
bered, that the remarkable strangers sat in the front and 
lowest row of the tiers of planks, and were divided from the 
Mcretaiy's enclosure only by stakes and buards, 

"If I am removed, good fellow", remonstrated Patrick, 
drawing his light sword, " it must only be after this bright 
ateel passes through the churl bodies of more than one who J 
dull dare to lay hands upon me ; — and look you", pointing to 1 
Brann, who began to growl and pace round hia master, " thit I 
PajBsh hound is to be removed too". 1 

The voice of the secretary rose higher ; he appealed to the 
Saseinbly against these bloodthirsty threats of one who drew 
upon peaceable and loyal people a sword which he was not 
entitled to wear at bis hip ; and many of the lower orders, par- 
fcuiarly those who, like Patrick, had come too late to be 
"siilered", but who, unlike him, durst not venture to insist on 
q^osing the laws of the Bull-ring, answered the appeal by 
I biwing, hooting, and crying out to have the " saucy Papish 
tor" flung headlong to them, that they might award him itia 
neriti. At the same time, tliree or four of the most violent 
sf the mob prepared to clear the barrier and reinforce the in- 
Mlcd gnardians of good order, and it seemed, indeed, that 
Dulters were about to proceed to extremity. 

"Can we do nothing to assist the Papist lad?" again de- 
nuded the young lady of the gentleman at her side ; and there- 
i^On tliey began to whisper earnestly together. 

"Hold, feliowa", cried Patrick, seizing Brann's bristling 
seek ere the foremost of his foes closed upon him : " I wish to 
Wwd sU dcwnright violence if possible, and therefore let us 
Krike a parley: provide ms a seat here, at my back, and 
I iriU quietly leave your ring". 

Btil when inquiring glances were directed to the seats be 
ipoka of, no place appeared vacant, all having been occupied 
within the last half-hour. 

" By well-managed packing and contriving, it may be done, 
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Lowever", resumed the young ladj, still speaking to her pro 
tector ; and while she spoke, she and both her friends morei 
close together. 

"Quit, quit!" shouted Patrick's opponents, ** there is m 
room for you among the gentlefolks ; quit !— and take jow 
stand with your betters outside the ring". 

" Turn", said a low, sweet voice, almost at Patrick's ear; 
and when he obeyed the command, his eyes encountered those 
of his new friend, as she pointed to a scanty seat by her own 
side. Surprise, and indeed admiration, kept him silent for a 
moment, — and motionless too, except that with much respect 
and ceremony he raised his hand to his cap, and stood uncor- 
«red and bowing before her. 

" Haste, if indeed you are really disposed to save us s 
broil", she resumed, speaking briskly, while she turned her 
«yes and head away — "haste, and treasure up your politeness 
for another time and for some other person; doubtless 'tis 
not too much to carry about with you". 

" Madam — " Patrick began to mumble. 
' ** Jump, Sir ! we have seen that you can do that at lea«t— 
jump ! and let us rest in peace and quietness". 

And, thus exhorted, Patrick did jump, and so did Bnufflf 
uninvited, and in a few seconds was settled, to his great 81Z^ 
prise and delight, by the side of his despotic patroness, his 
tuge hound trying to crouch himself down at his feet. 

The conduct, during this scene, of the tall and handsome 
■countryman who had accused Patrick's protectress of being at 
present seated under the guardianship of the far-famed Kap- 
paree Randall Oge O'Hagan, is worthy of notice. He stood 
at that point of the barrier around which clustered the most 
zealous seconders of decorum, some of whom eventually en- 
tered the ring to support the men with the staves. In the be* 
ginning of the tumult, no voice rose louder than his in exhor- 
tations to punish the unbefriended Papist ; and when those 
near him prepared to scramble over the enclosure, still he wtf 
earnest in encouraging them. And yet one or two shrewd 
and comparatively quiet spectators, who watched his mann^ 
and proceedings, felt half-disposed to believe that much of thi* 
show of energy was of a doubtful character. A smile seemed 
to lurk in the corners of his mouth at the moment that h» 
words breathed the most uncompromising wrath in echo to th© 
outcries around him ; nay, the tones of his voice might be sap' 
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ircement ^^^ 



posed to disguise by their very loudness a mockery of 
tious sptrii which be caught up aai repented. It was su^ected 
too, although he readily volunteered to assist the reinforcemeat 
■gaiosC Patrick iu straggling through the dense crowd and 
^siag the barrier, and although he even appeared to exert 
lui great strength for the purpose, that he contrivedto impede 
tulier than accelerate their progress, in something of the way 
b which one, while playing with a cliild, will pretend to lend 
Ikeorchina hand to enable it to stand on its legs and run away, 
It tlie very time siily contriving to keep it rolling about on 
Ihullnor. But more interesting persons must be attended to. 

" Now, at the least, Madam", resumed Patrick, after he 
occupied bis rather scanty Beat, "you will permit me to ex- 
fnas my gratitude for the timely courtesy shown in my favour''. 

"No; and for a good reoaoti, because there has beeji no 
tauttiy shown in your favour"', the ludy answered him, 
»liilB her eyes were fixed on the peojJe siraight before her at 
tile uther side of the ring. 

"In ray poor Brann's favour, then ?" questioned PatricI^ 
iiwically and half-ofiended. 

" No, again ; for fear of the old saying, favour me, favour 
By dog". 

"In whose then? for assm-edly here are but Brann and. 
>&;Klf to contest the boitour, unlesi that, without our kuow- 
Isdgt^ we are each two dogs and two men ; — in whose favour 
dun, Madam ?" 

"i have as much as answered your questiou ■beforehand: 
—in favour of niy friends and myself, and of all peaceable 
people here, who have not come to see an Irish, or rather a 
ttmigrel Irish, bull-riag changed into a gladiator's circus". 

"Well, Madam, I must be grateful to Heaven, then, if not 

loyoa, for any chance which has gained me the hiippi 1 

nuan the honour I now enjoy". 

Patrick withdrew the familiar word he was about to utter^ 
^uee be saw a slight cloud begin to gather on tbe young 
wly's sonny brow. 

"To heaven and to your guardian angel and patron saint, 
'i^ a good Papist", she added, 

"Good, or bud, or indifferent", he replied, again hurt, and 
•llowing it to appear thit he was, " I will not believe llmt 
■""sbucn generously rescued from tbe common iusult of 
lUob uouud us, to be ". 
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^' Tydtted with Papistry here ? Well ; and yon need noft 
fully believe it, unless you are very much of a mind to do 8(% 
and furthermore determined to wage war, as best you caoy 
against every creature you speak wifii". 

*' On the knees of my Papist heart, then, Madam, I crsrt 
pardon for my unworthy doubt; particularly as your laifc 
words emboldened me to think, though upon indirect ground^ 
that I have a right to thank you for something after all". 

'<For nothing under the blessed sun; and yet try youc 
genius anew at the game of seeing things out of sight". 

*^ Thus, then, under your permission. Since I have not 
obtained entrance to this honourable seat that I might hear 
my religion cast into my teeth as a disgrace and a bye word, 
surely it was at least pity for the unseconded Catholic that, 
suggested the freeing him of the taunts, and perhaps worse, of 

the crowd without and even for pity I toiU be grateful—" 

I, who so seldom find it". 

" Still, I would counsel you, Sir, not to be at the trouble^, 
though perhaps there was a little of what you speak about m 
the matter, and who could help it ? A unit of an unfledged. 
Papist flourishing his bauble sword against yonder host of 
bold and brave loyalists ! We deemed you an escaped bed*; 
lamite here; or supposing your wits about you, wondered 
that you did not go on your knees, and cry nUserecorde^ from, 
sheer instinct". 

" Again supposing the instinct". 

" To be sure ; and why should it not be supposed ? They 
know it is in you, and in all of your tribe ; and ye are whd 
ye are because of that knowledge — second-hand men, and 
your wives and daughters helots of helots ; things are ye, made, 
only to be fined, imprisoned, disarmed, — (how come you by 
that plaything at your hip ? think you to wear it long, after, 
to-day?) — disarmed, disinherited, whipped to chui^ch by tbe 
beadle, or threatened with the loss of double your fortunes 
— twelve pence each, — and voted unworthy of loyal house* 
wives, loyal mistresses, — (you rode hither to-day, did you?) 
sparrow-shooting, governorship of rabbit-warrens, and towft 
bell-ringing". 

" I did not indeed know — " Patrick began, but she inter- 
rupted him. 

" Look again at the men in whose presence you have dared 
to think yourself a man, and be thankful that you now breathfi 
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o feel a true xepentance, — ^note the inborn superiority that 

BtB upon their foreheads and flashes from their noble eyes. 

Bee in particular the grand being just opposite to us, whose 

inad, wedged in between two others, is gracefully covered 

vith a red and blue night cap,— and was it to his beard, and to 

tiie beards of such as he, you presumed to offer defiance ?— 

kard, I may say, for owing, doubtless, to the lofty purs i. its 

of the week (he will turn out to be the free, high-caste 

Imtcher of your city, I reckon) — ^it has thriven on his chin 

Knoe the last Saturday at night to this present Saturday mor- 

Bing: — before him, and such as him, you bared your little 

iword, did you, and deemed yourself worthy of slipping 

your Papish hound at an orthodox lord of ijie meadows ? 

(Heaven keep you, pray I, from the thought of whispering 

your bristly monster over these palings and planks, by and by, 

A despite of them all !") 

Patrick did not well know what to think of this rapidly- 
spoken tirade. The previous simplicity of his life left him 
almost ignorant of the worldly mode of hiding a meaning 
Under a play of words ; and whether the lady ridiculed him, 
or his late opponents, he could not exactly divine. He was, 
kowever, more disposed than otherwise to decide in his own 
&yoar, and, at all events, he felt amused at her remarks, and 
<^ce or twice had nearly laughed out. 

After his timely escape from the secretary's box, those 
■^0 had been pressing up on him sulkily retired, at the pru- 
dent recommendation of the most important person yet arrived 
^n the scene, and left him to enjoy his seat in comparative 
peace. The ill-humour of the crowd still continued, however, 
Against him, and when they had time to observe how he had 
disposed of himself, it began to return in full force against 
iis chance protectors also, and blending into one current, 
to doublei^ flow of disapprobation soon became re-directed 
towards the place occupied by the strangers. During the 
l»dy*8 late discourse with Patrick, she resumed her good- 
humoured but mocking notice of the people, as may have been 
concluded from one of her illustrations, and the uproar against 
the unpopular visitors grew louder and more hostile than ever. 
Perhaps because he observed this, "the great man from 
foreign parts", who, since Patrick's coming, had been turned 
*hnofit with his back to him and his fair lecturer, his face 
completely hidden from the youth's notice, and seemingly ab- 

1 
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sorbed in conversation with tbe darked-clieeked girl, move 
himself slowly round, and made a sign for his second jonnj 
charge to attend to something he had to say. She incline< 
her head accordingly. Patrick's eye involuntarily fixed on tlu 
reserved gentleman of the party which protected him, and who 
to his great surprise previously felt, had not yet honoured hin 
with a salute. The moment he looked, that person, evidently 
after glancing for the first time at him, was in the act d 
starting on his seat in a remarkable manner, but had with- 
drawn his features from possible observation ; then there ea< 
sued between him and his more communicative companion 
whisperings more earnest than those with wbich their secret 
parlance had commenced, and Patrick detected the young ladf 
looking askance at himself, seemingly in much interest. In i 
moment afterwards her cloaked friend again turned away, and 
she sat upright in her place, with imusual gravity of deport* 
ment, but with a new and lively interest still pla3ring throui^ 
her speaking features. 

She did not hasten, however, to resume any conversatiaB 
with Patrick, and he was stud3ring what question to askbcTi 
when loud shouts outside the ring fixed the attention of aBi 
even of those of the crowd who had been so angry agunit^ 
him and his satirical protectress. The people present cangtt 
up the shout, and the bull was ushered to his stake, gaining it 
by a passage, left open for him, to the base of the market- 
cross, from a neighbouring alley of (he town. The animil 
was blindfolded when he entered the ring, a cloth beiii| 
thrown over his head, as well, perhaps, to disguise its ortA^ 
ments, until the fitting time, from public gaze, as to hinder 
him from being scared and rendered prematurely ill-tempered 
during his progress from his stall. But so soon as the cablep 
ingeniously and firmly afi^xed to his hind-legs, had been se- 
cured in the iron ring of the market-cross, hi^ conductor! 
whisked off with an air of triumph his envious veil, and at tlis 
sight of his garlanded front and gilt horns, if not at the grand 
glare of his courageous eyes, another great shout arose froia 
the spectators. 

" Noble creature ! " said Patrick, willing to be heard by tM 
lady at his side ; " how astonished and how inquiringly h* 
looks at the unexpected scene around him, as yet unsuspicious 
of the many foes he is led hither to encounter — ^though, there 
now I aa the more currish dogs begin to bark and jump up t€ 
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get a view of bim outside the palings, he begins to have mis- 
giviogs and to prepare for the fight "• 

No answer was returned to this speech ; and Patrick con- 
tinued, — *' I do fear now and then that bull-baiting is but an 
inhuman and uncivilized pport". 

<< Especially for ladies", said his companion. Patrick en- 
desToured to explain himself out of the conclusion which he 
kd certainly induced. 

^£noiigh", she resumed ; '^ the words have been spoken, and 
I agree with you, and do I not. Use and the fashions of 
countries have much to do, if they have not all to do, with 
questions like this; and I have passed my childhood and 
girUiood in a country where ladies with blood-royal in their 
leins sit out exhibitions of the king of the pastures, which en- 
gige him in contests, not with dogs, at the risk of his being 
iBratched, but with armed men, on horseback and a-foot, 
mder the certainty of his being slain before the contest is over"* 
If Patrick had a doubt of the seemliness of a lady being 
peient at a bull-bait, these assertions removed it ; but in fact 
tms nearly impossible that such a doubt, at least in any 
ibong shape, could have possessed his mind ; for from his 

I' childhood be too had seen the gentler sex of every rank attend 
nch displays, nor had he been able to advance before his 
habits and his age, like Touchstone, so as to express his as- 
tonishment that '^rib breaking should be sport for ladies"* 
Bat still fearful that he might be supposed to have ventured 
i reproof on the subject, he was about saying something very 
conoliating, when the approach of the Mayor of Bull-ring 
to open the amusements of the day, once more compelled him 
to be silent. 

A squeaking trumpet and a dull-sounding drum, beaten with 
one stick, were heard behind the seats at his back, and then 
ilong the passage which flanked them. Treble acclaims filled 
the air. The rude door of the passage leading into the ring 
opened, and, preceded by trumpeter and drummer and by his 
huUfis, and followed by his sheriffs, the Mayor approached his 
chair of authority. 

His bailiff, his sheriffs, and himself, were habited and ap- 
pointed so as to give a grotesque, yet showy imitation of the 
Kal authorities of the city, whose titles they usurped. He 
vore a red flowing gown trimmed with ermine, and much 
more embroidered than its prototype ; his ample peroke det* 
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cended over his shoulders; enormous muslin bands pended 
from beneath his chin, and his white wand was clasped ^th 
dignity in his right-hand, while his left led on his beauty 
Maud. One of his bailiffs (two attended him, and bothweie 
attired like him in extravagant emulation of theii models) 
carried his huge mock sword of office ; the right shoulder of the 
other groaned under a mace, of which the top was a hetfj 
block of wood, uncouthly carved into the likeness of a buln 
head, and covered with Dutch-foil ; the smart cocked-bats, 
swords, and whole costume of his sheriffs, were still copies of 
their originals (though in better taste, for the young bachelon 
who enacted these parts paid much attention to the gentili^ 
of their appearance) ; aod even the masking trumpeter had 
on the uniform of him of the city corps, who always ran, 
swelling his cheeks and making a wretched noise, before tiie 
true mayor of the loyal guild, and before each judge of assilB 
upon his arrival in the town : and the youth that smote the 
wet sheepskin of the drum with one stick, was a mimiining 
caricature of the old man who always attended the chairmg of 
a member of parliament at elections. 

And thus attended and caparisoned, the Mayor of Bull-iing 
stepped up to his high chair with gravity and with an efibrt 
at dignity; his sherifis occupied their stalls at his left-hand; 
his bailiffs stood with the sword and mace on the ground be- 
neath, and the trumpeter forthwith issued proclamation ta 
begin " the noble game of bull-baiting". 



CHAPTER XII. 

"Hear ye! hear ye! hear ye! all good men of bull-ring I' 
cried the trumpeter: "by virtue of his high and excellent 
office, and in honour and perpetuation of ancient times and 
customs, his worship Mr. Mayor now wills and commands 
that the noble game of bull-bait be here and forthwith 
opened**. 

A good-humoured cheer, mingled with laughter, testified 
general consent to and approbation of the Mayor's orders, and of 
the mock solemnity in which \ii8 crv^r TDL«A^\\i\s Y^<i<ilamation. 
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The trampeter continued :— ^ 

^'And first, it is his worship's will and pleasure that the 
laws and regulations of bull-ring be well understood by all 
ha sabjects, to the effect following :»- 

''The noble game to commence by slipping one dog at a 
time against Sir Bull, till all the dogs entered take their turn ; 
ind first dog first, and last dog last, according to the order of 
tibe book of entiy. 

''Then such dogs as shall have legs to stand on, are to 
attack Sir Bull in a body, for the melee. 

"Any two or more dogs that forget their proper enemy to 
%^t amongst themselves, shall be withdrawn from the mel^ 
%j tkdr masters, and not suffered to take to the ring again* 

"No dog that has not been duly and lawfully entered shall 
CBOGonter Sir Bull during this day's bait ; and if a dog trans- 
giess this law, he shall be dealt with according to the judg- 
aent and sentence of Mr. Mayor, even to extremity. 

"There is no appeal allowed from the decisions of Mr. 
Mayor, whether in the awarding of praise or blame to the 
do^ or in punishing them, as has been last proclaimed. 

"And now, valour and good fortune to all good dogs of 
Boll-ring, and may the best win the day— *-Grod save the King 
•Od Mr. Mayor !" 

While the crier adorned the close of his proclamation by a 
i^w flourish on his trumpet, to which the vapid drum and 
^e resumed shouts of the people made answer, Patrick's fair 
ftiend said, *' a timely warning in the two last mandates to all 
*och as dare think of slipping an unprivileged dog". 

" We shall see", answered Patrick. In fact, her first hint 
^bim on this point had not been forgotten, and she now 
^ke with a snuling sarcasm which piqued him still more. 
He remembered, also, that he had come to the bull-bait, and 
flight Brann with him, chiefly because John Gemon had 
^mmanded both to stay away ; and the refusal of the man of 
^ book to enter his name for **' a turn at the bull", to say 
i^othing of the insults he had ailterwards suffered, farther 
tempted Patrick to form a will of his own on the subject. 

A description of the day's amusement may now be expected ; 
°ttt notwithstanding that such an exhibition Was called fashion- 
able m England and in Ireland about one hundred and thirty 
y^^n ago, and that therefore even a lady's presence at it ixL 
^boie days must necessanly be excused by us, it is not VnteiiidAdL 
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to ])rocced with the sport under the eyes of more refined and 
enlightened spectators of either sex. The fortunes of manj 
poor dogs, therefore, as one by one they rushed to encounter 
the now enraged object of their unprovoked hostility, must 
remain dead to fame or to commiseration. But events are 
connected with one or two dogs in particular, which may 
palliate some slight allusions to the proceedings of the ring. 

It was the arrangement, that the masters of the combatants 
should lead them in pairs to the little enclosure sacred to the 
man of the book, in order that while one dog was engaged, 
another might be ready, bristling with excited fury, to take 
his place in case of overthrow, or when the time allotted for 
a single attack should have expired. About an hour after 
the baiting commenced, the handsome countryman before 
alluded to, was called into the ring by name, along with • 
another privileged person — his name sounding loyal, tf j 
Patrick's companion observed, — to wit, John Johnson. With 
a loud and hearty '^ here I am l** he vaulted over the barrieri j 
showing an agility remarkable in a man of above forty, and then j 
walked towards the secretary, his mastiff led by a chain, inth 
a step and an air which would have been deemed courtly and 
gallant in a person of birth and station. Having entered the 
secretary's stall along with his comrade, he stood close under 
Patrick's seat, his head upon a level with the palings over 
which the latter leaned ; but before turning round to face the 
bull, he offered to Patrick, and much surprised him by so 
doing, a secret, smiling, and shrewd glance, and then pulled off 
his hat and bowed graciously to the young lady at Patrick*! 
side, who, notwithstanding her self-command, and what the 
crowd called her audacity, blushed to her eyes, and looked 
confounded at the compliment. His politei\ess, in both caseS| 
did not seem to be noticed by the multitude, so intent were 
they in watching the fate of the dog then clinging to the bnlL 

That dog was disposed of: John Johnson's comrade hallooed 
his at the enraged and bleeding animal, and John himself was 
warned to stand prepared for seconding his immediate prede- 
cessor. 

^' She 's a staunch, true-blooded bitch now engaged**, he 
remarked, turning to Patrick, " and I need to be in no huny 
to loosen the chain from my own mastiff's collar*'. 

Patrick made the man no answer. In fact, he had noticed 
his zeal against him during the contest with the secretary. 
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ad not suspecting its quality, as shrewder observers had done, 
rendered at John Johnson's insolence in daring to address 
bun so familiarly. 

" T is a great pity your own fine hound came too late for 
& tilt to-day, Sir'', continued Johnson, as innocently as if 
nothing had happened. 

Still Patrick was silent, and now showed, by his brow, how 
offended he chose to be. 

" He has the true old drop in him, I warrant", pursued his 
oew acquaintance, turning his back upon the ring and confront- 
ing Patrick, with his legs widely extended, and his arms folded 
wd, while the mastiff's chain was held tight in one hand. 

** And you — ^you, Sir, have the boldness of the devil in you, 
I'think", retorted Patrick. 

"Oh, never mind me; there is little harm in me at any 
Ute, whatever I may say or do, master ; only, of a certainty, 
I never saw a finer old Irish stag-hound than the one that 
jumped after you into the ring awhile ago ; and I say again, 
^ is a thousand pities he is not allowed to show what he can 
io against the bull". 

*Mind your own dog and your own business, friend, or 
t is like that you also may have to complain of losing a chance 
ftis bait**. 

"How so. Sir?" asked Johnson, smiling incredulously, and 
^ changing his position. 

" Were your eyes turned in the direction they ought to be, 
you need not ask, man ; I tell you, that your comrade's dog 
18 down, and that the Mayor, after looking to note how idly 
you engage yourself here, — and particularly with one whom 
ne loves not, — has loosed his own bitch, and is now slipping 
ler at Sir Bull". 

"Ay, do you tell me so?" said Johnson, at last turning 
tlowly round : " 't is the truth, as I am a sinner. — Hollo, Mr. 
Mayor! what is your worship pleased to be about? Sure, 
xny turn is come now". 

" It was your turn", answered the Mayor, from his place of 
high estate, — " it was your turn some minutes ago ; but y 
have permitted the time to pass without loosening your ' 
and that gives me my turn, to your discredit for the da]^, 

" But is this good bull-ring law, please your 
remonstrated Johnson ; ^^ sure it was not in the i 
Mr. Mayor ?" 
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*' T is good bull-ring law, notwithstandlDg, Sir Idler. Sa^ 
halloo, Maud, dearee !" and at these words Mr. Mayor let go 
his bitch of the atrocious countenance, and with one bound 
she gained the ring, and with another the bull. Shouts of 
applause at their Mayor's decision, and at the gallant attack 
of his favourite, burst from the spectators ; while John Johnson 
raised his hands and shrugged his shoulders, seemingly in 
patient resignation to a sentence, from which, according to the 
trumpeter, there was no appeal. 

*' You foretold my luck, of a certainty, Sir'', he resumed to 
Patrick. 

'^And after all your brass-faced hardihood towards nep 
since you came hither, and before you came hither, will you 
tamely bow to the hard judgment passed upon you?** do* 
manded Patrick, now inclined, while he scolded hun, to tako 
the man's part, first, because his case of grievance resemblel 
his own ; second, because he suspected that the Mayor had 
thus punished him, chiefly in consequence of having obserrol 
Johnson in seemingly familiar intercourse with a detestel 
person, — ^namely, Patrick's self. 

'^ Why, you see, Sir, this much was in the proclamation, of 
a certainty, that if any dog runs at Sir Bull against rules, be 
is to be dealt with even to extremity— to the death, mayhap^i 
replied Johnson. 

^' Pshaw ! they durst not harm a hair of your dog's tail*f 
continued Patrick, — '^ nor of mine either, if I choose to slip 
him". 

'' But you would not slip him, of a certainty, on the rislEy 
Sir?" 

'* Would I not ?" Patrick's eye kindled as he glanced towardi 
the bull, and he stooped and engaged himself with Brann's 
collar. At Maud's first onset, she attempted, with consum- 
mate instinct, to seize the bull's lip ; the only grip, could she 
have taken it, which, as is known, can quell the animal'i 
spirit. By a sudden jerk of his head, he baffled her, and for 
her own safety she was then prompted to fasten on him as 
she could, and accordingly made sure of one of his ears. 
Thus tortured, the poor animal, unable to use his horns, strove 
to shake her off by tossing his head from side to side, or to 
cast her under his hoofs and trample on her ; but he strove 
in vain. And this wretched struggle had been going on be- 
tween them during Patrick's and Johnson's resumed discourse^ 
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mtil, just as Patrick spoke the last words, Maud was fluDg 
off by her indignant foe, — not without carrying her own token 
tf his ear with her, however, — and fell a heavy fall, nearly at 
ttie foot of the Mayor's throne, and for a moment lay motion- 



** Would I not?** Tauntingly demanded Patrick. 
"I do not advise you", said Johnson gravely. 
^Ay by my namesake Saint and Ireland's patron, but I 
till, though, Sir ! And since you want the courage, see out 
Ibis question of both our lights, my master^'. 
^Do not", exhorted his new friend. 
**Do not", whispered his fair protectress gravely, 
^Nay, but lady fair, you did not so admonish me a while 
igo; and now I say, with Mr. Ma3'or, 't is too late to preach 
Be up patience", replied Patrick, nothing but his hand now 
Uding down the impatient Brann. 

^ She is not worsted, my beauty is not, and comes to her- 
idf within time I" cried the Mayor, who with his sheriffs had 
4eieended to comfort Maud ; *^ and so, she is entitled to have 
kr turn out. To him again, pet !" and he encouraged her 
with a preparatory and affectionate chuck under the chin. 

'^Not before her master!" exclaimed Patrick. ^^Up and 
^ Brann, you Irishman !" 

" Still I say do not, Patrick O'Burke", again said the young 
jidy, gently touching Patrick's shoulder ; but this new wam- 
Bg, though it started him, came indeed too late, for Brann 
m. bounded into the ring. 

" Holy Mother, Madam ! you know me ?" Patrick began 
to inquire, but what ensued left him no farther time for asking 
^tions or receiving answers. 

The Mayor had caught a glance of his proceedings just be- 
fore he released his hound, and bellowing forth, '* What 's to 
4) now! — the rules broken through by an unentered dog? 
Ponish him, Maud ! pay him ! give him his fairing 1" he let 
loose his bitch at her well-known foe of the previous day: It 
was at the same instant that Patrick gave Brann his parting 
BihoTtation ; the animals, rushing in nearly opposite direc- 
tions, encoutered each other in a shock. Without a snap at 
sither side, the mere weight and gravity of Brann sent Maud 
!olling on the stones, and instantly taking advantage of her 
ixposed condition, he returned her the caress in the throat 
rith which she had obliged him about the same hour the day 
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before ; and keeping her down with his paws by virtue oi 
his tenfold sti'ength, strove as hard for a honbouche of hei 
*' sweet body" as ever she had striven for one of his. The 
Mayor of Bull-ring, suspecting how the battle would go^ 
hastened with his officers great and small to part the com- 
batants, at the same time calling authoritatively upon Patrick 
to take away " his hound of hell ! " Patrick, however, did 
not stir, and a few seconds more decided the contest. Ere he 
quite gained the dogs, the Mayor heard Maud utter for the 
first time in her life growling admissions of inconvenience^ 
and saw Brann*s long jaws making short gnawing snaps 
without parting his teeth ; and at John Gemon's next step, 
Brann bounded away from his unhappy victim, flinging some- 
thing out of his mouth, as if in detestation, although in rage 
and triumph. ** My poor Maud, is that the way with you at 
last ? " inquired John, standing over her. 8he answered him 
by one horribly-loving glare of her unlovely eyes, rolled from 
her back to her side, and was dead. , 

This seemed enough, and more than enough, to arouse the 
utmost wrath of her disconsolate master against her destroyer 
and his owner. But turning to look for Brann, the Mayor 
saw him in the act of perpetrating if possible a more deadly 
offence — achieving the very feat which the late Maud had. 
failed in accomplishing : in fact, Brann was fast in the bull's 
lip, and the lowered head, dropped tail, relaxed frame, closing 
eye, and even low cries of the fine animal, told the fact, and 
the strange and to us unaccountable fact, that under this 
seemingly slight injury, his wrath, his courage, his strength, 
his very nature, had abandoned him. 

The moment he beheld the sight, John Gemon snatched 
his ponderous and dangerous mace from the mock bailiff who 
bore it, and crying out, " Kill the hound ! Upon him, all good 
men of Bull-ring ! beat out his brains ! crush every bone ifl 
his skin! " raised the almost unwieldable weapon over Brann's 
head, who noticed him not, so intent was he upon Sir Bull's 
lip. 

" Never while I live, base churl, shall you harm a dog oi 
mine I " was Patrick's mode of objection, in words, to thij 
speech ; his demur, in action, being a spring from where h< 
sat to the side of the incensed Mayor of Bull-ring, with hii 
small sword a second time naked in his hand. But he wai 
spared the necessity of immediate exercise of his determinec 
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talour. John Johnson anticipated his descent upon John Ger- 
I non by one of his own — although even a stop-watch could 
icarce have measured his claim to precedency — and while he 
said, "Poh! pohl your Worship, do not slay one of the last 
brutes of his kind that we have in the country", seized the 
formidable mace in its very dovmward progress upon Brann's 
unconscious head. 

Gemon, after one unsuccessful though well-meant tug and 
struggle to free the mace, measured his iiew opponent with an 
enraged and courageous glance, and while both still had their 
strainiDg hands on the — heavy mallet it must be called, 
croaked out : *' Whoever you are, you aie strong, ay, and tall 
too, and a strapping fellow, as it is called ; but will you agree 
that we fling this mace to the ground, and, while it rests there, 
tiy a fall in wrestling with me, to see who shall pick it up— 
the two best falls out of three to decide the dispute ? " 

"With all my heart, Mr. Mayor**, assented Johnson. 

" I doubt you", resumed Gemon, still eyeing him : " Swear 
that you mean fair if I loose my hold of the handle of the 
mace". 

^' It needs not that I swear to make you loose your hold, 
Mr. Mayor, if occasion required, yet I will do as you ask. 
See here — " and he suddenly relinquished his grasp of the 
contested weapon, and rushing past the bull to the market- 
cross, took of his hat, bowed his head, bent his knee, laid his 
hsnd upon the long-neglected test of good faith, and added, 
**by this holy and blessed cross ! I will do nought, and at- 
tempt nought, in the trial between us, but what your own 
^nns prescribe ; that is, wrestle with you for two falls out of 
^e to decide our little dispute". 

" I knew it 1 1 knew it I" shouted Gernon ; " another disguised 
Papist!" the people readily seconding him, indeed were before- 
hand with him, when they witnessed Johnson's old-fashioned 
'orm of asserting his honourable intentions, they caught up the 
cant word of the Mayor of Bull-ring, and assailed the self- 
hetrayed Catholic with loud revilings. " And shall I strive 
^th him as with a generous foe ?" demanded Gernon, ap- 
Itealing to the populace ; " shall I foolishly hazard life against 
tile hidden skein of the rebel ?" This was not faint-hearted- 
^^ but a sincere conviction that all Papists were unfair and 
tftacherous adversaries. He was clamorously exhorted by 
ti»e people not to engage with Johnson, but rather to have 
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him seized and disanned of his concealed weapons, as the nuu 
he abetted was doomed to be deprived of his more evid^ 
small sword. 

*^ Assist me, then, liege subjects !** exclaimed the Mayor d 
Bull'ring, making a spring upon the mace which yet lay (W 
the ground. But Johnson again anticipated him, snatchinf 
it up before he could touch it, and whirling it like a hazel* 
stick in one hand round his head, while he stood alone at 
Patrick O'Burke's sid^ 

** Rescue your mayor, men of Bull-ring !" shouted Gernos; 
and his sherifiEk, bailiffs, trumpeter, drummer, and secretaij, 
rallied around him in the first instance. But one of thf- 
clauses of the proclamation of the legitimate town-crier, for' 
the upholding of good order that morning, had been that all 
visitors of the bull-ring should go thither unarmed ; and coo* 
sequently the odds which now faced Patrick and Johnson had 
but hands, or unimportant missiles in them, opposed to the 
naked small-sword of the one and the well-managed and omi- 
nous club of the other. They therefore stood still, even with. 
Gernon at their head, after an ostentatious show of zeal ; and. 
the insulted and despised authority of the bull-ring had to 
extend his appeal to more of his admiring subjects outside 
the barrier. 

" I '11 tell you what we must do now'', whispered Johnson 
to Patrick : "I, as well as his Worship, have a friend or two 
(working men on my bit of ground) among the crowd ; and 
for fear of an unkind reception here to-day, God knows bat 
that they may carry something or other about them : so 1*11 
just whistle for them — the poor fellows know my note, it calls 
them home to their meals many a time — and when they cleat 
the boards, along with Gemon's cronies^ half of them will be 
at your service (supposing that I give them another hint) ifl 
the secretary's stall nigh -hand to you, and half of them a1 
mine inside his Worship's snug enclosure ; and then — but 1 
can say no more, only this — " whistling — " if you have thi 
wits I think you have, I have said enough— do what you can 
at all events". 

From the moment he began to speak, Gemon's reinforce* 
ment tumbled, three and four at a time, over the main barrier, 
and Johnson was compelled to interrupt himself as they mus- 
tered within the ring. He interrupted himself, however, tc 
some purpose. His whistle, as he had modestly premised. 
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ms indeed heard and known by his humble friends ; for about 
ten or twelve men pushed vehemently through the crowd, as 
it escaped him, gained the arena of battle almost as soon as 
the allies of the Mayor of Bull-ring, and, at first unsuspected 
for enemies against the power that was, continued their violent 
Bonmble forward till ^ey surrounded John Johnson, even 
Wore Gemon had formed a junction with his own new-comers. 

Kmultaneously with their movements, two, nay, three, un- 
expected abettors took the field for Patrick. For many 
ninutes previously he had been almost sure that he heard the 
lialf-hoarse, half-screaming, afid altogether unearthly voice of 
old Eory L^herty expending itself at the rear of the crowd in 
mintelligible, though extravagant, outcries ; and that of John 
flhaipe, uttering a variety of authoritative threats, curses, and 
nrcasms, more audible than the accents of Rory, because he 
"vas much nearer to the ring ; both now increased their voci- 
ferations to the utmost, even for them, exerted all their 
decajring strength ; and while John Sharpe won his way by 
pompous proclamation of who and what he was, in name, in 
itadon, in loyalty, and in service in the field, and Rory 
Uherty, by his strange and terrifying cries, clapping his 
luuids, kicking, and even biting, both contrived to clear the 
Wrier and gain Patrick's side, just at the moment, as has 
l>een said, that his colleague, Johnson, saw himself encircled 
by his faithful workmen. And scarcely had Sharpe slapped 
W8 new protegee on the shoulder, and Rory jumped up to 
bs his cheek, than the provident pair of followers, doubtless 
baying reckoned the chances of the day, produced each a 
jiatol from his pocket. 

It remains to introduce the third unhoped-for ally of Patrick. 
Inuring all this bustle, the three strangers announced by Kit 
Hohnes, of the King's Arms, had been standing up in their 
places, evidently interested to an extraoidinary degree ; and 
tbe gentleman and the most comely of the ladies conversed 
^•mestly, and with much animation, together* A moment 
before the arrival of Johnson's and Patrick's friends, and the 
Blustering of Gernon's, near to the outward enclosure, their 
^ords were as follows : — 

" He cannot be sufficiently protected, though — " the lady 
spoke— '^ his opponents double, nay, treble, his supporters!" 

"And now I see that they do", replied the gentleman; 
^ and so an end to incognito, even though it cost me some- 
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thing— certain detection, belike, as an armed Papist, in i 
northern town, with you to take care of, too, Dorcas, j 
wild bird I — ^No matter ; he has me at his elbow in the na 
of old times and old blood !" — And with the encouragemi 
of " That 's like yourself, Philip !" from the spirited lady, i 
hitherto cautious gentleman let fall his cumbrous cloak, dr 
his sword, — a more effective one than Patrick's,— and 1 
next moment was as good as his word ; that is, standing 
Patrick's side, and more than that, shaking his hand warn 
and smilingly. 

^' Baron of Grana !" said Patrick, in a suppressed, thou 
Tery much surprised tone of voice. 

'^ Hush, man !" whispered in turn his old friend : ^' for t 
present know me only as your seconder against this peevi 
rabble, and I will tell you why at our leisure". 



CHAPTEK XIII. 



Indeed, farther conversation, distinct from the business to 1 
attended to, was impracticable between Patrick and Philip < 
Crana ; for even while they spoke the few hasty words alreac 
Doted, John Gemon was already instructing his subjects : 
what manner to make a successful onset, and Johnson all 
interrupted the friends. 

"Do not make any delay. Master", he said to Patrick, "i 
getting yourself, your servants, the new-comer, and the ha 
of my followers, who are already at your side, into the phu 
I told you of. See ! only wait another minute or so, and 
will be out of your power to do it", pointing to Gemon's 8i< 
of the ring. 

" You speak to the purpose", answered Patrick ; he whi 
pered a word to the young Baron, to Rory, and Sharpe, ai 
was immediately followed by them and the men over who 
the countryman had given him temporary command, to tl 
enclosure alluded to. The rush forward seemed to be co 
strued into an attack, in the first instance, by G^rnon and 1: 
numerous abettors, for they checked their own motion towar 
the disturbers of the bidl-ringi and steadily awaited the e 
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^ted assault. But when Patrick only led his band into the 
well-secured stall of the secretary, and there packed them 
close, while they presented a semicircular front, defined by 
the planks and palings which enclosed them, vexation suc- 
eeeded to menace upon Gemon's brow, at the gaining of this ' 
advantage in position over him. 

"Neighbours, there is ^owr stand now", whispered Johnson 
to the portion of his people, who remained at his side. He 

E tinted to the second interior barrier round the seats of the 
ajor and Sheriffs; he spoke almost before Patrick had 
secured his own stand ; and ere Gemon could possibly have 
recovered his self-possession after Patrick's manoeuvre, he 
law these men racing across the ring, like dogs of chase, tum- 
blbg themselves into his sanctuary of power and office, and 
presenting a second curving front, while their aspects were 
dangerous, though not much agitated, and each held his right 
hand in his bosom, or else under the folds of his heavy out- 
nde coat. 

To the surprise of all, of friends and foes, Johnson himself 
did not, however, move from his place in the ring. He stood 
quite alone, within a few paces of the bull and still tenacious 
Brann, shouldering the Mayor's mace with his right-hand, 
tnd letting his left-arm fall tranquilly at his side. His figure 
was upright ; his whole air quiet ; he even continued to 
smile; and yet, no one that looked upon him but felt a 
strange sense of his superiority. 

"A word before a blow now. Mayor of Bull- ring", he 
said in an even voice, the instant the two interior barriers 
had been occupied. ^^ And, stop that man ! " he continued, 
more commandingly, pointing to one whom Gemon was send- 
ing out of the ring, after some secret instructions. *^ Stop him I 
I advise you ; send no message to bring down red-coats on us 
kre, or you may rue it I " The emissary stood still of his 
own accord. — " Look ! Master Patrick O'Burke, his servants, 
tnd the strange gentleman at his elbow, are well armed ; so 
*m I, and yourself will not deny as much, Mr. Mayor" : he 
smiled again, waving the mace round his head. '^ You don't 
know, of a certainty, and how can I tell, what my own poor 
fellows — ^being in fear of their Papist lives at this loyal buU- 
haitmg — may be touching the present moment with the tips 
of their fingers; so, your Worship sees, that if you do send 
^^ the soldiers, there is like to be blood lost before they caa 
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arrive, and none of it at oar side ; nay, even suppose then 
on the ground, wbo can tell, I ask again, at which side the 
most may be let loose, after all ? ** 

"Is this to be borne?" cried Gemon: — "Good lads of 
Bull-ring, shall we bear it ? Braved and bearded on our 
ground, upon our own day, by a handful of scurvy rebeb? 
The bachelor boys I — the bachelors I — as I have bid you**,—, 
turning to the hesitating courier, — ''Ay, and before thef 
come, mayhap it may be shown that we can do without them. 
Care not for a Papist sword or two, men, or for a "Pa^ 
bullet". 

" Papist bullet I ye speak a lie there, Johnny, dearee", ia- 
terrupted John Sharpe. 

"Tear up the street stones, — tear down the stakes an! 
boards, — any thing, I say — any thing ! ** 

"Keep silence!" roared Johnson, as the excited mob 
shouted fiercely in reply. 

"And upon that fellow first", resumed Gemon, pointing to 
him. 

"Ay?** questioned Johnson, stepping quickly behind th0 
bull, and drawing a skein or large dirk, " will ye, so ? Look ' 
here ! I do not stand alone in this open ring — I have a good 
seconder. Tear up one stone, or tear down one stave, and, 
by the blessed cross ! — (I swear that oath again, to please ye) 
— I will cut the bull's rope, keeping safe behind him — and as 
he will run ahead of a certainty, straight upon his own Mayor 
and liege subjects, and as I can escape, meantime, to one of 
other party of my friends, then must ye all have something 
to do, without minding us, till ye have slit his throat or pulled 
out his horns ! " 

The courage of the assaulters was much affected by thil 
threat. They stood still, looking at each other, or whispe** 
ing, and there was comparative silence, which John Sharpe 
broke by one of his laughs, while he addressed Johnson in in- 
tended eulogy and approbation : " Ugh, hu ! — ^jewel you are, 
mon ; pet you are ; and it 's your notion I like, lad ; troth, 
jest". 

" Shame on you, old John Sharpe, to stand there, armed 
against good and loyal people, by the side of Papists", said 
Gernon, now once more coolly, and as if loss of time had be- 
come an advantage to him, rather than a grievance. 

" You said that afore, or a thing like it, dearee", answered 
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; ** and, upon the same, I gave a bit o' mj mind to 
ad now I say til 70a agin, there is na Papistry here tUi 
r, but crying wrong, the whilk must have justice; 

id do ye not yet know, Sharpe, although you had the 

learn since yesterday, that Papists, with arms in their 

3ven if they commit no other crime, are traitors against 

, hinny ; not even since yesterday have I learnt as • 

and I dinna think that your ain sel learnt in it your 
ay's lesson, dearee". 

^ may learn it to your cost to-day !'* retorted Gernon^ 
ig over the heads of the crowd towards that quarter 
town which contained the barracks, 
t awa' wi ye, ye deevil's darling !" exclaimed Sharpe^. 
dl temper, though such an accident was rare with him, 
same time that he hastily removed his pipe from be- 
his teeth, for the first time in the memory of his friends 
hat bully's words are these? — ^Papists! — show me ae 
fit to hauld a candle till ye for deevilry, and all man- 
raugues ways, or to any man that taks your part, and 
jhun him as I would an east wind. — Papists ! — by the 
s good a race never cam o' your ain blood, Johnny,, 
is that it is a new thought that you put into my head 
you talk, do ye, and scare us wi' disarming, and fining, . 
nishing, and what not, do ye ?— and my guid master's 
-for a child he is til him — is to be treated in this 
. ? He is, is he ? Then hear what I tell you, Johnny 
I — as sure as you, or any mon for you, does this injus- 

the name o' Protestanteeism, so sure I, John Sharpe, 
rswear ye a', root and branch, and go till the mass- 
itsel, with Master Patrick, the next sabbath at mom", 

self-important threat, from which may be deduced the 
i of John Sharpe's religious rancour at all times, pro- 
a laugh from the crowd, in which Gernon contemptu- 
oined, while he again glanced up the street of the town* 
m, who had been attentively watching him, spoke, 
blow why you look over your shoulder, Mr. Mayor^ 
by you would now gain time, without either trying your 
th on us, or letting us go our ways in peace. But have 

of yourself, man : you are the peace-breaker here 
bull-ring law is no law of the land, and the youw^^^tL- 

6 
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tleman wHo disregarded it by slipping his hound at the bi 
never gave you warrant, thereby, to raise your mace o^ 
this poor brute's head. And if it is against the law : 
Papists to go armed, lawful authority alone under the »| 
jnanual of a magistrate is sufficient to disarm thenu Whe 
fore listen to plain and good advice — Ah, your hum' 
servant, Mr. MUes Pendergast !" looking up and bowing t( 
window of the street in which that gentleman suddenly 2 
peared, his face and manner showing much agitation ; *' y 
are a loyal Protestant gentleman, Sir, and well known fo 
just man, ay, and a kind one, and you are come just in ti 
to give judgment on what I say". 

" You need not tell me a long story, friend", said Pend 
gast ; '^ I have heard true account of that which has h{ 
pened here, and I come to entreat or command all of ] 
family, who hear me, to hasten to my peaceable home by i 
side, and to exhort any who would detain them, that 
so doing the laws of the land must be outraged instead 
being upheld ; moreover, for the content of very loyal mim 
I pledge my word, that no Catholic over whom I possess i 
fluence or power shall from this day go armed". 

" And I was only going to say, under correction of yc 
opinion, words much like the words you have said. Sir", : 
sumed Johnson ; " with this little addition only, that if Jo 
Gemon and his mob now refuse free departure to any man 
woman who may choose to leave this ring, it will fie at . 
.own peril". 

" Doubtless", agreed Pendergast, contemplating the le| 
liability only, and not suspecting Johnson's hidden threat. 

" Mr. Miles Pendergast", Gernon began, very unwilling 
forego a public revenge on his own ground, for what he thouj 
many and great provocations ; but Pendergast stopped him 

" Silence, Gernon ! and keep the king's peace here — he 
where, from your holiday popularity, you are heavily respc 
sible. — And you, Patrick O'Burke, leave that place you sta 
in, and pass over the seats at your back, to meet me in t 
stree't. As for you, Laherty, and you, Sharpe, make y< 
own way as you can, and face me when you dare for this c 
obedience. — Gemon, your objections will be useless ; I h 
been able, before I hastened hither, to stop your bachel' 
Sir ; so, if you have any wrong to redress", seek it at the ha 
of the law" ; and Mr. Pendergast left the window. 
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"And perhaps I may", muttered Gemon. 
"Brann first!" cried Patrick, joining Johnson. Their 
united exertions soon disengaged him, though very unwillingly, 
iiom the bull. '^ Go back now, and meet Miles Pendergast", 
■eounselled Johnson ; '^ I stav here to watch you free of the 
ling, and fear nought for me*** 

" But I will remember you", answered Patrick. He again 
joined the Baron of Crana. It has been forgotten to be men- 
tioned, that the two ladies under the young nobleman's charge 
Lad stepped over the boards before which they sat at the be- 
. ^nning of the disturbance, assisted by him, and stood at the 
back of the phalanx wedged together in the sheriffs' stall. 

" Do not return to your inn, at least to rest there", entreated 
Patrick ; " Mr. Pendergast's roof will better protect you ; and 
you know him, since our first meeting, and may remember 
that of him which will leave you no dislike of his company, 
or misgivings of his hospitality". 

Philip of Crana at once adopted this counsel. Patrick led 
4;he fair-haired lady (whose scoffing smiles at almost all the 
passages of the adventure had not yet left her lips and eyes) 
over the planks behind them» much in the same direction by 
which she had approached the ring. Her protector followed 
with the little " dark ladie". Rory Laherty, moaning at his 
master's ominous words, and John Sharpe, silent and grim, 
but chopfallen too, followed in their train, the spectators, 
through whom they bustled, standing up sullenly to let them 
pass ; and all soon stood before Mr. Pendergast, who was 
ready mounted in the street, holding a second horse for Patrick. 
Mr. Pendergast was prepared to meet even Patrick with 
•a severe brow : when, perceiving him in the company of 
the Baron and his ladies, his looks changed into those of 
mixed surprise, curiosity, and interest, and he involuntarily 
held his hat in his hand, and bowed low in his saddle, changing 
his regards from one to another of the strangers. 

" An old friend of ours, Sir", said Patrick, observing that 
his patron's recollections had failed him — "The Baron of 
Crana", pointing to that individual, who trod close behind. 

Pendergast's features brightened, and with much warmth 
and urbanity he held out his hand to the young nobleman, 
as he greeted him. Still his eyes wandered to Patrick's tem- 
porary charge, and Patrick made an effort to continue to deport 
<^unself as master of the ceremonies. 
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'' Ton will excuse me. Madam, but, as I believe I am neces- 
sitated to announce you to my respected friend, and my best 
friend too, I pray you instruct me how it may well be done. 
Am I to say — ** continued Patrick, his throat swelling against 
the probability, and his heart slightly falling him— -^ am I to 
say the Baron of Crana's lady ?'* 

The lady, whose hand he still touched, after leading lier 
down the planks, drew back a little from him, fixed her eyes 
upon his in good humoured surprise, and then bent her head 
towards her breast to laugh. 

" My sister, Patrick", said Philip of Crana, who bad OTsr- 
heard the roundabout question, and he now advanced with 
her to Pendergast. " My sister. Lady Dorcas Walshe", he 
continued, " of whom, if my memory does not fail me, you 
both have heard me speak, gentlemen, at a certain abstemioof 
breakfast of ours in a wood southward ; and her friend, modi 
esteemed by her and me", he went on turning to the second 
lady, " Mistress Louise Danville". 

After gracious salutations, Pendergast, his eye straying 
beyond the group, said, " Your excuses. Lady Dorcas, while 
I speak one necessary word here : so, Laherty, — so, Sharpe^ 
—come forward, foolish men". 

Kory advanced, beginning to clap his hands, and otherwise 
evincing a deep, true, and yet ostentatious sorrow; J(An 
Sharpe, with a slightly bravadoing air, under which, for the 
sake of independence, he strove to hide some conscientious 
regrets, and not a little fear of his resolute master. John 
held his body and head as erect as if he were on parade, made 
his hands adhere to his thighs, stepped short and firm, and 
while his red-selvedged gray eyes sought the ground, sucked 
his pipe rapidly. " For Master 0*Burke, on account of his 
youth, and because I but lightly warned him against this ad- 
venture at my leaving home this morning, there may be some 
excuse", continued Mr. Pendergast : " but for ye, men, both 
stricken in years, if not matured in prudence, and to whoO* 
I gave the strictest charge to guard your young master against 
all future rencontre with Gernon — for ye, what shall be said 
—or what have ye to say for yourselves ?" 

"Will you still your yelping, deery, and let my words b© 
heard, will you, deery ?" 

John Sharpe addressed Rory Laherty irritably. He fel» 
degraded at being placed at'-tlae sam^\>«t ^fvtk his inferior i^ 
station and creed. 




l"IhaTftjusttLiato say, your Honour, the lad and li is hound, 
apair o' fules, the boih, betook ttem lo the buU-ring ivithout 
inmnty from me, and I speeded after them to be the boy's 
toeaat piece and bucklar, that 's jest it". 
" You, Rory ?" questioned Mr. Pendergast ; but Rory only 

Uawered by laments and strange gestures indicative of utter 

"I cun say the same for that afflicted creature whilk I have 
■id for my ain sel" ", resumed Sharpe, his contempt of Hb 
Hmnhle brother becoming lost in hia notion of patronising 

Patrick assured Mr. Fendergast that Sharpe bad spoken 
Inly, tbat he had communicated his intention of visiting the 
W-ring neither to him nor to Eory Laherty ; that no one 
wold be more surprised than he himself was to discover them 
iQung the crowd ; and he submitted that their devoted 
Uixicty in following hira,'to*guaTd him, as John Sharpe had 
uid, against danger, merited the approbation rather than the 
inger of their kind master. " My sins be upon my own head, 
St, but forgive my escellent protectors", continued Patrick. 

they accordingly obtained their pardon, though with a 
Aake of Pendergast'a head which hiated doubt of the past 
Ud the present, and a reservation for the future. A few 
nrda from Patiick then gave hia patron to understand the 
dtim on his hospitality preferred by Philip of Crana, at which 
llr. Pendergast expressed the pleasure he really felt ; agree- 
ing with Patrick that, after what had occurred in the bull- 
Bug, it would indeed be better for the strangers to accept the 
iWtei of his roof in preference to that of the " King's Arms", 
And in order to save even all the momenta possible, Sharp 
ud Rory were despatched at utmost speed to pay Mr. Kit 
Halmes for the entertainment he had ab^ady afforded to his 
"peat man from foreign parts, with two ladies of his family", 
ud to stand prepared at the inn-door with their horses, in 
order that they might mount and hasten to Pendergast Hall 
Doffiediately upon gaining the loyal caravansary, after slowly 
miking up a steep street which led to it. 

Having alighted from his horse, Mr. Pendergast's offer of 
hi) arm to Lady Dorcas Walshe was accepted, while he slung 
Ilia bridle over the other. Imitating him, Patrick proffered 
% similu' politeness to Mistress Louise Danville. She stepped 
fcwk, curtsied low, and seemed lo decline the civility with an 
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expression -which was partly one of pride, partly that of em- 
barrassed inexperience. When Philip Walshe addressed a 
few cheerful words to her, however, also tendering his arm, 
she no longer objected, but, supported by a gentleman at 
either side, followed Lady Dorcas and Mr, Pendergast up the 
street. 

" And now, O'Burke", said the Baron, " our amiable friend 
between us will excuse us a question and answer or so, for 
the sake of old times. Will you not, Louise ?" he demanded 
of her in French. She bowed her head, and sighed in a kind 
of constrained humility. 

" To begin, then, Patrick : you and Brann have thriven, 
apace since last I met you, in this Protestant air, upon here- 
tical drink (something better, I hope, than we had at breakfast 
once on a time), and heretical viands". 

"Boys and whelps will become men and dogs in due 
season", said Patrick, echoing the good-humour in which he 
was accosted. 

" Aye, but you have not imbibed Catholic wine, or eaten 
Catholic meats, the while, or inhaled Catholic breezes over 
Catholic meadows and hill-sides'*. 

" Then you pronounce us miracles of man and dog for our 
opportunities : but having such a disrelish for our climate, 
our earth's surface, and the dinner you get to-day, why are 
you found amongst us. Baron :" 

" Ask the winds, or rather the whirlwinds, and the waves, or 
rather the mountains of salt-water, which, without consulting^ 
us, sent Dorcas, her sweet fiiend, and myself into one of your 
iron-ribbed northern ports, instead of suffering us to land 
upon the sandy carpet of a more southern cove, Master 
O'Burke". 

" Wrecked near at hand ?" asked Patrick. 

" Or almost ; and sailing from Spain, whither I had lately 
gone to convey Dorcas home to her own country". 

" Where Lady Dorcas had rested since our last meeting in 
my father's wood r" 

*' Yes ; though I had not purposed that she should stay 
away so long. But, in little more than a year after I parted 
you in the South, certain ktaaves so much occupied my time, 
and so disagreeably too, that for her own sake I left her where 
she was, well protected in her convent ; and afbeiwards, until 
my troubles were over, I had interest to obtain for her as goocT 
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protection out of it, in the family of a lady of the Spanish 
court". 
"Tour troubles ! — I grieve to hear that". 
" But need not wonder, if your retired life and loyal com- 
pany-keeping have informed you of the spirit of the times. 
Ton heard me tell to Miles Pendergast, at that breakfast 
(itill I must undergo a qualm at the remembering it), the 
nature of my title to my estate*'. 

"And remember what I heard. During your father's 
life, your elder brother, Roger, was outlawed at Meath* 
Had he lived after your father, and so stood in nominal 
possession, but for a day, of your father's estate, it would 
We become attainted in consequence, and so pass for ever 
from you and y cur's : I cannot readily forget facts so like 
those which malce myself a beggar. But he was slain before 
joor father's death at the battle of Hillsborough, here in the 
North ; your father, though he fell at the Boyne, fell without 
Baying upon him the legal taint cast on Roger ; and for that 
KasoD, died seized of an unconfiscated estate ; and to you, 
who also escaped law and outlawry, and whose name if I 
mistake not, is included in the Limerick Treaty — to you the 
estate psssed according to the established laws and usages of 
Diheritance'*. 

" Spoken like a prophet come to judgment", resumed Philip 
of Crana. *• Now attend. What you have delivered was 
plain as the blessed light of day ; and in the faces of foes and 
friends, I took possession, after a short visit to Dorcas in 
Spain, of the old castle, bowling-green, and acres. But, 
observe you, there soon started up men who averred the things 
^is not clear, but, on the contrary, obscure and doubtfuL 
My brother Roger did not die at Hillsborough, they said^ 
before my father ; but rather escaped from that affair to 
France, a little wounded, and there expired — in truth, they 
hinted, was hanged for certain mal-practices, some months 
^er the glorious decease of my brave father ; and after 
purrowing among the paper-lumber of I know not what offices 
Di Dublin and Paris, they cited your friend Philip to a high 
^ of the question, in the city first mentioned". 
"Where you met them?" demanded Patrick. 
" Whither I went to meet them, but did not so as quickly 
•8T0U have it. By some score devices and knaveries, which,^ 
1 thank my God, I know little of, they contrived to postpone 
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the trial from term to term, from year to year, on pretenee 
of being disappointed of certain proof, deemed ready to their 
liand when they cited me. But at last the day of batde 
came ; and although, in the outset, they laid down such t 
story as startled even my own self, by the help of HeaTaK, 
good Catholic prayers, and plain justice, my advocates talked 
and swore them down, and I was confirmed in possession d 
my plain right". 

" Well, Baron, notwithstanding the trouble, this will pe^ 
mit you to sit in peace under a roof of your father's for ths 
future, as your worst enemy cannot dream of shaking ft 
judgment of so new a date**, said Patrick. 

*^ If one were found base enough to attempt tlie wrongi 
Baron of Crana", demanded Mistress Louise Danville, suo-^ 
denly looking up into his face, ^^ would he still be allowed to 
cite you to another trial, and put your title in fresh peril by ft 
show of false evidence ? " She spoke these words in English 
of good construction, a soft and ^ck pronunciation solely in* 
•dicating her foreign tongue. 

*< By St* Patrick, and I fear so, Louise ! " answered the 
Baron ; and after his answer, she again bent her head to her 
breast, and relapsed into her usual silence. 

'' But pass we that, piously hoping no such chance is in 
store for us. — And now, Patrick, chiefly to apply my long 
story. You have heard the reasons whicK kept your sincere 
friend Philip of Crana from removing his only sister out of 
tSpain till a few weeks ago ; and you will also conceive themi 
in good faith and kind heart, to be the reasons which hindered 
liim from taking a journey northward, to visit a young grow- 
ing giant of his acquaintance. In truth, O'Burke, nothing but 
the fear of not being left a house to bid you welcome to, conld 
bave made the long break in our friendship — (is it not friend- 
ship, and shall it not be such?) which must have so mach 
surprised you**. 

" Grieved me onljr**, answered Patrick, " but your explar 
nation sets all at rest**. 

" I will bribe you farther to forgive me, man : I ventured 
to the bull -bait to-day solely in the hope of chancing upon 
you there, after missmg you at your protector^s house; for 
although bent upon hidUng my face — and my sword too-— 
while passing through your Papist-hating province, I could 
mot be so near the last of the O'Burkes without hazarding 
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■Dmewbat to take him by tbe hand, and ask bim 1 
Me me in the old oastle we bave vtoa, a second 
HHifiac&tioD and what not". 

" Came to tbe bull-bait to-day to meet me at it I' 
, Pitriok, in good-humour, and yet rccolleciing som 
hi felt : •' and why not know ma there, when you met ma 
ikere?" 

"Very plainly, O'Burke, because I did not see you there 

foiag the lapse of time I am sure you now speak of. You 

I fiogel that, alibougb I wished well to catch a sight of you, 

L lader direction, perhaps, of aome town-gossip at my aide, still 

it behoved me to avoid possible detection, as a Papist wearing 

inrord, by tbe acute people of tbe northern country; and 

b consequence, I glanced not towards you as tbe hero of » 

I boll-ring brawl, until chance showed me your features (little 

1 ^fcred at about twenty, from what they were at fourteeu), 

■ Vpm the verge of tbe moment that was drawing you into 

■ Jnulut difficulty with Iiis Worship Mr. Maji 



CHAPTER XIV. 




I Althe last words Ibe Baron of Oana, Peni^ersast, and '. 
I fenc« gained tbe entrance door of tbe King's Arms, 
I liieir followers were compelled to end their present dial 
I U Consequence. John Sharpe and Bory Loberty appeared 
MUntAtiously holding the horses of tbe young Baron and the 
hdies under his protection, although their proper servants 
itood near at hand idle for something to do, because they had 
been deprived of their wonted office by the seal of the emis- 
nries specially despatched to fill it up upon this occasion. 
Tet there was a manifest difference in the energy displayed 
by th« two temporary grooms. Rory Laherty held and oon- 
ttoU^ the horse under Ids care with the self-abandoning devo- 
tion of one who might think himself immeasurably honoured, 
if not discharging an agreeable penance, in tbe performance 
of bis imposed duty; John Sharpe chucked the bridle of his 
charge and oflen spoke high and reprebensively to it, as if he 
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went through a task beneath his rank in the woild, and yet 
would faithfully speed it, for obedience sake, and lore of hit 
master ; and, farther, knew what he was about better thit 
any living creature could tell him. 

llie Baron oi Crana, his sister, her friend, Pendeigast, oi 
Patrick, all now gaioed their saddles, and mored for Pendo^ 
gast Hall ; Mr. Christopher Holmes, who had appeared nor 
elated with his visitors n hile making his speech at the bnO,- 
ring, scarcely coming to the door to bid them a farewell, 80* 
much had his altered view of their politics, or of the likelihood 
of their stopping under his hospitable rcof, or perhaps hoA 
Tiews together, modified his professional interest in thor 
regard. 

A short time after the arrival of the party at Pendergast^f 
mansion, they sat down to an abundant, though, in confer 
quence of the short notice received by the cook, not m: 
epicurean dinner. 

The table was covered with substantial dishes, and all had 
taken their places, when a rapid and uncertain foot challenged 
attention outside the door, and, unannounced. Father James 
started into the room. He appeared in his usual, indeed in- 
variable, suit of thread-bare brown broaH-cloth ; his pale and 
pursy visage much disturbed since his recent rencontre with 
the Mayor of Bull-ring and his odious familiar ; his paunch 
hanging neglectedly under his wide waistcoat ; his whole 
person slovenly ; his whole air unsettled ; and his handSi 
earnestly rubbing each other, inside and outside, and bade 
again. Stopping short at the door, he advanced with his 
habitual and unmeaning tender oi homage to Mr. Pendergast; 
but, at a sidelong glance of the strangers round the board, 
started, and showed symptons of outcry, or of retreat, or of 
both. 

Philip of Crana recognized him at a look, and strove to 
give him confidence by a greeting, half jocular, half respect- 
ful, and wholly warm. Pendergast and Patrick also ad- 
dressed words of le-assurance to the fitful priest ; and afUr 
much more hesitation, he at last dropped into a seat, and 
composed himself, in a degree, to be helped to food and 
drink. 

The conversation at dinner naturally turned upon the eventt 
of the day. Pendergast required and received a more cir- 
eumBtantial account of all tbatbad ba^^^Ti&d«iitt.b« bull-ring 
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lefore his arrival, tban lie liad been able to obtain on his 
wtsjf thither in the streets of the town, Philip of Crana, his 
BUter, and Patrick, alternately giving him information in: 
tli^ir different spirit and styles. 

Contrary to his habits, Father James, at the first mention 
rf Gemon and his bitch, lent a greedy ear to the discourse-, 
■ikdwith a terrified, though now not vague face, glanced 
firom one to another of the speakers, sighed or groaned 
deeply, turned on his chair, uttered ejaculations, and even 
proposed some questions. 

The matter of the whole relation, which appeared pecu 
Barly to interest Mr. Pendergast, was the conduct, seemingly 
•o inconsistent in its beginning and ending, of John Johnson, 
the farmer. " I should have liked to have seen him", he said. 

"But you did, Sir^, answered Philip of Crana ; and there-' 
Upon added, that the man in question was the same who had 
■omewhat familiarly addressed Pendergast, when he appeared 
at the window. 

** Indeed! that is still stranger^. 

" But I am glad of the chance ; for you can tell us who he 
is, and I cannot help feeling some admiration of the man**. 

Pendergait stated that, before the moment he had addressed 
him, he had never to his knowledge seen Johnson ; " he is 
therefore a subject of curiosity to me", he continued. " I do 
Hot think so remarkable a man could be my neighbour, even 
fcra short time, without falling under my notice, particularly 
•8 his actions at the bull-bait, and especially before the mar- 
ket-cross, proclaim him a Catholic ; and a Catholic farmer in 
this Protestant county would be a well-known man. Oh, he 
^amnot belong to us : and then, how and where did he meet 
*e, to know me so well, and give me such a good character ?^ 

" I hope the poor Papist may get home safe", observed 
**dy Dorcas, " and that there is no corporation law of the 
Qty to punish him for the old-fashioned oath he swore**. 
, "No, Madam", replied Pendergast ; " there, 1 am sure, he 
tt free, though I am not so sure that other laws, of more im- 
portance than corporate ones, may not overtake him on his^ 
tt^ homewards, fif they do not prevent his leaving the town". 

^Heaven knows there are enough of them, newly made^ 
^ clo either one thing' or the other", said Lady Dorcas. 

"New laws against poor Catholics, please yonr graeioxn 
^^fyMp?'* demanded Father James* 
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** Against poor and rich, Fatiher^. 

<< Ohy the Lord keep us ! the Lord pily us I the Lord hm 
mercy on us I " he groaned, turned up his eyes, and smote Iqi^ 
thighs. — '^ And all since the Treaty, did you say, Madam ?" fi 

<< All since the Treaty, — ^the broken Treaty, Sir,^^o!i(jk 
I have not said so before", 

*' And against the poor priests too ? *^ 

With a polite gesture of entreaty to Lady Dorcas, lb; 
Pendergast answered this question, first entering upou a pxo* 
amble, however. 

'^ Good Sir, do me the favour of attending seriously tomrit .^ 
he addressed the priest. . .'-^ 

^< Doubtless, Mr. Pendergast, — doubtless, Sir^, — andFadiec, 
James bent forward with an interest, indeed gaping intexsalif; 
joined to his usual show of extreme respect to his patron* 

'' You have heard recotmted what happened to-day in tlas .5 
town, Mr. James **. 

" I have, Sir — I have, to my great sorrow**. ^ 

<< The which places many, if not all, of the persons prsMBl?; 
in some danger. 

" Not me — I have done nothing— I was not in the town to- . 
day, of all days in the year. — Let them prove it 1" — his M 
tremors began to return. 

^'Upon no such grounds will you be exposed to incoa* 
venience. Sir ; but, I pray you still to give me a patient voi 
serious hearing**. 

" I will, Mr. Pendergast — ^I do— God knows I do— He iril 
—judge for me— He knows my heart ! ** 

" Then, Sir, this is the point. To-morrow morning, if nfll 
to-night, I fear we may all expect a visit from some personi 
deputed by the legal authorities of the city—** 

" Yes, Sir ;— oh. Heaven help us !** 

^' These persons may search the house, upon one preteil 
or another. In that case, they must encounter you. Me* 
James — ** 

" Me, Sir ? why me, I ask again? my hands are dear of it 
—I know nought of it — I — ** 

^< But I have only said that, in passing through the hous^ 
our expected visitors must certainly meet with you, good 
Sir— •* 

<^No, never: they shall not. I will leave the house eri 
they come !•— Thanks, worthy patron, for many a year of pro* 
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tectfon, and for IdndneM, great kindness, since the hour I 
crossed your threshold— thaoks, excellent Sir*. He held out 
lis hKDOj timidly, after standing up, and tears ran down his 
flieeks. Pendergast, with a pitying smile, advanced to him, 
a&d accepted his greeting. — ^^But**, continued Father James, 
^1 shall never stay here to bringdown trouble on your head. 
The laws are made again-^the dogs are out again — and I 
amst have a start of them on the mountains**. 

"Mr. James! Mr. James!" interrupted Pendergast, "mode- 
iste these unnecessary, and indeed childish transports. Sit 
down and hear me, and what I have to say — pray sit, Sir". He 
luQf-forced him into his chair, and continued, ^^ There is no 
dinger threatened to me through you — none ; and give ear 
to reason ; because you are not known as a Catholic clergy- 
nan in my house — ^ 

'^ Oh, am I not ! am I not I** lamented the priest, his accus- 
ing thoughts vaguely reverting to Gemon and the scene in 
Khe grounds the day before. Pendergast grew alarmed at the 
Banner in which he uttered these words, and resumed in a 
grsTer and more impressive tone :— 

''Assuredly not. Sir, as I know of. If, indeed, it were 
'Kused abroad that I sheltered a Catholic priest — ** 

"Oh ! what would follow if this were known ? " 

" I should then certainly lie open to legal pains and penal- 
ties, Protestant though I be, Mr. James. — Ndy, Sir, I entreat 
you to hear me speak. The trouble to me I think little of, 
compared with what you would be liable to in case of detec- 
tion**, Pendergast now continued, in the hope of making the 
priest's terrors work in favour of a course of conduct he 
irisbed him to adopt. " It is high time, Mr. James, that you 
leam your true situation. Hitherto, it has been hidden from 
you, out of care for your happiness, and in reliance upon your 
prudence ; but now know, that ever since the year 1698 — " 

''Yes — ay — 1698 — yes — when was that, Sir? what year of 
the Lord was that ? " 

" Ever since then, a law of banishment against all meri of 
your religion, in orders, has been passed and rigorously exc- 
eated. The said year had not lapsed without seeing four hun- 
dred and upwards of your brethren shipped for foreign lands'*. 

" The poor priests ! the poor hunted priests! Four liun- 
ired and upwards ! The Lord guide them safe across the sea ! 
God pity them, and us that stay behind them I** 
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*^ You that stay behind doubtless require the aid of HeaTen 
to shield you from detection". 

" Yes, Sir, and I pray for it every morning, noon, and nig) 
upon my knees ; and for our protectors, and hiders, and 
factors, beseeching the Lord to grant them, in return, 
grace to find out the true way and the true Church", 

*' Mr. James, answer me : do you know what you stand 
posed to if discovered to be a priest under my roof, 
evading the law of banishment ?" 

Father James did not clearly know, but he conjeci 
some bodily constraint and punishment. 

" Death, Sir ! And now, for the last time, pray com] 
yourself to understand the tendency of all this disco 
When the men I spoke of come hither, do your utmost, 
James, to appear before them with a calm and confident 
ing : speak not till you are spoken to ; control your _ 
and mutterings, and other signs of your great inward troul 
Above all things, in preparation for their call to-night, 
not from our table here to expose yourself to a rencontre 
them in your solitary room ; only, if you have left there 
fiure proof of your profession, hasten up-stairs this mom 
return to us with the tokens, whatever they may be, and gi^ 
them to Patrick O' Burke, that he may securely hide them", 

" I will, Sir, I will ! may Heaven reward you ! I will- 
there is, first, my precious papers — oh, Patrick, Patrick, 
good care of them ! — second, my brev — no ! no ! no ! not ffl 
breviary ! — and where is that ? oh, where is that ?'* He 
running out of the room, searching his pockets, 

" Stop, sir, if it please you", cried Pendergast. The p 
became fixed to the door-jamb, "Have you lost the 
you speak of?" 

" Oil, I trust in the Lord, no sir !" 

'* Nor, Mr. James, have you cause to fear that any pe 
suspects your hidden calling ?" 

'^ The Lord help me, I hope not, sir! Oh, how could B 
happen, Mr, Pendergast ? how, sir, how ? Oh, where is mj 
breviary ?" and he left the room, 

'' You, Patrick, do you doubt your poor tutor may hafd 
discovered of himself ?" resumed Pendergast, 

Patrick could say nothing on the subject. 

" And so, sir, you do expect a few visitors this evening?* 
asked the Baron of Crana. Pendergast answered, that from 
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ihe last mattered threat of John Gernon, he made little qiies* 
tion of the matter, to-morrow morning at the farthest. 
f *' I marvel how are they to deal with us ?" qaestioned Lady 
h Dorcas, smiling. Her smile was returned in different expres* 
r nons ronnd the table, and silence ensued, which was broken 
; by a single, firm, and loud knock of a bony knuckle at the 
i parlour-door. "Enter!" cried Mr, Pendergast; and accord- 
r ingly John Sharpe stepped one step inside the door, and thea 
L «tood perpendicular in the growing twilight. 
r " Well, John ?" questioned Mr. Pendergast, 

"I cannot jest preceesely tell what it 's like to end in, nath- 
r iess I think it my duty til acquaint your Honour, that I have 
li' been watching this half hour — " 

^ " Watching what, this, half hour, John Sharpe ?" demanded 
^ bis master. 

f *' Naething mair nor less than a matter of five or sax strange 
f bodies hiding about your Honour's grounds", answered Sharpe.. 
k ** Ay ? what mean you by strange bodies ?" 
f " People not of these parts. Sir", 
f *' Not belonging to us, or living on our farms ?" 
i ** Belike, your Honour". 
' *' But resembling men from the city ?" 

*' I will not just eexactly be bound til say. Sir". 
" And they were hidini^ — that is, so demeaning themselves 
•as if to shun being seen ?" 
I *' Even sae, Captain Pendergast". 

*'Some of the visitors I promised you. Baron", resumed 
Pendergast, addressing his guest, " sent on before more im- 
portant persons, to guard against escape from the house, 
perhaps". 

" What are we to do. Sir? — Fight?" asked the Baron. 
*' Fight, doubtless", answered Sharpe. 

*- By no means", answered Pendc^rgast; *' it will prove as 
much as we can do to come oiF well by our utmost civility ; 
but being in my house an honoured guest, I am sure you will 
be directed bv me ; — and first, then, how shall we best dispose 
of our ladies ?" 

** By letting them stay where they are, to be sure, Mr# 
Pendergast", answered Lady Dorcas, while she still smiled. 

*' Yes", concurred her brother, " even Dorcas and her 
friend have no fears of a Mayor of Bull-ring changed into his 
master's — the true town Mayor's bailiff, I suppose.— But what 
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do the fellows want? Wliat will they ask, think yon? <m 
swords, and some shillings to drink our healths and damn thi 
Pope in, I reckon?" 

<< Amongst other things, your sword, I think I may safil) 
answer you". 

" Here, then", he cast it on the ground near the dooi^ 
'^ since I am not to use it, let them take it from the floor, not 
from my hand. — ^Louise, child, I have somewhat to tell yoii*| 
and leading the serious, but now highly excited young ladj 
to a remote seat, be began to address her in a light gay straini 
which she listened to, and sometimes answered with remark- 
able energy and interest, with her head bent, once or twice 
suddenly flashing upon him an upward glance. 

" Lady Dorcas, I grieve for the trouble you are about to be 
put to in this house, where I deemed you would meet sheltei^'i 
said Patrick. 

<' I call it not trouble, Sir ; on the contrary, I like to study 
these pleasing little traits of Christian love towards us ; and 
my chief interest still is to learn how we are to be dealt with* 
Your sword, as well as Philip's, is gone, of course (I belieye I 
foretold it) ; but what after that ? and, of all things, what to 
my friend Louise and myself?" 

Whilst Pendergast had been whispering John Sharpe, who 
nodded approvingly and obediently, as his master pointed out 
at the window towards the wood, in the direction of Eoiy 
Laherty's hut, all in the parlour were startled by vehement 
cries in the hall. 

" The demented creature his ain sel", said John Sharps. 

" Having been surprised in his dwelling, doubtless", observed 
Pendergast, " and now escaped during the seizure of the very 
things we wanted to hide from notice". 

" Nae, troth", resumed Sharpe, looking out into the hall ; 
" he has them in a lump in his arms — Hauld your tongue, ye 
half- savage mon!" he called out to the gamekeeper, "and 
come in here til his Honour". 

Rory accordingly ran into the room, carrying, wrapped up 
in the old vestment worn by Father James while saying mass 
in his hut, the utensils used at the altar during the ceremony* 
When prevailed upon to hush his cries, and give a rational 
explanation of his conduct and terrors, it appeared that 
although his dwelling had not yet been invaded, he appre* 
hended it might be, in consequence of having observed sus* 
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^0118 persons lurking about it ; and therefore, acting upon 
I foresight ivhich astonished John Sharpe, he had escaped 
&om it with the proofs of concealed Papistry it contained, 
tibe self-same articles that Mr. Pendergast had been advising; 
irith his steward to have removed to a place of safety, as the 
foraier had abeady hinted. But the most remarkable feature 
of Rory's story proved upon examination to be this : although- 
lie had caught glimpses of full as many strangers on the 
groimds as John Sharpe had done, they could not both have^ 
observed the same men, inasmuch as their discoveries took 
^Bce at the same moment, but at a considerable distance 
from each other. Mr. Pendergast pronounced it extraordi« 
naiy that such a number of persons should assemble so near 
Ins house, for the purpose of making him a legal visit, and 
not remain together. Still, he supposed they sauntered about, 
awaiting the arrival of their accredited leader. 

He despatched Patrick to secrete the burden under which 
Xoiy had come laden ; and his proteg^ had scarce left the 
loom when new matter to be wondered at occurred A female 
Krrant, panting for breath and pale with terror, tottered irt 
vith the strange intelligence, that, while discharging some of 
kr duties above -stairs, she had seen a man's foot protruded 
from under her master's bed ; and there was not time to ques- 
tion her closer upon the subject, when horrible outcries re- 
*nmded through the house from that quarter inhabited by 
father James, at the same time that he was heard — all con* 
dnded it was he — ^tumbling and striding alternately down 
ftairs into the hall. The next moment he rushed in amongst; 
^ company, quite wild with fright ; and his anecdote was, 
^t, in searching for his breviary, he had happened to fling 
*«ide the door of a closet which he seldom opened, and there, 
:^h scarce room enough about him to contain a common- 
••2ed figure of flesh and blood, the priest averred that he be- 
*^ either some one lying in wait to take his life, or else an- 
^''caniation of the enemy of man. 

To complete the eflect of vague terror beginning to be pro- 
«Qced by all this, Patrick reentered the apartment also with- 
^uorrietd step and an excited visage, fixing his eyes on Mr. 
<e&derga8t, who immediately demanded, '* You, too, have en- 
JJ^tered your bugbear, O'Burke ?*' " No bugbear to me, Sir ;. 
'^ I assuredly have met a person concealed in the house". 

^ And not called him before us ? '^ ^ 

9 
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" No, Mr. Pendergast ; and for reasons which you may soon 
understand". 

'* Upon John Gernon's arrival, I suppose. Well, iheo^ 
here he comes at last to relieve sdl the suspense and doubt 
he makes us suflfer". 

Pendergast advanced to the open window, as the noise d 
horses, galloping at a distance, reached all in the parlour ; and 
the evening was not so dark but he could see a body of 
mounted men, in military attire, moving at a good rate dowB 
the rough hill-road which wound to his house. 

" Now for our beads and paternosters'*, said Lady Doxotf 
io Patrick. 

'^ It may be more serious play than your Ladyship reckons 
on", he replied gravely. " Pray? pennit me to lead you into 
this retired chamber". 

" What, Sir, to find there a second appearance of Father 
James's incarnate friend ? No, no ; my brother^s arm for w^ 
and I beseech you not to affright us with your looks". 

'^ I cannot communicate what I do not feel, Madam ; but 
you do not know what I mean", said Patrick. 

"/ feel chilly from the open window", observed PhiKp 
Walshe, giving a slight yawn and shudder ; ''so, O'Burke, ft 
<jup of claret with you". 

'' John approaches us in force", resumed Pendergast, as tte 
horsemen clattered into the outer yard of the mansion ; ^ and 
fitill I wonder, and more than ever, why he should think it 
necessary so to do, after having dispatched before himself soni0 
score men, from all accounts, to surround us in our fortress 
and even invest.it by stealth". 

" These matters may still more surprise you. Sir, when yon 
see them out", said Patrick. 

* ' Perhaps, O'Burke ; but why do not our visitors come at oofl* 
into the house? Oh ! they make themselves at home, and lead 
their horses to the stables. Well, they are welcome ; and let 
them have no difficulty in gaining our presence ; let there be 
no brawling or battering at our gates and doors. — John Shaipe^ 
go you and see that lock and bar offer them no opposition". 

'' I am spared a task sae much against my stomach, yOQ^ 
Honour", answered John ; " for, without encountering a gaift' 
say, here they be, the deevil's pet-birds. — Ah, Johnny — ah 
you dearee !" he continued, accosting Gemon, who entered 
the parlour while he spoke. 
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The Mayor of Bull-ring now exhibited in the trappings of 
9k new character. He wore his full uniform as captain of the 
company of " Bachelor-boys", over whom, it has been said, he 
lield honoured command ; and well did he become his steel 
cap, buff jacket, and ponderous boots. And, notwithstanding 
the handsome sword at his hip, and his more official badges 
of superiority, a sash and gorget, John carried in his hand a 
carabine, with a bayonet, like the privates of his corps, three 
-of whom followed him into the apartment, — evidently, by 
ibeir looks and manner, three men picked from among their 
more handicraft and even-tempered fellow-soldiers, to do their 
-captain's present work well, and as he should like it. 

" A good evening, Mr. Miles Pendergast", began Gernon, 
taking no notice of Sharpe's taunting salutation ; and while 
speaking these words, he neither touched his cap nor bowed. 

" Grood evening, John'*, answered the master of the house. 

"I know you are glad to see me, Sir". 

" I am not much disturbed, John". 

<< Why should you, Mr. Pendergast ? all fair : and as we 
hA a hard trot of it, though the distance is little, do you 
how, Sir, I feel thirsty" ; and he let his heavy body drop into 
4 seat at the table, his sword and accoutrements ringing 
Wely, and seized the half-empty claret bottle which the 
Baron of Crana had just laid down. With scarce a glance at 
lum, and with a smile, rather than a frown, the young Ca- 
tholic aristocrat said to Patrick, who sat at his side, '^ then, as 
I was telling you, O'Burke — but let us seek a nook"-— he 
^ietly arose from the board shared by John Gernon, and 
offered his arm to his sister. The three friends then fell back 
from the visitors, followed by Mistress Louise. While Rory 
Laherty edged round by the walls towards his foster -son, 
^ohn Sharpe, remained posted upright at the door, and Mr. 
Pendergast sought out Father James in the corner the most 
Kmote from the now palpable objects of his horror, and with 
a whisper and a touch of his hand, implored him to be pru- 
-^ent, and fear nothing. In this situation Pendergast faced 
the open window, Gernon having his back to it, as also had 
hia followers, who stood behind his chair. The window was 
4 man's full height from a turfy lawn. The eye of the master 
^ the house strayed to it, and he seemed to get a glimpse, 
ibr an instant, of a roughly featured face peeping over the 
lower part of its frame- work into the parlour. When i 
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dergast looked more attentiyelj, however, the yision, or the 
reality was gone ; but now he could not be deceived in the 
fact, that the figures of five or six men hurried across the 
darkening lawn at some distance from the house. 

Gemon noticed, and no doubt felt, the withdrawing of Philip 
Walshe from the table. He followed the motions of the 
haughty young nobleman with a starting eye and compressed" 
lips. Then, however, he seemed disposed to pay him back,, 
for the moment, some of his own cool indifference ; for h» 
also smiled before he raised a bumper of the claret to his lips. 
When he had drunk it off, he pronounced it good with a smack, 
and filling his glass again, handed it backwards, not tumisg^ 
his head, to one of his comrades, and said : " Try it, Tom, and' 
if you speak well of it to your cronies there, who knows but 
they may live to taste it in their turn ? Where are you, our 
worthy host ?" he continued, looking round the room for Mr. 
Pendergast, "oh, yonder, keeping up your poor relation's 
spirits : well, that 's as it ought to be ; blood is thicker than 
water : the gentleman is from far South, I reckon ?** 

*' Certainly from the South, John**. 

" I thought as much ; and related to you by your own 
blood, or through your excellent lady deceased, which, sir? 
the report of the country says by your own blood, and yet I 
do n*t half believe it**. 

" Then you are sagacious, John, as I always deemed yon 
to be ; not by my own blood assuredly**. 

"See what a guess I had, Mr. Pendergast, as you say* 
And you call him one Mr. James, I am told ?** 

Scarce able to restrain some vague fancy of the priest from 
breaking out into words, if not actions, Pendergast answered: 
*' James is his name**. 

" I wonder have he and I ever met before to-night. What 
ails the gentleman ? is he ill, Sir ?** as a boding groan escaped 
the trembling ecclesiastic ; " but it grows so dark I cannot 
discern his features. Lights, old John Sharpe**, he continued, 
swinging himself round to that person, 

" Lights, dearee ?** questioned John, " lights for ye, and at 
your bidding ? Yes, ay, to be sure, and why not ? But do J^ 
ken the kind, and the only kind, ye *11 ever get a hand fra« 
me to help ye to ? If not, I *s« tell ye ; I *d venture ane step> 
Johnny, inside the gate out of whilk *t is said there *s ns^ 
return, and ane short run across the het floor o* the naxo^ 
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place, just to carry in a fresh-kindled faggot for your comfor- 
table bed, hinny, troth would I ; but till the time comes that 
I can so far help ye, ye 'se have nae chamber-lights at your 
pleasure frae John Sharpe, pet". 

'^Grood, John", said Gemon, laughing; ^^good, and like 
yourself, old crab-apple. — But, Mr. Pendergast, you will order 
u what we ask for, I am assured". 

" Begone this moment, John Sharpe, and fetch in the things 
demanded, and with your own hands. I wish not that another 
<er?ant enters here, perhaps to create confusion", said Pen- 
•deigast, in a voice not to be disregarded ; and with many 
smtterings, wrathful and bitter, and with another laugh from 
'Gemon, in which his trusty men joined, the mortified steward 
nu compelled to withdraw. 

A silence took place in the parlour until his return, only 
ItrdLen by a shuffling of Father James's feet in his comer, 
and by Gemon's audible guzzling of one or two more draughts 
of the wine which he had praised ; and it was now so dark 
ibt the faces of the company became indistinct to one 
bother. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Sharps stayed away longer than he needed to have 
, supposing the articles he went to fetch arranged to his 
Wd, and his mind and heart willing to hasten back with 
^em, or supposing no unexpected circumstances to have 
<)therwise engaged him. At last his step was heard in the 
kdl ; light began to stream in through the half-open parlour- 
^r, and he reappeared, a candle in each hand, but with 
tt expression of countenance very different from that ex« 
P^ted of it, considering the humour in which he had gone 
to obey his master*s commands. In fact, John's eyes danced 
l>ily, and there was a steering yet rejoicing smile on his 
%8, as, laying the candles on the table, he said to G^mon : 
* There, then, mother's jewel I there they be for you ; and 
^'ow see what good they '11 do ye ; ugh, hu !" Mr. Pendergast 
^Ruprised. 
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But, Still paying no attention to bis irony, Gremon held aj 
one of the lights in his right hand, shaded his eyes with hif 
left, and glanced, half-closing his eyes, to Father James^ 
corner. The priest appeared turned faceward to the wall his 
arms extended over his head, and his legs moving up and 
down, as if he deemed it possible to escape, by clambering' 
upward, from the dreaded scrutiny of the man of power. It 
was to assume this position that he had been heard shuffling 
in the dark. 

"What! at your prayers, good Sir?" asked Gernon, 
smiling ; " repeating them out of book, eh ?" Father James 
could not restrain his groans ; " and you won't let me be 
sure, by a sight of your face, whether we are old friends or 
no ? Well, no matter : I think I remember your back ; stay 
as you are, if you like it, for the present. — ^Now, to enter on 
business in a regular method", continued Gernon ; and there- 
upon he slapped the candlestick heavily on the table, pushed 
away with both hands the glasses and bottles near him, com- 
posed his face, hemmed, and slowly and gravely drew more 
than one piece of folded parchment from his pocket. 

" Here they come, the terrible scraps of sheep-skin", ob- 
served John Sharpe, chuckling ; " and sure it 's our ain poor 
sels that shake in our ain skins at the bare sight of 'em". 

"Keep silence, John, unless you have grown stark mad 
upon the instant", said Mr. Pendergast. 

" Well, and maybe I have ; who knows ? More unlikely 
things come to pass, your Honour, so I will hold my peace; 
and why not to be sure ? Let nae one give interruption to 
Captain Gernon ; not on ae earthly account ; troth, jest". 

"I find here," said Gernon, in a sonorous, even voicer 
*' warrant from my brother the mayor of our city, to sei^s 
upon the well-limbed and sleek-coated hunting-horse of Mas- 
ter Patrick O'Burke, the same being interdicted to a Papist 
by Act of Parliament of the present reign of our pious de* 
liverers King William and Queen Mary, and becoming my 
property by payment of five pounds to the nominal owner- 

" Five pounds !" screamed Rory Laherty ; "the O'BnrkeS 
own hunter ! he worth five times, more as much any fair* 
day!" 

" Yes, I think he will fetch money", observed Gernon ; * * 
liked his points passing well as your young master rode do^ 
the street this morning to the bull-baiting". 
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'*Wirra-stbrew! wirra-sthrew 1" lamented Rory. 

"Keep your wild noises within your ain teeth, ye uncivi- 
lized creature", said John Sharpe, '^ and let him tell us a*^ 
<boat it**, and he laughed again, still confidently. 

"In this warrant", resumed Gemon, " is a clause, empow- 
ffiing me to demand and obtain the sword which the said 
Patrick O'Burke wore into the town the morning ; as also the 
iporting-piece which he was seen carrying about Mr. Pen* 
deirgast's grounds yesterday". 

** Tou shall have them", said Patrick ; " there is the first- 
ttentioned" ; he threw down his sword. '^ The second standi 
in a comer of the hall without". 

"Thanks, master, I^have seen it". John Sharpe again 
kaghed, but said nothing. 

" I told you, I believe", whispered Lady Dorcas to her dis- 
trmed knight. Patrick smiled, and glanced towards a second 
door almost opposite to that by which Gremon had entered, 
ere he answered, " He gets it quietly, indeed" ; and he and 
the lady continued to converse in a low tone together. 

" I find here a farther clause to secure and carry away the 
piece which Hory Laherty, called gamekeeper to Miles Pen* 
dergast, Esq., also appeared abroad with yesterday", continued 
Gemon. 

" You shall have that too for the seeking", replied Patrick, 
laising his hands to still Hory's cries ; ^' it is in his hut in 
the wood". 

" Yes ; let him send for it", sneered John Sharpe. 

" Go, Tom, and order one of the men from the hall-door 
to secure it", commanded G^rnon : and Tom withdrew accor- 
dmgly. 

"To be sure, go, Tom ; and why not?" continued Sharpe. 

Pendergast could not at all surmise the nature of the 
leemingly ill-timed levity of his steward : Patrick, however, 
irtiispered to Lady Dorcas — " The old man's embassy for the 
Hghts has, I believe, initiated him". - 

"Rory Laherty showed a pistol in bull-ring to day, let him 
pioduce it instantly", G^rnon went on. 

"Lay it on tbe table, Kory ; I know it is about you", said 
Patrick ; and with continued laments Rory obeyed. 

"Yes — there — lay it on the table, Rory", echoed Sharpe. 

"And to have done with Rory Laherty — " Gemon now 
lefenred to a sealed letter, which he handed to Pendergast— 
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*' bj reading this, written to your Honour by my brother the 
Civil Mayor of our good town, you can aid me in my duties 
^f the night", 

" You are no longer my gamekeeper, Rory^, said Pender- 
gast, after perusing the official note ; '' for here his Worship 
4issuredly reminds me, that by an early statute of the present 
reign, your religion incapacitates you from holding the situa- 
tion, either in my service or in that of any other person". 

** The twa-homed deevil I" ejaculated John Sharpe, in 
generous surprise and wrath at the manifestation of this new 
legal point, of which he had been ignorant — '^ the twa-homed 
<deevil and his mither !— does your Honour speak the real 
law in that matter?*' cries of downright anguish meantime 
escaped Eory. 

Mr. Pendergast assured his steward that there was no doubt 
•of the law of the case, and John's visage now assumed a 
^rim disapprobation, and a thoughtfulness, as if he seriously 
debated within himself the question of religious apostacf 
which he had mooted in a fit of passion at the bull-ring. 

Gemon, unmoved in the orderly discharge of his business 
by anything done or said around him, proceeded to examine 
sl second piece of parchment, and called out, nor raising bis 
bead : ^^ Answer to your name, if you so hear me call upon 
jou — Philip Walshe, Baron of Crana !" 

" Tour sword, please your Baron's Worship". 

^^ I wear none, fellow : that near your feet was mine, how- 



ever". 



" Pick it up, Willy ; 't is worth the trouble, if I may judge 
from the glittering of the handle— does your Nobleness carry 
any concealed weapons ?" 

" By my honour, no", answered Philip Walshe. 

" And your honour is to be our certainty ? um ! — ^weDt 
we *11 take it as current coin for the present. Your Honoui^i 
4servants — who will answer for them ?" 

" I will, as well as for myself : no servant of mine ha* 
carried arms, openly or concealed, since the Limerick Treatyi 
which denied to them — ^and ratified to me, and such as me— • 
the use of sword, gun, or pistol, to guard against the outrage 
of common ruffians". 

" Well ; I credit you in this point too. Baron of Crana ; an^ 
the more especially as the men are in the house, and can b^ 
requested to answer for themselves.— -Another question^ I 
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jnj joxL There is a lady travelling with jou, called Mf s- 
tress Louise Danville ?** 

The young foreigner started into much energy at these 
words, and emphatically answering " Tes I'* she advanced a 
step to the table. 

^'A very small or curious poniard, or dagger, was ob- 
served to fall from your bosom at the door of the King's 
Aims, as you dismoimted from your horse this morning. Mis- 
ixm**^ pursued Gremon. 

^Well? well?" she demanded in almost breathless haste, 
while her hand was plunged into the upper folds of her dress. 

"You will not surely deprive the yoimg gentlewoman of 
tint bauble ?^ remonstrated Philip of Crana ; — ^' it was her 
tbd father's — the last relic of him she has been able to 
obtain, and she but carries it on her person to keep it safe 
^Qibg our rapid journey". 

Her eyes thanked her advocate most eloquently ; and then 
tang a look on Gemon, she said, in a low, deep, firm voice 
^" With life, I will never part with the little weapon V* 

^I pray you, good fellow, let us ransom that, at the least", 
Rsomed Philip Walshe, advancing and laying money on the 
••Die* 

" Yes ; there !" added Louise, while she flung a purse after 
W protector's o£fering. 

"Well, I am never averse to be civil'*, growled Gemon, 
ttmoving the gold ; " and so the poof little French gentle- 
woman may keep her father's plajrthings". 

liistress Louise retired close to her friends, smiling proudly, 
hit her eyes were moist. 

"To continue our weary task, Baron — (I pray Heaven it 
ttay ever end !) — there are the handsome horses belonging to 
you and the two ladies — ^your followers may keep their road- 
kdu for me ; they are worth little more than the unmeaning 
fire pounds ahead decreed by the law to be paid for all horses 
Men from Papists, if, indeed, they are worth so much ; and 
I lee little loyalty in losing money by any matter of business, 
OQt, as I observed, the three high-blooded steeds ?" 

''Oh, they too may be ransomed, Mr. Mayor", pleaded the 
^tton, now half-laughingly. 

''No, no, they must needs pass before other eyes than 
^ioe— eyes which have taken a fancy to them perhaps ; so 
}<KffHonoixrable Baronship may as much as count them gone 
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from yoOy henceforth to be engaged in ambling under mo 
true-believing loins than we can reckon yours, or even those 
the gracious gentlewoman at your side. — And now, let us see 
when you and Master Patrick O'Burke are after settling wi'Ci 
their pious Majesties, King William and Queen Mary, for thi 
amount of Sundays upon which you have not repaired to some 
church of the religion by law established, to join in publi( 
worship, since the passing of the Act obliging all good sab 
jects to do the same — why, when both are after making somi 
such settlement, I deem I shall be empowered to declare my* 
self disengaged from you and him". 

Philip Walshe laughed aloud at this new and by him quit< 
unexpected demand on the part of the illustrious sovereign! 
whose subject he was. He knew, however, of the law unda 
authority of which it was made, and therefore only demandec 
of Gemon, half-ironically, half-jestingly, how he proposed t< 
assess the amount of the fine ; adding, ^* I think, honest Jobn 
we must needs lump it, directed by two virtuous imipires 
one of your choosing, one of mine". 

" By no means, Baron of Crana", replied Gemon, " as yoi 
shall see. Answer me, first, how often in your life have yoi 
been at public worship in a church of the established form?' 

*' Never, credit me, good fellow". 

*' I do ; and I warrant your two ladies will make a lib 
answer". 

" Be assured they "vrill, Mr. Bull-necked — Bull-ring Majoi 
I mean". 

" Oh, never heed the slip of the tongue, your Noble Wor 
ship, it harms not John Gernon". He smiled in a way tha 
imported it might harm some one else. — "As to Maste 
O'Burke and his old follower, Laherty, I think I may answe 
for them myself, from my own knowledge and observation • 

"You may indeed, John Gernon", said Patrick. 

*' Doubtless. Thus, then, stands our account so far. Th 
law obliging all good men and women to repair to churc 
every sabbath-day has been enacted nearly seven years, c» 
it six years, for indulgence sake. Since neither you. Bard 
nor your ladies, nor your worthy young crony, and the m^ 
that was Mr. Pendergast's gamekeeper, have ever been ' 
church in your lives, you cannot well have been there duriJ 
the lapse of these six years. The fine for each weekly aco^ 
sion, for each defaulter, is twelve pence. We count &ty't!^ 
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weeks in each year, which makes fifty- two shillings, one 
year's neglect of the statute, incurred by said defaulter. Six 
years' neglect is six times that sum — to wit, three hundred 
and twelve shillings, or fifteen pounds twelve shillings"— i 
John recurred to a slip of paper on which his calculations 
had been ready made — " now due to their gracious and piou» 
Majesties at the hands of each law-breaker who at present 
hears me ; and I am heard and understood by five such, and 
§0 five times the fifteen pounds twelve are, in even numbers, 
seventy-eight pounds ; which seventy-eight pounds I claim to 
have paid unto me forthwith, or by virtue of this warrant", 
producing yet another piece of parchment, " it will become 
my duty to arrest said five defaulters in the King's name, and 
convey them to his Majesty's prison in our good town, there 
to abide till it is paid, and all legal expenses, such as costs of 
warrant, jail fees, bailiffs' fees, and so forth, discharged at 
same time. — And now, Miles Pendergast", continued Gernon, 
throwing aside the mask of assumed moderation, and thump- 
ing the table as he started up—" you wished me, in the buU- 
ling to-day, to proceed with your friends according to proper 
authority and warrant — will these do, Sir ? — will these do ?" 
huddling his legal instruments together. "Look at them. 
Sir — look at them, and tell me !" 

"I do not dispute their efficacy, John", answered Pender- 
gast, glancing over them ; " but, good John — " 

" Good John ! — Good hocus-pocus-and-my-nose-in-a-fiddle- 
case, and the-wind-blew-off-my-hat !" scoffed Gernon, snap- 
ping his fingers, as he used one of the select pieces of slang 
then in vogue among his " bachelor boys". — " Seventy-eight 
pounds good and current coin of their blessed Majesties*' 
realm — that *s the talk ! No flour-de-louce nor no base dou- 
bloons among it! Set the money on the table before my 
eves in less than ten minutes, or to our good stone jail your 
Papist cronies will go, Master Miles ! Ten minutes, I say, 
fe I am tired of their evil company, and sick of the rincings 
of your bad claret ! Meantime, let us be assured that our 
Wness is quite sped in your house. — Where is that poor 
wlation of your's, Mr. James, Sir ? Oh, yonder, still at his 
^ferotions. Will he not turn to us a moment even yet ?" 

Pendergast abandoned all other considerations rapidly ta 
'^oin the bewildered clergyman, and once more put him on 
'^ goard, and urge him to rally his utmost prudence and 
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.self-command to meet the coming test. — " Turn, Mr. Jamei 
turn, good Sir^, he began aloud ; then added in a whispei 
-** Turn, and be a man, or you are lost !** But his words onl 
produced the effect of making the now nearly maniac Fathe 
James redouble his groans and the up-and-down motion c 
liis legs. 

"I see the gentleman will not heed you, even for yon 
whispering, Mr. Pendergast", observed Geirnon; "so stan 
back. Sir, and let me try my hand. — Good Mr. James, wortli 
Mr. James", he continued,, now close to his abhorring victin 
** what troubles you, Sir ? Here is nothing and nobody yo 
should fear, for you are no concealed Papist, surely ; you are d 
neglecter of lawful Sabbath-worship. I pray you, show m 
3^our features, excellent Mr. James, if only to look approving! 
>on our evening's work. Do, Sir, we pray you, do". Gemon lai 
his hand gently on the priest's shoulder once or twice. Fathe 
J'ames at first cringed and sank under the touch, then sad 
denly dropped on his knees, with a sore, sore moan, and pn 
his hands together in prayer, his face still turned close to th 
wall. — "What, Sir! you force us to be downright with you 
«do you ? — Here then, Maud ! halloo, Maud !" and he bellowe 
horridly at Father James's ear, and clapped his hands, we 
knowing what chord he would jar, although Maud coul 
scarce reply to his invocation with her usual promptnesi 
Gemon's finesse had full effect. The clergyman gave oi 
spring to his feet, another round to his tormentor, and stoc 
upright and chattering before him. 

"Now, Master Priest — now, Master Jesuit, where is jo^ 
breviary?" shouted Gernon, assuming his fiercest loot 
-*' Would you know it if you saw it ?" he continued, pulli^ 
it out of his pocket, and thrusting it into the priest's face. 

" You have raised hand to God's minister — be accursed 
^suddenly exclaimed Father James, in a tone as loud as Ge 
non's, and under all the circumstances more appalling th^ 
Jiis : and to the increased consternation of all who heard ai 
^aw him, the lunatic summoning his great hidden strength 
Jie spoke these words, raised his own ponderous hand, and wi 
SL blow felled the Mayor of the Bull-ring to the ground. Tl 
next instant, before any one, friend or foe, could stop him, 1 
rushed across the apartment, and shrieking fearfully, hurle 
himself through the still open window, shattering its gla 
And frame. 
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The gentlemen cried out, and hastened to the window ; the 
kdies screamed, joined them, and closed their uplifted hands 
in horror. Gemon scrambled to get up, commanding his 
two remaining men (for the person sent to order a comrade 
to R017 Laherty's hut had not returned) to pursue and seize 
the fugitive. They went out, and still he strove to arise j 
but it now appeared that, in addition to the stunning blow 
be received from the priest, his temple had sustained a severe* 
voond as he fell, and after many efforts he again tumbled, 
dragging the table and all its glasses and bottles along with 
liim. Tlie confused crash caused the company at the window^ 
to face round ; and once more, one of the ladies, Mistress 
Louise, screamed slightly, and Mr. Pendergast started. The 
aeoond door of the apartment was wide open, a group of 
BtiaDge men stood in the darkness beyond it, and the tall and 
powerful figure of John Johnson, the farmer, was motionless 
orer Gemon, watching him. That instant the eye of the 
prostrate man met his, and after but one glance of utter sur- 
prise, John made a spring upward, with the courage and 
ierceness of his own deceased Maud. 

^ It will not avail, Gemon", said the farmer, seizing hin^ 
'ound the throat ; ^' you are my prisoner, and necessitated to 
deliver me up your arms". 

" That's my bugbear, Mr. Pendergast", whispered Patrick, 
pomting to Johnson. 

'^ And here comes a dearee o' mine", said John Sharpe, as 
^ man passed him from the hall. " I will not be preceesely 
H>und to declare which of us this pet frightened awhile ago, 
'^ some dark comer of the house", as a second entered.^ 
' Ay, or this jewel, — or this" ; two others stepped cautiously 
*y him.—" But yonder, doubtless, comes the poor priest's 
^cofed deevil". One of those who stood in the dark, outside 
be second door of the apartment, entered. " And maybe, is^ 
^conded now by the leg, and the fellow, to boot, whilk 
"tartled a good year of her life out of Jenny, the maid of the 
'Ambers". In fact, without any ostentatious display or much 
^ise, more than half-a-dozen of Johnson's followers uncere- 
3cioniously took possession of the parlour, ranging themselves 
^lound that person. They showed no arms, and their features 
^^ as quiet as their proceedings. At the entry of each 
Expected friend, John Sharpe laughed excessively — for him. 
All this occurred in a few seconds, during which Johnson 
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and tbe captain of the Bachelor boys did not remain unem- 
ployed. The latter struggled desperately ; the former shook 
his captive as one would shake a boy, making his heayy 
accoutrements rattle, and still saying : " Of no avail, man- 
surrender, without another word — I do not wish to do you 
present bodily injury, but surrender you shall and must. 
What would you attempt ? your carabine lies harmless on the 
table — your sword lies there — " suddenly drawitfg it from its 
scabbard, flinging it aside, and then returning to John's throat 
the hand that had been employed in the process — " Come, 
come, Mayor, Captain, and guardian of bachelors, promise to 
be tractable, or we must make you be so — Blessed mother! 
can you prove so foolish ?" shaking him more angrily and 
furiously than before, in return for a buffet aimed at his face 
— <^ Neighbours, rid me of him till I speak to the company: 
tie him, but do not hurt him". 

" Tie me ! who dares it ? What, neighbours ?** questioned 
Gemon, rolling his eyes around as the obedient men closed 
upon him : — " Who be these men ? where my own bachelors?* 

" Ye sent the last o' them you had waiting on ye, here^ 
after the priest, ye ken, hinny'*, answered Sharpe. 

" Boys 1 bachelor boys !'* vociferated Gemon, now vainly 
struggling in the clutches of Johnson's friends, while Johnscm 
himself stood free of him. 

"They hear you, I little doubt", said the farmer, "but> 
be assured, cannot heed you. Every soul of them has been 
quietly secured, outside the house and in it, by this time**. 

" What ?" questioned Sharpe, '* even the puir lad sent by 
the Captain for Rory's piece to the hut- wood ?" 

"Even him", answered Johnson, and Sharpe was still 
amused. " So now, Gemon, content you ; and I say again, 
fear no present hurt from me — in truth, no hurt at any time 
from me ; you are my prisoner only that I may send yoUf 
well guarded, to a well-built jail, for high crimes committed 
against the law of the land, man". 

" What mean you ?" demanded Gemon, turning his gla^ 
ing eyes on Johnson, from the chair on which he now sat, 
bound. 

" You shall know, if you do not already suspect", replied 
his captor. " Learn, for the time, however it may surprise 
your ear, that my only or chief business in repairing to-day 
to your bull-ring from a good distance South, was to make 
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jou the Sling's prisoner ; and let that information end all 
present discourse between us". 

John Gremon withdrew his eyes to ^x them on the floor, 
4md an expression of perplexity and though tfulness settled on 
Us face. 

"Fair ladies and genteels", resumed Johnson, addressing 
the more important part of the company, " I, and my poor 
fellows, could not be without hearing whispered this man'a 
intentions towards all of you, in your quiet house, at your 
good dinner this evening ; and thereupon we thought, that 
while no place could better suit to make sure of him as our 
prisoner, we might also do ye a little service in the mean 
time: so, Mr. Ikfiles Pendergast, a gentleman loved in every 
heart among us, will forgive our trespass upon his grounds 
in the twilight, as also our contriving to bestow ourselves 
here and there under his roof, for the more securely effecting 
our good and lawful purposes. And now, before we go, at* 
tended by this John Grernon — for indeed we are in haste, as 
je may conclude, and bound to be far beyond the interfer- 
ence of the framers of these warrants*' — taking them up and 
tearing them — ** ere daybreak, — before we go, I say, I wish 
to show any farther little service in my power to Mr. Pender- 
gast, his adopted child. Master Patrick O 'Burke, and the 
other gentlemen and ladies, his seeming friends, although 
itrangers to me : here lie two small swoids — which is your's, 
O'Burke's last son ?** 

Patrick pointed it out. ^^Take it back, then, from my 
hand, in token of my honour for the memory of your father 
^d of love for yourself: — and this must be your friend's— 
fet him receive it from your hand. 

** Hold, Patrick !" said Pendergast — " and you will excuse 
Die, Mr. Johnson, since, as I can learn, such is your name. 
*nie swords have been surrendered to the warrant of the law, 
and must not again be touched by us without a breach of the 
Uw. It is afflicting, doubtless, to see gentlemen thus dis* 
Anned ; and had it happened upon Gemon's own violence, I 
Myself would have resisted his endeavours at the time, and I 
^ould now encourage my friends to accept the weapons from 
JOU, and be thankful accordingly. But, as matters stand, we 
^^ bound to decline your courtesy, and submit to legal enact* 
"■^w^t Patrick, do not handle your sword — and you, my 
feend, I entreat you, do not", to Philip WaLshe. 
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Patrick bowed obediently, and the Baron |liragged hii 
sboulders and turned on his heel. 

'^ Well ; I approve your caution, Mr. Pendergast^, sail 
Johnson, ^' and it has sense and foresight in it, for your oim 
sake, as well as for those you exhort to proper submission to 
the law of the land. And / honour the law of the land tf 
much as any man, the which let my proceedings of this eren* 
ing witness. Wherefore, the pretty swords may He where I 
found them", 

" Thanks**, resumed Pendergast ; " and I request of you to 
hear me furthermore. In making a prisoner of John GemoOi 
you act upon your own discretion, and doubtless well kacm 
what you are doing, Mr. Johnson. For us, we have nought 
to do in the matter, — we offer him no hindrance — ^we gayCj 
and we give you no aid or abetting, and we pray of you and 
of him to observe the same, now and hereafter**. 

" I promise faithfully for myself, Mr. Pendergast : as tomj 
prisoner, he is scarce to be depended upon, either as a good 
witness in the time to come, or even as one whom it may be 
possible to command, after his commitment to jail at my 
hands. — But I think the matter may be made surer for you- 
Bring in two of the bold bachelors", he continued, speaking 
in a loud tone towards the hall ; and some of his own meo 
accordingly led in the witnesses required : " Now, please to 
repeat your last words, Mr. Pendergast". That gentleman 
did so. " Ye hear, ranting lads of single lives and of city 
courage, and ye will bear evidence to what ye year when ye 
get safe home again : and ye may add to Mr. Pendergast*S 
disavowal a word from me and from my tenants and helpers t 
•^we admit the not having received any aiding or abetting 
in this house ; we admit the not having asked it either ; nayy 
we admit, that what we have done, and what we mean to dOf 
has been, and is, and must be, in despite of the owner of the 
house, his friends, and servants, as much as in despite of 
your captain, of ye, and of your comrades — so take them out 
again" : his new orders were obeyed. " And now, Mr. Pen- 
dergast, and fair ladies and gentlemen, still I entreat to knotf 
if there remains no little matter in which I may do you a last 
service ?" 

" We thank you, no. Sir**, answered Pendergast. 

** We thank ye, yes, friend — asking his Honour's pardon f 
contradicted John Sharpe. He had gradually advanced firofli 
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las position at the door-jamb to the spot where Gemon sat 
boand, and he now spoke from a chair which he had placed 
ebse before the prisoner. ^' Hearkee, Johnny, pet", he went 
on, resting his hands on his knees, and stooping fonvard 
IQI their noses almost touched ; ^' ye won*t ride home wi* 
the hansome small-swords, the eyen ; nor on the hansoma 
hmter ; nor on ane of the high- blood steeds ; no, nor wi' ther 
iporting pieces; nor wi* poor Rory's little pistolet, dearee; 
BO you won't, hinny ; but that 's not it ; — by your leave^ 
Johnny — ** he put his hand into the pocket of Gemon's lea- 
ftera breeches, and drew out, first, the purse which Mistress 
Louise had flung on the table ; and next, the handful of gold 
■ hid at Gemon's elbow by Philip Walshe — " See, here, Mr^ 
; Jolmson, — ^is your prisoner to keep this power of yallow 
[ aioney ?** 

Johnson demanded an account of the circumstances under 
vMch it came into Gemon's possession, and having heard 
*8harpe*s explanation, decided that he certainly was not enti« 
tied to retain it. 

^ I thought as much, you father's own rearing**, resumed 
Aarpe, grinning into G«rnon's face. 
^It goes back to its lawful owners", said Johnson. 
Ifistress Louise, with haughty energy, and the young Baron 
vith contemptuous indifference, declared their disinclination 
to repossess themselves of money which had been given foir 
I certain purpose, and which had purchased its object. 

** It *s e'en gaun astray then for want of an owner"^ 
Aiickled John Sharpe, fingering the purse and the loose 
{Kces, where he had appealingly set them down on the 
tible. 

"Oh, no**, said Johnson, carelessly taking them up — "if 
Gernon's they are to be, no man but myself has a right to take 
^ of them for him", and he slipped the round sum into his 
pocket, while Sharpe lost his pleasant expression of face, and 
■*ywlthe lawgiver studiously. 

^And thus my evening's work is fairly done, and I ans 
^^Weoosly free to make the most of the night that has closed 
5* U8, and is to follow", continued Johnson, facing our friends. 
^ the action of one about tu proffer a formal leave-taking. 

"Ae moment more, friend", entreated Sharpe, somewhat 
l^oorering his recent abstraction — ^^ I dinna find it in my heart 
^ put wi' Johnny one say unsaid ; and here it is, Johnny :: 

10 
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the mass fines, dearee — the seventy-eight pounds, hlnney,- 
that 's not in your pocket, is it ?" 

" But it shall be, or in the pocket of any accredited perso 
i^ho demands it in the name of the authority which John Gei 
Hon cited in levying it", said Mr. Pendergast. " My visit© 
here assent to as much upon their own accounts. I promi 
to be accountable for the portions of the fine incurred by Pa 
rick O'Burke and my late gamekeeper ; and I notice you on' 
more, John Gemon, that in nothing do we, of our own accoi 
gainsay the word of the law". 

" A good and loyal speech to close with, Mr. Pendergas* 
said Johnson ; " and yet", he continued, in a low voice, a 
aproaching his seemingly unwilling host, "although all tl 
caution may screen yourself to morrow morning, I woi 
counsel you not to leave a single Popish friend of yours 
abide the questioning of our present and lately past adv« 
tures under your honest roof, in the first light of that comi 
morning. You understand me, Sir ; so enough. Our fa 
wells come on at last. — Men, follow me with the prisoner. 
Mr. Miles Pendergast, a good night". 

"Before you go", interrupted Pendergast, "assist us 
finding Mr, James, I pray you". 

" He has already been looked after", answered Johns 
*' but to no purpose ; and, credit me, you are little likely 
see him again on Northern ground, if his legs continue ; 
good friends to him that, as I can hear, they were after 
jump through the window. But again I recommend you, * 
to offer your present guests — (and I deem I may extend 
warning to your some-time gamekeeper, and evfen your P 
testant steward, so remarkable for his abetting of Papists 
night) — no beds under your hospitable protection ; yet, 
as you prefer". 

" Horses for all, if needful, will be left in the stabk 
asked Pendergast. 

"Their own horses, Sir, — how can you question it? 
speak of your adopted son and his friends ; your two i 
vants may also find themselves supplied. As for me and 
neighbours, John Gernon's dismounted bachelors will yi 
Iiim and me and them the means of a night ride sot 
ward". 

"But those said men you speak of — how are they to 
answered for?" still demanded Pendergast; and while 
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spoke, there was a doubtful and alarmed expression in his 
eye. 

"Fear not tliat one will be missing", Johnson replied; 
"not a hair of a man's head has been hurt ; you will only find 
Ihem all tied neck and heels^ at different distances from each 
other, in various holes and corners of your house and your 
grounds. Look for them, and cut their cords when it pleases 
jou**, he whispered ; " though I do not believe it will be until 
your friends are mounted and off. — ^And now, a third time, if 
not a fourth, farewell to this fair and noble company". He 
Iwwed all but gracefully : there was only a nameless something 
lietween his late and present manner and that of acknowledged 

' utility. — " Gernon, you will be close by me on the road." 
" The road ?" questioned Grernon — " if you think to give a 

I liace of truth to your words, and if indeed I have done aught 
to make me punishable by the law of the land, why not carry 
me straight into the town, and deliver me over to the legal 
authorities thereof?'* 

" Suppose your offence not to have been committed within 
their jurisdiction, Gernon?" in his turn questioned Johnson; 
"and, farther, suppose your friends too many there, and mine 
too few ; but content you, I say, upon the word of an honest 
toan, my conduct shall be lawfully decorous towards you in 
-all things — even yourself, John, will not complain of it to your 
lather-confessor — your chaplain I mean — while the crowd are 
gathered to see your last exhibition. — Carry him carefully 
Detween ye", he added to his men, and he walked out of the 
parlour. 

His submissive attendants quickly executed his commands. 
Gernon was lifted out now unresisting, and with him and his 
hearers all the strangers left the apartment. 

An involuntary pause and silence ensued between the com- 
pany they quitted, who did not even consult each other's eyes 
^til a clatter and galloping of horses was heard outside the 
house, dying gradually away in the distance. Then Mr. 
fendergast, flinging himself into a chair, exclaimed, " Very, 
yetj strange !" Lady Dorcas looked smiling at Patrick ; 
Bory Laherty's lamentations were renewed ; anil John Sharpe's 
chuckle, and the Baron of Crana's indifferent, and yet mock- 
Jttg laugh, responded to his impotent cries. 

"And what's to be proceeded with now ?" inquired Lady 
Doicas. 
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" Why, I think, Paddy O'Bourke must say yes to our in* 

tation to the old castle, whether he will or no**, said her 

other. 

^' That must be it'*, agreed Pendergast, as if his own anxious 

oughts had been spoken for him. 

^^ And without waiting for the morning, as that strange 
fellow said", pursued the Baron. 

" Assuredly ; he and you, and eyen your ladies, Baron of 
Crana, must to horse upon the instant — alone, I manage 
matters as I can", said Pendergast. — " Patrick" — ^he beckoned 
his hand to his protege, walking to a desk in a remote quarter 
of the room — " we part suddenly, Patrick, after many years 
of living together ; but I may see you soon, or hear from yott 
— till when, accept this". He placed a little bag of gold in 
Patrick's hand — *' and" — embracing him — " son of your father^ 
I am your friend still". 

While, with broken and low words, Patrick fitly made 
answer to this parting address, a loud shout arose from Roiy 
Laherty, who had squatted himself in Priest James's corner^ 
and he demanded was he to be left behind ? Patrick's assa* 
ranees relieved him. 

"Fse e'en gae also", John Sharpe was heard to snuffle, "aS 
Protestant protector and guardian to the lad for ae joumeyj 
provided that his Honour, my master, allows of the same". 

" Do so, John ; you may chance, indeed, to be of use to th€ 
friendless boy ; but I will reckon upon your speedy return tc 
me with an account of his safe housing in Crana castle — anc 
now let some of us to the stables". 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

The dawn of the next morning saw all our friends, excep 
Pendergast, a good distance from those of whom they hai 
present cause to stand in some distrust. At a miserable vil 
lage of poor fishers on the coast, they stopped to rest thei 
horses and themselves, and were supplied with a breakfast o 
oaten cakes, milk, eggs, and smuggled brandy. Eory Laherlr 
unwisely declaimed for an instant against the d^cul^ <i 
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making way tbrough the staple bread of the northern proyince, 
and placed it in contrast with the pliable potatoes and boiled 
l)eans of the south ; but John Sharpe soon arrested his criti- 
tnsm, calling him an unciyilized poor creature, who was not 
entitled to deliver an opinion on any such subject, and ex* 
tolling the superiority of oaten cake over every species of food 
the south could produce* 

Refreshed vrith a little sleep, as well as with their primitive 
meal, the travellers again betook themselves to their horses 
hefore noon. During the hard ride of the night, little con- 
versation had been interchanged between any of them ; the 
urgency of the flight, and the dreariness of the road, together 
operating to keep the whole of the party almost silent* Now, 
in the cheering beams of an unclouded though not fierce 
natamnal sun, and accompanied in their way by interesting 
scenery, sometimes sea or coast views, sometimes as seemingly 
inland as if they travelled through the centre of the kingdom, 
their spirits revived, and they discoursed freely. 

Their friend John Johnson, and all connected with him 
^hich had come under their observation, was their chief 
topic ; and Philip of Crana and Lady Dorcas were particularly 
tmrious to learn still more of that person ; more, indeed, than 
it seemed at present possible they could learn from Patrick 
0*Burke, to whom they addressed their questions. Like his 
patron, Mr. Pendergast, he had never even heard of Johnson 
hefore his appearance at the bull-ring; and of his charge 
tigamst Gernon, or his real motive for making the guardian 
of bachelors a prisoner, and decamping with him, Patrick 
•tould form.no idea. 

John Sharpe, riding close behind his betters, had not as 
yet offered an opinion on the subject, because, as it appeared, 
no one had consulted him. At last, in answer to an indifferent 
appeal from Patrick, he drily and testily replied, " And how 
could John Sharpe gi' a guess ? — an auld naething of a body, 
je ken; troth, jest"; but, as it seemed that he could give a 
goess notwithstanding, or at least thought he could, his ill 
humour was conciliated on all hands, and finally he gruffly 
condescended to instruct his hearers. 

And very strange and vague insinuations he did hazard 
^n the matter, and in a very peculiar way did he com- 
'iBence the delivery of his oracles. 
John Sharpe first asked Patrick if he had never heard it 
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-whispered that John Gemon's pocket was seldom emptj^ 
although no one could tell how he contrived to fill it ? Hamg 
been answered in the affirmative, rather to save a leogthened 
proof of the fact than from any particular knowledge of it-r- 
for, in truth, Patrick's retired life left him few opportunities' 
of hearing much city gossip — Sharpe proposed a second 
question. 

" And maybe ye '11 never have heard either, that JoLnny, 
the dearee, was in the practice of vanishing frae his bachelor 
boys ance or twice the year, and spending a week, or maybe 
a month, or maybe twa months, somewhere or other, apast 
their skill to find out ?" 

To this also Patrick assented, upon the same grounds 
which had yielded his former admission. 

" Vera weel, then. Now, wha is the mon called John 
Johnson ?" asked Sharpe. 

" Why, that 's the very thing we are all curious to know, 
good Mr. Steward", said Lady Dorcas. 

" Belike, your Leddyship. But, wi' your leave. Master 
O'Burke will make answer til me this time also. Ye 'U 
be thinking he is ae bird o' your ane flock, Sir ?*' 

"What mean you, friend John?" questioned Patrick, in 
some surprise. 

" Nae offence, nae offence til your ould het Irish bluidj 
Master Patrick ; but I mean a Papist". 

" Oh> is that all ? To be sure, he is a Catholic — he must 
be; witness his conduct before the market-cross". In this 
opinion the Baron and his sister confidently concurred. 

" Well maybe so ; and he is, just for peacesake, if so yoU 
and your friends, Master 0*Burke, will have it til be ; for nj 
ane sel, I make bould til say nae thing, only this — John John* 
son is as much of a Papist the moro, or was yesterday, a^ 
John Sharpe is or was — the Lord shield him frae ony such 
falling off!" the speaker's late angry notion of forsaking hi^ 
old faith was obliterated by his more recent and still unsub* 
dued testiness against what he had chosen to consider sS 
neglect of him on the part of his Catholic fellow-travellers. 

I-aughing slightly and tolerantly at the insinuation con- 
tained in his pious prayer, the party still pressed him to 
vouchsafe an explanation. 

*' Oh, of a certainty, and to the best of my skill ; and why 
not, as in duty bound, at the will of the grandees, the world 
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■orei^, Good-humotired as Lad been their laugh, it did iKJt 
idd to his amiable mood. " Master O'Burke, you rock of sense^ 
1 11 be talking til you agin. There 's such people living a& 
tiie Johnsons o* the Fews, I believe". 

"Yes, John; I have heard of that courageous family^, 
answered Patrick. 

" And what of them, if it please you ?" 

"Why, that they are the most daring pursuers and takeiVs 
of Rapparees in all Ireland; that they have already made 
prisoners of many of Randal Oge O'Hagan's gang ; and for 
some time have been hot-foot from the North to the Souths 
and back again, after Randal himself. The high price offered 
fpr his head, (on his shoulders or off) by government, being 
lupposed to quicken their zeal and adventure". 

"See there, then !" remarked Sharpe, and was silent. 

Patrick entreated him to conclude, but he only smiled con^ 
temptuously, asking, " And ye canna mak' it out a'tween ye 

S) grandees? ye canna jest tack that and that thegether? 
,W". 

" Do you mean, John, that our friend is one of the noted 
thief-catching family ?" continued Patrick. 

"Maybe I don't; why should I? Little it becomes ane 
like me to mean onything". 

"He assents", whispered Patrick to his friends. " Well, 
John, if such be the case, he must needs be a good Protestant^ 
88 all his race, root and branch, are". 

"Believe it, believe it, hinny". 

" But why, then, pretend to be a Catholic yesterday at 
bull-ring ?" 

" Ask him, Master O'Burke". 

"And more especially last night, at Pendergast Hall? for 
■ttrely his proffer of our swords to the Baron of Crana and 
Myself, with other things, could only be meant to show an 
Biterest in us, that might pass for the interest of a fellow- 
keliever ?" 

"Ask him, ask him, I say til you again — do; and maybe 
k'd tell you ; ane thing is certain, he can if so he likes ;— 
V) and anither thing is jest as certain — nae one can tell y9 
for him — ^nae leeving creature, unless a brother or a cousiu 
^ his, or his father, maybe. I am not gaun to attempt a 
■i^faetion for your questions. Master O'Burke ; it 's apast my 
^ and schooling ; nathlef s, I am content to think, that 
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«K4l¥Yt^r a Johnson does upon one of his plans for trapping 
« K«|^|mree, may turn out to have a reason in it after a'— 
l*>^U» j««t ; — they dinna pass for fules, nae mair than foe 
i«^v'^\ vxt' low stature or narrow shouthers, the whole kith and 
Ik4u i^' them, thae Johnsons, but have as mony turns in their 
|^vN^\)»^ and as mony shifts and expedients, as the bom Rappa- 
iv^ tht»y spend their lives in hunting down — ay, as Randal 
O^ 0*Hagan his ain sel', though that 's a big word in their 

John Sharpe certainly sketched with a faithful hand in his 
4i\vn style, the characters of the celebrated family of the 
Jiihnaons of the Fews, who indeed, about this time, formed 
themselves into a kind of self elected police for apprehending 
Kapparees all over Ireland, but particularly in the North. 
They lived near Carlingford Bay, upon or close to the junc- 
tion of three counties, those of Down, Armagh, and Louth, 
the latter a Leinster county ; and so were well situated for a 
«ortie, at a short notice, in any direction of the country 
against the flitting objects of their laudable hostility. Athletic, 
l)rave, and men of much mental shrewdness and cleverness, 
and withal a numerous clan, they were accounted public 
blessings in those times, when bad roads, and an imperfect 
system of civil jurisdiction, left the traveller at the mercy of 
numerous bands of such freebooters as they waged war 
Against. Indeed, the Rapparees feared no other foes. Of 
the detachments of soldiers occasionally sent against thenif 
under the control of a sheriff or of a magistrate, they made 
tvery little account ; but for the Johnsons of the Fews, whose 
knowledge of the country was equal to their own, and whoS6 
spirit of enterprise, sagacity in pursuit, and ingenuity t^ 
counter-contrivances to effect an arrest, much resembled theii 
own, the wild banditti entertained and admitted much honour* 
able respect. It may be added, that the seemingly patriotic 
corps of thief -catchers found their account in this self-devo- 
tion to upholding the laws of the land ; for scarce a Rapparee 8 
head but was worth money ; and, as Patrick O'Burke has 
intimated in the case of Randal Oge O'Hagan, upon the headi 
of the more daring of their chiefs, prices had been fixed to ^ 
high amount. 

Patrick O'Burke continued his interrogatories to his at* 
ftendant. 

^' So, John, having made a good case of identity in favoul 
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jof our new acquaintance, at your own will and pleasure, let 
08 pass to inquire into the nature of his displeasure against 
poor John Gemon. Beforehand, however, allow me a last 
question, touching himself, namely — ^Is it only because his 
name is Johnson that you set him down as one of the Fews- 
menT 

« Maybe I have anither reason; maybe no**, answered 
Siarpe ; " who knows ?" 

"If you hav# another, I pray you acquaint me with it**. 

"Oh, it will prove of no importance, belike". 

"No matter— declare it". 

" Why, then, jest this. Master Patrick— he happened til tell 
me who he was his ain sel'".« 

" When — where, for Heaven's sake ?" 

" From ahint a door, in the lower regions of Peudergast 
Hall*, answered Sharpe. 

"And last night? as you remained out of the parlour in 
learch of the lights?" 

"Even sae. Master O'Burke. By the same token, a cousin 
of his was at his side when he gave me the whisper, jest to 
bep my tongue atween my teeth and mak' nae noise, but let 
lum do his ain work according to his ain liking". 

"You surprise me now, in truth, John. Why I chanced 
on himself, in another part of the house, and he gave me no 
tnch confidential explanation". 

**Tou had too much sense for it, maybe, Master Patrick ; 
H fules are put to roast eggs, ye ken". 

" I must compliment you, John, on your own humility, and 
*kank you for the sincerity of the flattery you address to me. 
^t past, let us both try to comprehend fully the case before 
'^. It grows into something terrible, I swear I Here, as I 
include, you would have a Johnson of the Fews making a 
prisoner of the poor Mayor of the bidl-ring, just in the natural 
Charge of his usual vocation". 

"Ah I aha! .and ye '11 be beginning to put things in a 
•Wng, will ye. Master O'Burke ?" 

^ "Why then, John Sharpe, the next addition to the string is 
fti»— Gemon is a Rapparee I" 

"And the next after that will be his ain sel' anent being 
ftjuid out for ane — troth, jest". 

** Again I ask you, have you more than your own fancies 
fc the opinion?'* 
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" Fancies, Master Patrick ! I am ower ould to fill my bead. 
-wi* fancies, I hope". 

" Well, well — more than your own excellent judgment?" 

*' Yes, then, a wee bit more". 

*' Johnson's own assertion once again ?" 

*' Or ae thing very like til it, I am thinking". 

Patrick looked at his friends, and they at him, in much in- 
terest. 

" And it 's very unlikely", continued Shafpe, " that Jolm- 
son would tell me a lee for nae reason under the clouds at 
that moment ; more be token, canna ye bring til your mind, 
Master O'Burke, any support for his words out of the open- 
ing of our discourse on this matter ?" 

" No truly, John", answered Patrick, after a pause ; ^^^ 
Sharpens preparatory propositions had, indeed, passed but 
lightly over him. 

" I was e'en guessing as much", said John. 

*' Let me try", volunteered Lady Dorcas : '^ First, Mr* 
Steward, you called on us to notice that John Gernon*s pnrse 
used ever to be filled, no one could surmise how". 

" That's like some o't, of a truth", agreed Sharpe. 

" Second, that he was in the habit of disappearing from bis 
native town for weeks and months at a time, no one could 
surmise whithet", 

" Richt — vera richt,your Leddyship, nae matter whare y* 
had your schooling", he continued, glancing disapprovingly 
at Patrick. • 

"And now I draw my conclusions from these two facts, 
and what you have since said — Gernon filled his purse by 
Tor)dng it, in disguise, about our peaceable land, and was so 
employed during his absence, now and then, from before the 
eyes of his jolly bachelors — praise me. Sir, if my reading ^ 
BtiU right". 

"I only mak* bould til say", he replied, "that I codJ 
pray to the Lord other folk had your Leddyship's woman's wit^ 
And now, genteels, I have but ae word mair til throw in, and 
believe it wha likes ; and til save idle questioning, I give noHC® 
that what I am gaun til deliver is my ain * fancy', if so i^ 
pleases ony o' my betters til use the word agin : whilk is ^ 
much as if I said that the discovery has been made in my ai* 
noddle, and without help or hint frae John Johnson, or ae 
mon, woman, or bairn, on the face o' the 'arth ; and now— ^ 
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oiswer me wlia can — ^what hare I in my mind til speak out, 
amang ye — P'^and John Sharpe glanced from one to another 
of his hearers with an expression of in-felt sagacity, joined 
to his usual importance. 

"1 confess to you, John, I cannot imagine", said Patrick, 
in a grave, self-accusing manner. 

"Nor F, echoed PliUip Walshe. 

"J do not answer till Master Sharpe gives us all one little 
«hance for a guess", laughed Lady Dorcas ; " pray oblige us, 
Sir— whatever you are going to say relates to John Gernon, 
does it?" 

"Well ; and it does", assented Sharpe, " and there now — 
Igi'ye a* that chance". 

"Still I gain no ray of light", rejoined Patrick. 

"Sows' ears and purses", muttered Sharpe, half loth to trust 
himself upon the proverb at length, but he thought it over, 
hitterly — " hard to mak' a purse out o' a sow's ear". 

"Perhaps all honest John's warrants and what not, yester- 
evening, were but waste paper", surmised the Baron ; " and 
that he but came to rob us of our swords and money, in a 
genteel way, a la Randal Oge O'Hagan ?" 

"Better to say so much than to say naething at a', it show9 
Aere 's some warking in the brain-pan", answered John, again 
looldng chidingly at Patrick, who, it need scarce be added, 
enjoyed with his friends John's election of himself into the 
office of Mentor of his master's adopted son — " Nathless, ye 
We not shot near til the mark yet. Baron. The Leddy 
Dorcas will tell us her notion". 

"John Gemon is somebody else !" suddenly exclaimed Lady 
porcas, in assumed energy of manner, and indeed only speak- 
^ at random. 

"My beauty you war ! my pet you war !" responded Sharpe, 
ffi real excitement and delight, and surprised into some habi- 
tual phrases of ;familiarity, by his sincere admiration of the 
fi^ sibyl's superior intellect. 

"John Gemon is — Randal Oge O'Hagan his own self I" 
^ continued. 

"His ain sel', by the pipe between my teeth", asseverated 
o^&rpe, changing his manner into a solemnity suited to his 
luhject and his oath. 

lady Dorcas, infected by his earnest seriousness, also res-' 
^^ed her smiles and laughing raillery^ and seemed afraid 
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of the truth of her own jesting thought ; and her brother and 
friend again glanced at each other, while again there was 
tnlence. 

After a moment's consideration, however, Philip Walshe 
laughed incredulously, and pronoimced the fact quite impio* 
bable, and Patrick agreed with him. 

"Though you have given us a moment's fright, John* 
-added the latter, " still I am inclined to apply to this new 
divination of yours the word you allowed us to use, i 
deemed needful, when you should have said your say". 

John was, however, positive in his own opinion, and sup- 
ported it at some length, though in his usual grumbling style. 
In the first place, he wished his incredulous listeners to ob- 
serve, that the person called Randal Oge O'Hagan, had never 
l)een heard of in the North, or any where else, till within the 
last five or six years ; and his first fame spread abroad at tliat 
time, just when Gemon was emerging from boyhood into man- 
hood, and deprived, or depriving himself of all lawful and 
-visible means of gaining a shilling. John Sharpens next point 
^wras, that the freebooter never was known to be in the Northi 
without its being also known that Gernon was absent on one 
of his mysterious excursions. He added, that immediately 
^before the last bull-baiting, the feats of Randal Oge rung far 
and wide, in the vicinity of the town and country the travel- 
lers had just left, and precisely at the same period of time the 
l^ayor of Bull-ring and guardian of bachelors was not to be 
Been -among his old friends. 

Patrick replied to this case of presumptive evidence, that, so 
far, Gemou's connection with Randal Oge's gang might seem 
likely ; but that he could be the outlaw himself, remained as 
improbable as ever. Many well-known personal characteristics 
of Randal, compared with all of those as well-known of 
Gemon, made the conjecture go for nothing. The one was 
talked of, even by the little children of the country, as a gay> 
Jight-mannered, gallant, and generous individual ; the others 
gaiety went no farther than sottishness — and of his sadji 
dogged manner, and of his claim to gallantry and generosity> 
the late adventures of the bull-ring, and his visit to Pendergast 
*Hall, gave no evidence of merry temperament, gallantryi 
or generosity. The very popular portrait of Randal Og^ 
limned by each tongue that spoke of him, had not a trait of 
"iremon's heavy features, short stature, and bandy legs ; ^^ 
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ihe Captain of the Bachelors' company was even too young. 
to pretend to identity with the flower of the Tories and the 
^g of romantic highwaymen. 

John Sharpe met all this by asking one or two questions. 
"What proof was there that the popular notions of HandaL 
Oge's moral and personal attributes were true notions ? Might 
Bot the idle gossip of the fireside shape for itself an imaginary 
portrait of that celebrated hero ? Might he not have takea 
measures himself to circulate erroneous ideas on the subject, 
in Older to divert observation from the real features of his 
mind and person, that so he could pass unknown and. 
imdetected in the presence of individuals to whom he might 
bave reasons not to become known ? 

**Very well argued, John", resumed Patrick; "yet agaia 
bear me. The lips of even his sworn enemies — and those not 
a few — have never accused Randal Oge of a blood-stained 
hand. If he cannot rob a traveller without certainty of a 
deadly struggle, he will not attack him at all. Now, God 
forgive me if I wrong Gemon, but I do not believe so nico 
A daintiness of human life is in his habits or his nature. 
Tis also certainly said of the bold Rapparee, if any thing is 
certainly said of him, that never has he plundered the poon 
man of his shilling. Nay, you do not forget his still more 
generous conduct to our poor neighbour, Richard Langley P*^ 
" What was it ? tell it ! tell it !*' craved Lady Dorcas. 
" Kichard Langley", continued Patrick, " went to the fair 
"With his only cow. She died on the road-side. A man came 
up to him, while, doubtless, he cried over her some varia- 
tion of * Drimendhoo, dheelish ' — ^and hearing his story 
snd his despairing avowals of not having now a hope o£ 
A prospect in the world, the stranger offered to lend him five 
pounds for a year. * You must pay it back, Richard, the day 
^d the hour', he said, ' and you must put it under this flat 
^ne\ pointing to one in the hedge ; and so he left him* 
Bichard Langley, again grown prosperous on the use of the 
Dioney, did repair to the same spot that day twelvemonths, 
^^ did leave five pounds under the flat stone. Scarcely had 
'^ ^Umed his back to walk home, when the stranger jumped 
^®*' the hedge, lifted up the money, called after him, and 
''^ — ' Stop, Richard Langley ; you are an honest man, and 
*^^ve a reward for your honesty. Here are the five poimd» 
"^ " 1, and five more along with them, ngt as & \o«ii)\^u\. «a «w 
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gift ; and if any one asks you whom you have seen here, tell 
them Kandal Oge' — and Handal was out of sight in an. 
instant". 

" Oh, how I do love you, Randal Oge !*' said Lady Dorcas: 
*' and yes, yes, it is impossible that the dark-browed Gemoa 
could ever do an action like it". 

" So I say", answered Patrick ; " and to show as much, I 
made mention of the story". 

But no reasoning, no illustration, could shake John Sharpe's 
faith in the belief he had imposed upon himself. Randal 
Oge might have acted towards Richard Langley as Richard 
declared he had done, merely for a purpose, and such a one 
as John had before explained to his company. If it had 
never appeared that Randal had shed blood, perhaps the 
wild and lonely hill-sides, could they speak, might tell 
another tale. And thus the conversation of the travellers 
continued till towards evening, when some adventures of the 
road put John Sharpe in possession of stronger proofs of the 
soundness of his own judgment than his incredulous com- 
panions had deemed possible, and, at the same time, . led to 
circumstances which concerned the fate and fortunes of the 
^hole party. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



From the moment he left Pendergast Hall, the Baron of 
Crana's straightest road to his own castle was the most di- 
rectly southern one he could have taken. He preferred, 
however, an eastern course in the first instance, both because 
it would be less open to suspicion, in case of pursuit by the 
offended authorities whose warrants had been disregarded 
tinder Mr. Pendergast's roof, and because, finding himself i^ 
the North, he was strongly disposed to make a visit to the 
Earl of Antrim, a friend of his deceased father, and who had 
teen connected, like him, with the unsuccessful party in the 
late Civil war. And the proposed visit was not limited, ^ 
Philip Walshe's views, merely to a cultivation of the earl J 
good- will ; in fact, he had some misgivings of the chances rf 
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ajonmey tlirough a province distingnished for its zeal against 
^ persons of his creed, and he felt inclined to approach, daj 
by day, towards the residence of a friendly and powerful 
nobleman, who, in case of need, might promptly reply to an 
appeal for protection. 

Hence our travellers have appeared moving eastward, 
^thin view of the northern coast of Ireland, upon the first 
day of their journey. Towards sunset, the road struck more 
inland, leading them to the town of Coleraine, which they en- 
tered with some doubts of being allowed to pass quietly 
tiirough it. Owing to John Sharpe's orthodox accent, how- 
ever, and his making good use of it, in ordering, reprehending,, 
and controlling everybody and everything, they once more 
emerged into the open country without molestation, and even 
much the better of the larder, cookery, aiid wine-cellar of the 
inn at which they had rested. 

Some miles outside the town, the road divided, running, at 
the left hand, close by the coast, and, at the right, still con- 
tinuing a little way inland. The travellers pursued theif 
way to the right. 

After procef ding a few miles farther, they saw four horse- 
nien riding hard against them down a descent of the road, at a 
good distance. These persons did not wear military attire, yet 
the sinking sun flashed upon the scabbards of swords which 
hung from their hips. The attention of our party became 
fixed. John Sharpe was the first to hint that he did not quite 
like the aspect of the armed strangers, and, under all the 
circumstances, it was quickly decided that they should be 
J^voided, if possible. True, exclusive of Lady Dorcas and 
tostress Louise, the travellers were numerous enough to 
^hstand a challenge from four horsemen, of whatever kind 
it might prove to be. The Baron, Patrick, John Sharpe, 
^ry Laherty, and the Baron's two attendants, made up six' 
p(A men ; but they had no weapons ; and, moreover, broils 
<rf every kind were best avoided when ladies were to be pro- 
tected. 

This determination was taken as all halted at the angle of 
'inarrow and broken road to their left, in fact, the termina- 
«on of the coast-road, now sweeping into the more inland one, 
^bich they had declined pursuing at its commencement, some 
'^iles outside Coleraine. At present, however, it seemed very 

^rtune for their purpose, and as the approaching riders 
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l>ecame momentarily lost to view by a curve, of the higbwaj 
before them, they wheeled rapidly upon it, and put thdr 
horses to full speed. 

It will be observed, that in consequence of this moyemeDt, 
they re-approached Coleraine by a line nearly parallel to that 
-which had led them from the town. The neglected state of . 
the present narrow road, full of inequalities, and strewn 
with stones, did not long permit their horses to make rapid 
progress ; and John Sbarpe often listened for the sounds of 
pursuit in their rear. No one appeared to be coming on from 
behind,sand the fugitives slackened their reins, and, deeming 
that they had unnecessarily alarmed themselves, began t» 
think of retracing their steps, and continuing their journey 
eastward. Still they slowly moved in an opposite dbrectio% 
in an undecided pace. 

Hitherto they had been winding to the coast from the 
inland road, between swells of land which shut out eveiy 
other object, save the sky. Suddenly, the way grew steep, 
and, making an angle in the middle of its descent, placed 
them before a scene so striking, that, with exclamations of 
surprise and pleasure, all stood still to contemplate it. To 
the right, at but a very little distance, the coast terminated in 
a gigantic mass of rock, falling almost perpendicularly into 
the waves, its summit more than a hundred feet above them. 
Upon this rock, covering nearly its whole extent, arose the 
ruins of an old castle, of which the rent and shivered gablei 
and chimneys presented the most fantastic forms. Behind 
them spread the sea. Crossing their many pointed top-out- 
line, like a vapour, ran a narrow tongue of brownish land, in 
the middle distance. Above this, and much farther off— ft 
fore-shortened expanse of water parting both — ^reflected an 
irregularly conical hill, from the right-hand termination of 
which flowed the horizontal line of the ocean. And down 
upon that line the autumn sun was sinking in unclouded 
power, casting over it his radiance, till there remained but a 
golden dream of a division between the heavens and the 
waters ; onward, across the hushed waves, rolled his effluent 
splendour, heightened by the reflection of the sky, which he- 
had already turned into glory; and against this dazzling 
glow boldly started up the huge perpendicular rock and 
the crowded fragments of the ancient castle, both in deepest- 
shadow, except where fierce beams came bursting in through. 
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' window, a rent, or a broken doorway, — the ragged outline 
f points and shatters, all catting blackly and sharply againai 
ie sheet of living light. 

"Ton's anld Dunluce", said John Sharpe, breaking silence^ 
W the party had for some time regarded the scene, — ^^ the 
lief castle of the ancient Irish McQuillans, till ane o- the 
iottish dan, McDonald, took it frae them wi' the strong hand**. 
**The cunning hand rather, John Sharpe", said Patrick 
"Burke ; and John Sharpe's ancestral pride was rising, and 
1 antiquarian and historical debate had like to have been 
e result between him and his ward, when matters more im- 
idiately important interfered to prevent it. 
Down to the road, at the back of the travellers, swept a 
scent of crumbling soil and rock, scantily spotted with 
getation, from the summit of which they heard a sturdy 
oat; and, turning their eyes, they saw two of the horsemen 
Kxn they had lately avoided, there standing still, but 
iking signs to them to remain where they were, as if for a 
dej. Then the strangers looked behind, and again shouted ; 
a few moments were joined by their comrades ; and, finally^ 
e four riders plimged boldly towards the broken road, and 
oned it at a point between our friends and Coleraine. 
"They *1I be a few of Randal Oge's dearees", muttered 
>Bn Sharpe, ^^ and winna leave ane o' us a cross to keep t^e 
al from our pokes". 

The foremost horseman drew near, and gave his new 
iquamtances a manly, easy, and yet not cordial salutation* 
« was a powerful- bodied man, with marked but not ruffianly 
•^Wes, and he wore pistols in the rude belt, from which was 
ppended the large trooper's sword at his hip. His horse 
^ed as powerful and as resolute as himself: his three 
^iMfflions and their steeds were scarcely inferior, man for 
'•n, and beast for beast, to their apparent leader. 
John Sharpe hastened to answer his salutation, and he did 
^ in a style not a whit less off-haind and distant than that in 
[ni«h it had been given. Previous to his taking upon him 
i^offioe of spokesman, he commanded all his friends to 
* rilent and stand together, while he should strive to parley 
""^them. 

Veil, friend", resumed the stranger, ** ye 11 be on the 
Pjjfawn the bull-baiting westward yesterday, though your 
■^•^s head is not at present turned the straight way hom^**,. 
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'■ ** And if we were at the bull-baiting westward yesterday, 
what then, freend ?" demanded John Sharpe, in his tom. 

"A civil question or two, nothing more* answered bil 
catechist, surveying observantly the group at his back. 

*' If that *s a', speer awa', freend — civeelty begets civeelty, 
ye ken". 

■ " Thanks ; but first a word nearer home : yoti and your 
company were bound eastward awhile ago ?** 

** Maybe we were ; eastward, or westward, or northward^ 
or southward, or any ither ward ye like, or rather we lite 
our ain sels, according til the fancy of free and loyal men and 
subjects in a free land", 

" Doubtless, — why did you all wheel off o* the main road^ 
to lose time upon this by-way ?" 

" Why have ye — ^your ain sel' and the little dearees atyom 
back — ^jest done the same thing, galloping down the hill yoi 
like born deevils, to tak' up mair of our time, and spend yonr 
ain ?" counter-questioned Sharpe. 

**You are a cross-grained, cranky-headed old fellow, I'm 
thinking", said the stranger with a smile. 

*' And suppose I am ?" still demanded John Sharpe, look- 
ing sourer than before. • 

*' Oh, nothing, as I have said, but the few civil question! 
touching the bull-baiting ; for, assuredly, my cousins and I 
ought to be friends with you and your company, thougH i'* 
did not suppose so when you chose to avoid us on the good 
aroad over the hill yon". 

*' Follow your own mind, mon ; jest freends or foes, as yW 
like it ; but thae questions anent the bull-baiting maun bo 
put til us in the contrary way frae some ye have already asked, 
afore we call them ceevU, as you promised they should be*. 

'* Well, I '11 mind my tongue and my manners to pleasiflO 
you. Sir ; and now, hoping that neither will give you new 
offence, I pray you inform me if there was any talk of Eandal 
Oge O'Hagan among the people at yesterda3r's sport ?" 

John Sharpe fixed his angular, red-edged, scowling lit"^ 
gray eyes on the man, as he replied : " Nae word — but th^ 
mas some talk of ae freend o' his — freend, the wrong way*^ 
ye ken wha and what I mean, hinney". 

" You mean a Johnson, do you ?" 

"Troth, jest — every inch of a Johnson". 
• ''He appeared at BuW-imgy' 
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'. << Yon may say that, dearee ; aye, and mak' your ain o* it ; 
1 4Bid je can throw a guess at my mind agin, I 'm thinking". 

■^Did you chance to hear his Christian name ?" 

"Maybe not ; maybe it isn't — John ?** 

"Ton must be right then, by the Fews and the clouds over 
it!— Boys!" turning eagerly to his companions, '^here ar^ 
hidings of John. He did take the scent we supposed he 
vould. This honest gentleman reports his appearance at the 
Imll-baiting. — ^Thanks, friends, thanks ; and let us now hope 
jou can add to your good news, by informing us of his road 
•ifter the day's game ?" 

John Sharpe's suspicions of having to deal with a detach- 
•lent of Randal Oge's gang were at once overthrown by this 
seemingly natural &ankness, which appeared to include almost 
4 declaration of the very different identity of the strangers. 
. "Why, friend?" he exclaimed, in growing glee, "ye '11 not 
tarn out til be John's brothers and cousins in guid earnest, 
TriUye?" 

"To a staunch loyal party, like you and your company, 
tiie truth need not be denied — we are Fews-men, every 
mother's son of us ; and more than that, here, so far north, 
4iot after Master Randal Oge O'Hagan, who has but lately 
dipped through our fingers in the south, and, as we can learn 
on good authority, is now abroad among your hills, though 
'Ij stealth, as his gang is not at present strong, and he waits 
(for reinforcements". 

" I '11 mak' a wager wi' you, mon", said John Sharpe, grin- 
ning in self-important delight, and stretching out his hand. 

" With all my heart" ; his proffered hand was accepted, and 
shaken till he winced. — " But touching what ?" 

"That he's not abroad amang our hills", answered Sharpe. 

"He— who? Randal Oge O'Hagan ?" 
. "Troth, jest — Randal Oge O'Hagan, the pet". 

"No! where then? I repeat that my information is of 
Sgood authority". 

"And sae let it have been, but 't is a thing gone by. Ye 
3i&d nae accounts o' Master Randal later than yesterday". 
• '"There I agree — well?" 

" Ane met wi' him yesterday at e'en". 

" Ay ! and that one my brother Jack ?" 
• "Troth, and I 'm e'en o' your mind"; and thereupon, 
«olm Sharpe gave a brief account of Gemon's having, been 
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taken prisoner in Pendergast's house — ^tbe identifical 
Gemon with Sandal Oge, John Sharpe had decided o 
the brother of his new friend. But while he spoke, 
matter was cautiously and craftily suppressed which 
disclose to the loyal Rapparee-himterB the religious c 
John's present companions of the road. — "And what 
jour ain Christian name, dearee?" was the questio: 
which he •oncluded his narratiye. 

** Pat", replied the man ; " and there 's Daniel fo 
pointing behind him, ^^ and Isaac, and Ben— every 
Johnson. But now, no time is to be lost in coming on 
track, and learning how true may be your informatii 
indeed he has Randal Oge in hand, I little wondei 
marching him a day's journey or so, before he would < 
him into some neighbourhood well acquainted with tl: 
paree's doings— this very county of Antrim, would, h( 
suffice ; so Heaven only knows how near we may be t( 
Once again, before parting, can you guess the route th 
have taken from Pendi^rgast Hall ?" 

John Sharpe, after a reflective pause, answere> 
Gemon's captor had more than once spoken of startin] 
a directly southern course, and that therefore, in all 
bility, he had not entered the county of Antrim at all. 

" The south road, then, will be along the banks 
Mourne, through Strabane, Clogher, and Monagha 
Meath or Louth ?*' questioned Pat Johnson, turning ro 
his namesakes ; they coacurred in his opinion : and w 
newed thanks to Sharpe, and a bow to his company, tl 
thief-catchers forthwith spurred their horses up the en 
by which they had descended to the road, and disaj) 
over it. 

" No ; I know naething — nae one thing under the 
how could I? Our John Johnson was not a Fews-ma 
to be sure — how could he ? And Johnny Gemon is J 
Gemon, and naebody else. Oh, very well, and so be 
peace sake, and amen". Such were Sharpens self-p 
ejaculations, as all watched the disappearance of the hor 

**The first fact is proved, I admit you, John", an 
Patrick ; ** we await your proof of the second". 

"Well, Master O'Burke, maybe it might come 
knows ? Wait a wee bit^. 

AlUiough% thought Patrick, "even of that veiy fij 




Ikve my doubts"; and he revolved this thought, ii 
ifitDce of having seen, or of suspectiog that he had seen, s 
&i!e vfTy like John Johneon'R fuce H,i>pcar for an iastant, 
i\iing the hviter pait of the dialogue between bharpe and the ' 
Bslice of the Tews, through one of the windows of the ruins of 
ftmJuce Castle ; and if he had been light in his conjecture, 
rty should a brotlier of Pat Johnson, and a cousin at leaat of 
the three other Johnsons, conceal himself from his and their 
cbf erratioR ? 

An expltination of his doubts was soon proposed to Patrick. 
Vhile the Buron of Cratia, debuted with John Shorpe the 
^uulion of insuring good and near tjnarters for the coming 
li^t — the recent occurrences having put it out of the tm- 
tdlere' power now to gain the resting-point proposed upon 
Itaviftg Coleraine — a man appeared standing on one uf the 
Aliniered pinnacles of the ruin, and making signs to attract 
tttir notice. The circumstance of his being opposed to the 
Bghl Lehiad him, aa was the mass of building he overtoopped, 
ml his features less distinct, even at the distance 'he was from 
IliR spectators, than in another situation they would have 
littn ; moreover, the exceasive glow of evening was now be- 
linniag to yield to the first tender sliade of twilight ; and 
]«t Patrick again believed he saw John Gernon's captor. 

Httving succeeded io fixing the attention of the travellers, 
^8 figure disappeared from its remarkable position amid the 
' iwer intricacies of tho ruin. 

"And what must needs be now? and wlia the deevil was 
jna?* questioned Sharpe. As he spoke, the same figure a 
fHond time became visible from among a cluster ot nearer 
itiu, which might be said to form almost the foreground of 
Ibe picture idready sketched ; asd as soon as he now showed 
Inmwlf, neither Patrick nor any of his friends made a ques* 
lioii of who he was. 

" Hasten from the road !" he cried, in an earnest, yet con- 
Hnined voice, after glancing warily around him ; " 1 saw the 
^Ih nShir : you have been imposed upon, and are in danger 
faxB the return of these people. Hasten, hasten, and you 
*UU know more. Dismount, and leadyour horses towards me; 
I will meet ye yet a few steps fwiher. What a trick 1 what 
^•rel'iiced Rappareea they be !" And laughing as he spoke, 
1* ipraog clear of the broken wails around him, and trod 
'"nly up a green ascent which led to the level of the road. 
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- In mucli astonishment, perplexity, but full of confid 
our travellers disposed themselves to comply with his ( 
tions. The gentlemen and their attendants quickly disn 
ted ; then Lady Dorcas, and the silent, reserved, but 
observant Mistress Louise, were assisted from their sad 
and all stepped from the unfenced road, the servants le 
the horses, to present themselves for the promised exj 
tion. John Sharpens puzzled mutterings were audible. 

" Ladies fair, and gentles, both, a second good evei 
resumed John Johnson, bowing with an air, " but befo 
can speak farther in safety, please to follow me**. He t 
round the way he had come, and according to his invit 
was closely followed by our party over much imeven gr 
strewn with stones, and wild with tall weeds, into the i 
group of ruins just alluded to: "and now, admire 
situation first of all'*, he continued. 

Between them and the great rock upon which stoo 
remains of the castle of Dunluce, appeared a chasm of < 
derable depth, so that, with the sea girding its other 
and this dry abyss cutting it off from the main land, the 
and its extensive ruins seemed completely isolated ; and 
Dorcas, remembering John Johnson's first manifestati 
himself upon one of the points of the latter, exclaimed 
a glance around her — " But you came to us from the c 
How?'* 

" As thus, Madam'*, he answered, moving from the 
where he stood, and springing off terra- firma to the to{ 
narrow wall, which, rudely arched underneath, forme 
sole approach to the principal ruin, and which the vi 
had not before perceived in the increasing twilight. I 
this perilous pathway he bounded, although not a young 
confidently and spiritedly, and while Mistress Louise pi 
her hands upon her eyes and shuddered, soon showed hi 
standing upon the edge of the rock of Dunluce. 

" There is not the slightest danger in reality**, he 
again crossing to rejoin his friends, " upon any firm wa; 
wide enough for the natural movements of the feet ; if d 
appear in such a situation, it comes from the fancy s 
May I pray the fair company to observe another remar 
feature of my present castle of refuge ?" he continued, n 
their side pointing into the chasm beneath them : 
descent is not difiicult, even for ladies, and with the n. 
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Mp— she is rising abroad over the sea, I reckon — will repay 
those who take pleasure in the wild scenery of nature". 

They were now at the side of the castle opposite that 
vhich they had first seen from the road. The Baron, Patrick, 
lidy Dorcas, and her gloomy young friend, followed him 
down the stony and crumbling sides of the chasm, and, with 
directions and example from him, gained its bottom. Here 
tiiey stood nearly on a level with the sea, and perceived that 
d&er it or some volcanic convulsion had perforated through 
lod through the mass of rock upon which the castle stood, 
making a capacious cavern from the outward face of the hugei 
natiural bulwark to its inland face, which at present confron- 
ted the spectators : and glancing along the rudely-arched 
excavation, they could see the quiet waters of the ocean 
tembling and dimpling at a great distance in the first rays 
of the moon, which as premised by Johnson, was just rising 
above the horizon, and, as if fearfully, beginning to assume 
la reign of weak light, at the departure of the king of day. 

" A.' vera fine 1" John Sharpe was heard to say, from the 
€dge of the chasm over them, where he had sat down in no 
good humour ; " a' vera fine, nae doubt !" 

His scofiing tones reminded his companions that their ad- 
Biiration of the peculiar objects was ill-timed, and they made 
ill speed to join him. 

•* Vera fine, the beauties o' wild nature, doubtless", he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to Johnson; ''but, if you have 
quite played your part of gallanty-showmon, freend, perhaps 
jou will tell us why you beckoned us til come til you frae the 
load-side, and what you meant by saying we were imposed 
l^poD, and ta'en in, and the like". 

** Willingly^, answered the person he spoke to. " I saw you 
in conversation with four men, who, from their demeanour 
towards you and your friends, and their riding off without 
plundering you or them, I am sure gave you false accounts of 
themselves and their calling". 

** Why— did you not know them ?" asked Patrick. 

''The spokesman I did know. Master O'Burke, having once 
tt twice seen him at a distance". 

"And wha and what d' ye guess they said they were?* 
<pettioned Sharpe. 

''Fews-men, I warrant", answered his friend, smiling. 

''And are they not?" resumed Patrick. 
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^ Heaven forbid !** cried tlie catechised person-— '^Heasren 
forbid that the brave and manly blood of the dan of the Fews 
san in the veins of such fellows !" 

** Wha then will the dearees be ?* said John Sharpe. 

^* Tut, who but Tories — galloping Eappmnees, giving them'» 
selves false names to guard against your suspicions of thek 
real characters, that so you might not be able to hint infor- 
mation of having met or seen them, if by chance you should 
fall in with some who are upon their track from the 8outh^ 

^^ I guessed e' en as much at the first look o' them", resumed 
Sbarpe, glancing about for approbation into the faces of hk 
companions. 

" Ay, John, but did not hold to your opinion", obserfrf 
Philip Walshe ; — " no matter now : let us endeavour to com* 
prehend this puzzled matter to the utmost. — Strange**, bs 
went on, turning to Johnson, ^^ that, being Rapparees, they 
departed without robbing us ?" 

*' I noticed their leader counting your numbers, Sir — ex- 
ease me if I omit giving you a proper title ; but 1 have ven- 
tured to inquire it of poor John Gemon, and, even in so little * 
matter, his ill-timed spite would not permit him to oblige nie*^ 

^' The title you give me is a right good one, friend, and for 
the present contents me". In saying this, Philip Walshe 
looked at the circle around him, to signify that he wished tc 
remain unknown to Johnson. " But of these Tories ; true; 
they might have remarked our advantage in numbers, btt^ 
must also have seen that we were unarmed". 

" How could they tell what concealed weapons you migW 
have, Sir? And I can surmise other reasons for their for- 
bearance : they were but a detachment from Handal Ogo'i 
band coming to his succour out of the South, I warrant: 
they knew well how closely he has been pressed here of iat€ 
by my brothers, my cousins, and myself; they feared tha< 
a Johnson or two, or a score, might be within hearing cA 
a pistol-shot; and so, upon the same grounds that cauie^ 
them to assume other people's names, they spared, for tb< 
time, the purses of you and your party, Sir.— Fou, gossip 
turning to Sharpe, "you told them all you knew, I reckon f 
He laughed good-humouredly. 

*' Every word, and dinna begrudge them the good it wil 
do them, the leeing deevils — the spawn o' the father o' leesT 
answered Sharpe. 
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"And what said they upon it?" 

" Pretended to rejoice at your luck, hmny — what else would 
they ny or do ? Ay, and wanted lil make believe that thajr 
vere all in a haste to fo>li>w ye, and greet ye on the road I 
, Muld them yo took southward". 

"Or Ihooghl I took, rather. And what road was that?* 
he demanded carelessly. 

John ijhurpe faithfully informed him, also quoting the 
Dimes of the places through or by which, in succession, the 
horsemen had settled to ride in search of ihi'ir brother John. 
"Ay, indeed!" and so saying, Johnson turned his face tp 
the ruins on the rock, and blew a clear but low whistle oa his 
' iNot fbre-finger. It was quickly aDswered by about a dozea 
of bis men, who came springing to him across the top of the 
atabed wall, , 

I " Four of the Raps have just passed us, boys", he resumed, j 
lidresaing them, "in pursuit of me, as they think, along the ' 
I liiiiks of the Mourne, into Meath or Louth. Jump on your 
■ horses' backs, and ride, ride, ride, till you come up with them, 
) or cross ihem. I want the Tories here before morning", 
l' Tl» men left him without a word. 
^ "And the lads will be Johnsons over again?" demanded 

"True ones to the back-bone, Mr, Steward". 
" I pray you explain to me, Mr. Johnson", rejoined the 
B«ron of Crana, " why, knowing the four riders to be your 

I lUursl foes, and part of the gang you and your excellent and 
aniueroua family are abroad in these wild places to capture — 

, 'hv you suffered them to pass your stronghold, here, without 
Bositation or question ?" 

' "There was more than one reason for my indulgence to 
Atm at that especial time, Sir. In the first place, although 
Ue making them prisoners must have been a certainty, it 
^d not be done without broil, and perhaps bloodshed ; and I 
0»w of you but a simple regard for my word of truth, wbea 
I declare that 1 disliked enacting such a scene before the eyes 
''your ladies, mayliap to their peril, or injury even". J 

" A. eallant reason, if nothing else", observed Philip I 

».«,.. I 

"Secondly, Sir, I make no doubt, although the outlaws * 
Pswed unharmed by me, and even should never be pursued 
^ I party of my relations then at my side (a good fortune 
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not in store for thsm, however), that it was very 
ihey could escape to-morrow or the next day other 
of our Fews-men, who are busily seeking after them 
country. But my best reason is untold. At oux 
from our strong house at the Fews, those of our clan 
isommand was given over the rest, settled between th 
certain business for each to do, upon different roads 
the North. I know not, as yet, how four of my 
jmd many of my cousins, have speeded in their comi 
but as for myself, my commission is accomplished, 
before daybreak this morning ; and hence I am en tit) 
by agreement with all the Johnsons, to rest-quietl3 
present campaign, or until we meet again and dev 
plans, although Eandal Oge O'Hagan himself shou 
me to measure swords with him". 

^' A thing he 's in no condition til do the day, -v 
may be his mind**, remarked John Sharpe, fixing i 
speaker a knowing and confidential look. 

" And well you may say so", replied the other, r 
bim his regard in nearly similar expression. 

" By reason that your ain little business, as you t( 
done and well done, hinny", pursued Sharpe, alio- 
features to relax into their grin of satisfaction. 

^' Again you speak the blessed truth, gossip", smili 
jon, giving John Sharpe a confirmatory nod of the h( 

*'And whare does he rest at prasant?" demand 
jSharpe ; " ye '11 ha' sent him til ae lodging-house bui 
enow til your liking, pet ?" 

" Not yet ; and I am free to tell you why. I w 
commit him upon the very last robbery he has effecte 
neighbourhood. To do so, it was necessary to become 
that the witness against him could be forthcoming, i 
ling as well as ready to appear before a judge and 
therefore sent, early to-day, to the poor man's house, 
ing his attendance at this my good castle of Dunluc< 
absent elsewhere, he could not obey the summons ti 
moments ere you appeared on the road ; and then, as ; 
infer, our proceedings were interrupted". 

'^ Sae, he is e'en still in your safe guardianship yor 
tinned Sharpe, pointing to the rock. 

<* Be assured he is". 

*' Maybe I won't-f^well, no— why should I— I, or a 
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else* glancing at Bis fellow-trayellers. ^* Suppose it, nath- 
les^— suppose he is taken care of to this hour, as you say.— 
Wha is hej hinny — ^wha is he ? — tell us jest". 

'*You oall him John Gremon", replied Johnson. 

'^And you, pet, your ain sel — what may you mak' bould 
tilca'him?^ 

''John €rernon too-— and another name into the bargain'^ 

"Oge Ollagan ?" demanded Patrick. 

*'Hout, tout— havers and nonsense!" first answered John 
Sharpe, ironically ; '^ how could ye think o sic ae thing ?" 
Johnson's answer was more to the point. 

''Tou may hear the facts from other lips than mine, Master 
CBnrke. As I have told you, your appearance on the road 
abroad spoiled our solemn inquiry in the noble court of the 
castle yonder ; but accused and accuser still wait my pleasure 
there, and say but the word, and they shall be brought before 
jon and your good friends, and the matter speedily ended by 
despatch of the prisoner to Colendne jail". 

Patrick yielded a ready assent to an arrangement which 
proposed much gratification to his curiosity ; and while John 
Sharpe rubbed his hands triumphantly, or often tapped the 
ftshes in his pipe, Johnson again whistled towards the ruin. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



A VAN started to the rock's yerge in answer to his signal. 
Johnson gave the necessary directions across the channel in a 
loud Yoice. The man disappeared behind a shattered gable, 
but quickly was in view again, followed by others. All 
Walked over the top of the narrow wall ; and side by side 
^th a very simple-looking rustic, and attended by three of 
•ohnson's people, John Gemon appeared before the present 
controller of his fate. 

Our party sat on stones within an imperfect enclosure 
'Oimed by the few ruins on the main land. Johnson stood 
upright on one side. It was now early night, and the moon- 
^nbe alone afforded a view, and a greatly changed one, of all 
objects and persons around. The huge mass of rock anjl- 
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•castle blackened) except where nigged edges of split and Uan 
'walls, of rude window-lioles, or sharp pinnacles, jastjoaught 
lines or dottings of white radiance. In this effect, it was 
more impressive than in the dajlight it would have been, to see 
ihe figures summoned by Johnson's whistle come, like shadows, 
across the now invisible footway from the rock, as if thread- 
ing the deep gloom of the gulf below. And when Patrick's 
-eye rested on Gernon, it seemed, whether from the strong 
glare of moonlight upon his features, or from the working of 
his fears, or from the undisguised display of his long-hidden 
nature, that the bold guardian of bachelors had simk into a 
▼ery common-place scoundrel, like to be pronounced gtditf 
on the mere evidence of his countenance. 

'* We begin our examinations over again here**, said John* 
«on to the prisoner, '^ and here they shall be brought to a 
'Close, for the satisfaction of some old friends of yours, whom 
you may recognize if you look close at them, though I warrant 
jrou scarce thought of counting their faces upon your juxy** 

At these words, Gernon, suddenly raising his eyes, started^ 
and then sent a scowl over the circle he confront^. 

** Ye are there, mother's pet-bird", said Sharpe. 

** Stand forward, witness", continued Johnson, speaking ^ 
the simple-looking countryman — " stand forward, and tell us 
jour story". 

The witness said that he had been to the fair of Colerain^ 
a short time ago ; had there sold a horse and pig ; was r©* 
turning home with the money in the evening, when the ma^ 
before him — pointing to Gernon — well mounted and arme^ 
met him on a lonesome part of the road, and holding a pisto* 
to his head, robbed him of his little wealth. . 

" Did he tell you who he was before ye parted ?" demanded 
Johnson. 

The man answered yes ; and that when he heard the na?**^ 
it frightened him more than the pistol at his head, put to flig*^ 
.all notions of resistance, and flung him on his knees to sue ^^^ 
mercy; and the so much appalling name was Randal Og^ 
O'Hagan. 

From the earnest simplicity of the poor witness's voice ^'^^ 

manner, it was impossible in the leaat to doubt his story ; *^ 

jifter he had done speaking a pause ensued, only disturbed "^^ 

a chuckle from John Sharpe, beyond all others he had hJ^^* 

4^ven. 
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^Tou hear tlie accusation against joui John Gemon, Mayor 
of BuUrring and guardian of bachelors, otherwise Randal Oge 
O^agaa, lerier of black-rent, and Captain-General of Tories^ 
Slid Johnson, slowly and grayely. Gemon glanced up at him, 
poslung out his under lip, and smiling ; biu he made no other 
answer. 

'^Then you admit as well as hear it**, resiuned Johnson*. 
Still John Gemon was silent. 

*^ And will say nothing ?** questioned his examiner. 

*' Nothing", at last replied the accused. 

'*So be it, then— ^", and Johnson drew forth a sealed paper 
h)m his bosom. 

" Nothing ; only this — " resumed Gemon : " I 'U turn your 
Present child's-play into something more serious yet — for all 
bat's come and gone**. 

^ Hither, friend", continued Johnson, beckoning the man 
^ho had borne dangerous evidence against the fallen Mayor 
F Bnll-iing : " by his hands you lost the sales money of your 
tg and horse, and by your hands he shall be led to jail". 

The countryman shrunk back at this announcement, ob«^ 
ously disliking the honour and triumph of guiding the pri*^ 
tier, alone, into the safe keeping of the law. 

"I say it shall be so, and must be so, friend", pursued 
:>hnson : " what fear you ? his hands are well secured behind 
s back ; he carries no weapons ; here is a weapon for you"^ 
Ting a pistol ; " and here is my committal of the highway- 
an, addressed to the jailor of Coleraine prison**; and he 
uided the sealed letter. "And here, to pi event mishaps, 
ro of my cousins will briiig up the rear, well armed also". 

" Tour committal ?" muttered Gemon. 
^ Mine— and it will suffice. True — I am not in the com-^ 
ission of the peace, and such documents are generally 
litten by a magistrate ; yet, notwithstanding, John, or Ran- 
eJ, oommander-in-chief of loyal Militia, or of outlawed £ap- 
arees, that paper, and my charge to this poor man, wiU 
ifely bestow you according to your deserts. So good-night, 
nd march on before your accuser. If he once turns or hesi- 
ites upon the road", he continued, ^' shoot him as you would 
• mad dog. — Off with him !" And with another baleful smile 
o^a chudc of his head sidewa^^s, Gemon quietly walked before 
1m coontryman on his way to the jail of Coleraine. 

'^Boiineis being despatched, gentles, let us speak of your 
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intentions for the night**, resumed John Johnson, gallantly 
addressing the visitors. 

The Baron of Crana said, that, from ignorance of the roa<^ 
they knew not where to seek a sapper and a night's rest, aP 
that advanced hour^ unless they returned into Colerainef 
which they were disinclined to do. 

, " No ; you want more friends about you than you can mee^ 
there", observed Johnson : and he proposed that the traveller^ 
should remain where they were until morning, partake of sudJ- 
homely refreshments as he could supply them with, and theri- 
try for some sleep upon hay and rushes to be furnished fronE- 
his stores in the old castle, together with heavy cloaks io^- 
which to wrap the ladies. 

Under all the circumstances, his arrangements were ap-^ 
proved of: Lady Dorcas, when appealed tOj laughingly accept- 
ing them ; John Sharpe recommending them out of a mere 
wish to cultivate the friendship of the accomplished thief- 
taker : and Philip Walshe and Patrick thinking them not to 
be refused, when it was considered that Rapparees were 
abroad, and that on no road in the district could their fair 
charges be so well protected during the night as in their pre- 
sent place of refuge, wild and exposed as it was, under the 
redoubtable guardianship of John Johnson and his men of the 
Fews. 

. With remarkable despatch, their host, by the hands of his 
followers, laid a basket of cold venison, cold fowls, bread, and 
good wine, before our benighted travellers, sharing the cheer 
himself, and playing the master of the feast gaily and almost 
gracefully. From time to time he handed slices of the viands 
and the bread, and cups of the wine to his clan, the whole of 
whom (remaining after those who had galloped after the four 
strange horsemen, and those sent in charge of John Gemon) 
seemed to be now gathered together in the shaded end of the 
unroofed banquet-hall — Johnson and his company sitting at 
the other end in the moonshine, eating and drinking heartily, 
and chatting and laughing merrily. -The provisions were 
quickly disposed of, and, indeed, he seemed anxious to have 
the meal over ; at a few words from him, the hay and rushes, 
and the warm cloaks he had promised, were conveyed in a . 
trice, over the arched way, by hjs followers ; and when he had 
himself adroitly assisted in making couches for our friends, 
under the most sheltered sides of the ruined walls, he took up 
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^^ last wine-flask, filled a horn from it, and siaiiding in the 
K^^dlo. of the enclosed space, said — " The duch-a-dhurria !^^ 
goc»d sleep, and good-night ! — Follow me, boys !" — and turned 
^"waj, not, however, as if to regain the castle, but as if towards 
Ale road which ran by it. 

**You do not mean to ride quite away from us, surely?^ 

^^ked Philip Walshe, in surprise and much chagrin at the 

prospect of being deprived of the protection for the night 

^pon which he and Patrick had so confidently reckoned. 

• *' It must- needs be, Sir", he was answered. " If Gemon, 

alias Randal Oge, meets a Eapparee on the road, his hands 

'vvill not long remain tied behind his back, nor I undisturbed 

*t Dunluce : from the four points of heaven he would collect 

bis scattered outlaws — also falling in, perchance, with the 

fbiir stout fellows who were near us a while ago, and whom 

^^y cousins may miss ; then, bethink you, that owing to my 

present separation from my brothers and cousins in command^ 

^*id the weakening of my own handful of relations by 

despatching the scouts along the banks of the Mourne, I am 

^H. no condition to withstand the odds that may be brought 

-^^ainst me; so, praying your consideration of my reasons 

^cjad your kind excuses for my necessity, once more good- 

^^ght and pleasant repose". 

" But will you not think of our dangerous situation, ex- 
jK>sed here, without arms, to violence from any comers V* 
pleaded Philip Walshe. 

" Rest with us some short time at the least, or wait for us 
accompany you", urged Patrick. 
- " Stay, John, hinny", said Sharpe. 

' "Whbt!" whispered Johnson, suddenly starting and 
listening at the breach which gave easiest egress from the 
^^^^uin — " By the moon above us, I have staid too long already, 
xtiay be !" 
• " It will be unfriendly, or worse, to leave us now", con- 
tinued the Baron. 

"Hush, nonsense !" still whispered Johnson, speaking in to 
tliem — " Mother of Heaven ! what does the man mean, and 
horses on the road ? — ay, and at more than one point, I fear, 
•"Take this — and this — and this" — he snatched pistols, car- 
goes, and short swords from his men, and cast them towards 
^ friends. *' Now ye are not unarmed, and are all tall 
teoogh to do for yourselves, the same that I must do.— >Good 
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night ! good night P and he disappeared, closely followed Iqf 
his people, all treading softly and cautiously, though quieklj. 

Here, then, ivere his hitherto well-treated guests abuidoiiei 
hy him in no very comfortable situation. If Bapparees uh 
deed approached, in hopes of finding him in the castle, tlie 
consequences, considering the presence of the ladies, seemed 
hy anticipation most dangerous. Alone, and now armed at 
they were, Philip Walshe and Patrick, with their attendant! 
at their back, including the willing, the courageous, and 
the fierce John Sharpe, would have feared little. To cross 
over into the main ruin on the rock, and take up a position 
behind the old walls, covering any assailing foes through 
window-holes and crevices, promised safety, if not triumph. 
But it was out of the question that, in the imcertain light and 
shade of the moon. Lady Dorcas and her friend could be 
urged, or even permitted, were they willing, to venture over 
the rugged archway, upon which a single false step was 
destruction. Nothing, therefore, could be resolved, but to 
await coolly and watchfully whatever events might ensue. 

All remained silent after Johnson's departure, listening 
for the sounds of horses on the road, of which he had spokeOi 
but they could hear none. They therefore hoped that he 
had been mistaken. Then they lent their ears to catdi 
signals of his own galloping from the ruins ; still the gentle 
dashing of the sea below was the only noise which came 
to them through the silence of the night ; and now they made 
another surmise, and an uncomfortable one. If the thief* 
catcher and his clan could ride off so softly, stark Bapparees, 
of whose skill in all such matters they were but imitators, 
could advance with equal stealth ; and again our travellers 
remained in unpleasant suspense, only whispering now and 
then to each other. 

Half an hour might have elapsed. Suddenly, the fair 
moonlight and the sleeping shadows around them were dis* 
turbed by faint flashes of red light, quickly succeeding each 
other, and then followed the sharp report of fire-arms, at 
a little distance, and at more than one point about the castle« 
Pew conjectures seemed necessary upon this occurrence* 
The Bapparees had indeed surprised John Johnson in tis 
xetreat from Dunluce, and were now engaging him and hii 
party, perhaps headed by the liberated Gemon. But maoj 
fervent though short prayers were put up for the sucoesl^ 
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3]ral Tory-lmnter, and for his speedj and triumphant 

his temporary fortress. It was remarkable, that 
J Laherty, who hitherto, in Johnson's presence, at 
ast Hall, or since their second meeting, seemed least 
)f that person, although his fixed eyes took a lively 
in whatever he said or did, now manifested excessive 

1 at the prospect of his being discomfited, often 
cries, and apostrophizing him in terms of pity and 

• 

hots grew more numerous and louder, and closed 
ie ruins of Dunluce. The galloping of horses also 
e easily distinguished. Presently, mixed with the 
unds of hot engagement, groans arose from the road 
band ; then a gurgling wild shout a little farther o% 
1 a rush of footsteps towards our friends. The next 
, many of those who had gone off with Johnson hur- 
)ugh the shadows of the mainland ruin, across the 
o the rock ; and they had scarcely disappeared, when 
n full military uniform, more fashionable some fifteen 
fore than it then was, sprang after them, holding a 
! in his hand, and glancing fiercely over his shoulder, 
our friends at first recognized him, but Rory Laherty 
nted general attention more closely to the fugitive, 
f loudly as he cried — " His own very self afore me 
IT again !" — and then the features and air of their late 
ler and protector became distinct to all others of his 

se that yowl ! — lie close there, and answer no ques- 

-angrily whispered the object of his ecstasy, as he 

hem like a vision, and racing over to the castle, was 

lew. 

.t '11 be it, dearee — that '11 jest do I" exhorted John 

in great interest — " Sax o' ye, ance ahint the port- 

ere, can beg of a score Raps to stay at this side wi^ 

ttention was diverted by the hasty coming of other 
teps into the presence of him and his companions, and 
oe elapsed until the four riders, whom John had par- 
ith on the road, through their spokesman, made their 
noe, followed by a man of stature so much greater thaii 
them, that he looked formidably gigantic. 
latl such fools as to garrison the outwodcs, and they 

ML 
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not in good repair !" cried the former speaker of the party 
presenting a pistol. " But no — ^hands down !" to his seconden 

" I make a mistake — here are none of those we want- 
friends, rather, that some of us have seen before, or seemia 
friends at least — though there may happen a new questio 
and aDSwer on that head, at finding them in such a place, an 
so armed, as I see they are, at present". 

" The arms are not ours", said Patrick ; ** we but picke< 
them off the ground where they had been left by the men yon 
are pursuing, and not knowing who was hurrying hither when 
we heard the shots and shouting, and having ladies of gentle 
blood to protect, there is surely nothing wonderful or blameful 
in our having them now in our hands*'. 

" Perhaps", answered the man ; " as a proof of the fairnesi 
of your intentions, however, cast them down, all of you, wheK 
you say you have found them'*. 

" Upon what challenge ?" demanded Patrick. 

" In whose name ?" seconded Philip Walshe. 

" Upon my challenge, and in the names of King William 
and Queen Mary", they were answered. 

" Hear til him noo !" sneered John Sharpe ; " and ye 11 b6 
calling yourself over agin, if we were to ask ye, Pat JohnsoHi 
I 'se warrant — and that 's Ben — and that 's Isaac — and that't 
Daniel, ye ken ; and ha' ye found your brother John ?" h 
continued, still in a scoffing tone. 

" Why, yes, we have", replied his former confidential 
friend ; *' although by chance, and not upon the road yot 
recommended to us — (of which a word anon) — and here he iJ 
at your service", turning round to the very tall and proper 
tionately robust stranger who had followed into the ruin. 

" Ay, here I am, and how do you like me ?" demanded tbai 
person, advancing and confronting Sharpe. " You have beei 
speaking well of me, as I hear, behind my back ; does you: 
good opinion hold face to face ?" In the really laughing cou» 
tenance of the young giant, in his voice, his manners, and bi 
carriage, there was a lightness, almost a boyish playfulness 
which caricatured his formidable stature and proportions. 

"Get awa' wi' ye", said Sharpe, beginning to be muc 
puzzled, and only yielding to vexation because he felt vexc 
and puzzled ; '* I ken naething o' ye, at ane side or t'othe 
and I 'se say nae mair than this — that I and mjr companioi 
of the road have met bare-faced leears amang ye, the ereP 
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tme wi' anitHer, and I dinna care to fash myself in finding out 
frae who in parteecular". 

The men smiled and looked at each other, as the first 
speaker resumed — " No false words from us, of a certainty, 
fiend ; the story we told you on the road we are ready to tell 
you over again now, and to abide by it". 

"And you'll be John Johnson, the Tory-catcher, in good 
"earnest then, will ye, neighbour ?" asked Sharpe, addressing 
^ new-comer ironically. 

" Why, yes, if you so please, and will take the word of my 
father and mother, and the book-entry of the parish, although 
ihaye not yet arrived quite at the honour you invented for 
ne— that is, not yet laid my hand on Randal Oge's shoulder'*. 

" But ye met with him on the road ?" 

" Why, yes", and those he spoke to laughed loudly—" Why, 
jes, we think we did". 

" And what ha' ye done wi' the dearee ?" 

"Come, come", as they laughed again, in much seeming 
enjoyment of a good joke — " It does truly appear that you, at 
the least, friend, if none others of your party, have been right 
^1 played upon by one who is best able to do it of all living 
Cbristians under the stars to-night". 

"I was tauld as much afore, and not vera long syne", mut- 
tered Sharpe. 

" Belike ; but you may hear it proved now. Has any man 
present seen this paper in the hands of the writer of it ?" he 
demanded, holding up what Philip Walshe knew, at a glance 
tt the strong moonlight, to be the letter of committal, now 
l^pen, which had been despatched along with Gernon to the 
jailer of Coleraine ; and accordingly the Baron declared his 
^cognition of the document. 

" Thdt 's well ; you shall quickly have wherewith to read it 
V*"-the man produced a scrap of a torch from his ample 
pockets, lighted it at some touch paper, which he kindled by 
* snap of his pistol, and in the ruddy glare, which strangely 
^trasted with the surrounding radiance of the moon, Philip 
nalshe read the following words aloud : — 

**To the Jailer of Coleraine County Prison, 

** We hereby commit to your safe keeping until his 
Majesty's going Judge of Assize and a jury of the county shall 
^^dde upon h^ demerits, John Gernon, his body, for having^p 
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on the King's highway, under assumption of our hononrabli 
name, taken from the person of Simon Peters, by force a 
arms, and b^ putting him in dread and peril of his life, th< 
sum of fourteen pounds three shillings and one penny sterling. 
" Witness our hand, this twenty-fourth day of September 
one thousand seven hundred and four. 

"Randal Oqe O'Hagan, 
" Protector of the Rights and Propertie 
of Benefactors and Contributors, Chie 
Ranger of the Mountains, Surveyor 
General of the High Roads of Ire 
land, and Lord Examiner of all P&2 
sengers". 

An unusually alarming cry broke from old Rory Laherty t 
hearing this letter read. John Sharpe, still out of humo'C 
with every thing and every one, because with his own discerr 
menjt and previous attempts at superior sagacity, said hi 
would jiot believe a word of it. The Baron, Patrick, and tl 
ladies, were less obstinate and incredulous, as several minTX.i 
discrepancies in the character and explanations of the coiu 
terfeit John Johnson, although glossed over by his own pk^i 
sibilities, now occurred to their minds. 

" All doubt can be removed on the matter", continued P^ 
Johnson, " and it may be necessary so to do, if only for tl 
upholding of our authority ; let us see those we crossed on tl 
road first to-night, on their way from this place", he continue* 
speaking through the breach of the ruined wall near hiro 
and several others of his relations walked in with the coiic 
tryman who had been sent to escort Gernon to jail, and wit 
Gernon himself, strongly bound. The former proved tb 
identity of Randal Oge's letter of committal. The latter no^ 
no longer denied the fact of his having taken the price c 
Simon Peter's pig and horse, " only for a bit of sport", he sai<3 
under the name of the notorious outlaw. 

Philip of Crana, greatly interested and excited, demanded 
what all the Johnsons next proposed to do. Pat answered 
that they intended to let Randal Oge and his gang starve upoi 
the insulated rock, watching them day and night for the ptU 
pose of ending their long warfare in that way, provided !> 
would not quietly surrender. 

^' To attempt to cross over and fight him, and catch hii^ 
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and tie him, were madneBs", continued Pat ; " he and Ida J 
loyg would pick us down like curlewp, one by oi 
valfced over that perch, there". 
"He may make a sally upon you", said Patrick, 
" N'o fear of that ; for just the aame reason that we will' I 
not assaidt him ia his holds, for in his passage hither we 
wouldhave Awn under our carbines. I think, notwithstanding, 
thil if one or two persona could win a fair and peaceable 
parley with Randal, he would not stay there to die the death 
of a disowned old horse, in a ditah ; for, many and great 
at are his doings, there is a poM'crful family disposed to 
sae for merciful treatment of him". 
"I pray you on what account ?" demanded Philip Walshe, 
Pat Johnson glanced at him recoUectively, and ivith a tone 
and manner which betokened a disposition to be less com- 
manicative, upon a second thought, answered, that till he was 
more sure of the fair intentions of those he spoke with, he did 
EOt care to resolve any farther questions. John Sharpe's 
wdnrndversions broke forth, but not heeding them, he added, 
that he had found the present company under very suspicious 
OBcmnstanees, lodged in Randal Oge's temporary house, slid 
irtlhKandal Oge's arms in their hands. 

His spirit fully roused, his temper somewhat, and fore- 
*eing that unless he could by some means fully satisfy the 
ftief-catohers of the groundlessness of their suspicions, ha 
■nd his sister and friends mighc be exposed to more dis- 
^TBeahle adventures of the road, Philip took a sudden fancy, 
Kid drawing Pat Johnson aside, said to him, ; " You have 
Hot sufGcient trust in the outlaw or his men to go across J 
■to the castle — you, or any of your clan — upon the parley H 
you spoke of?" S 

Pat answered, " Certainly not". ^ 

"Tell me the particulars, and I will go alone then", 
IWumed the yonng Baron, " and perhaps that may satisfy 
you that neither I nor my friends are a Bapparee's cronies". 
The man accordingly whispered to him the name of the 
ftoily who were interested for Kandal, and the reason of 
Iwit interest, and Philip Walshe moved quickly to the 
Mohed wall. The instant his intentions were guessed by 
™» fellow-travellers, they one and all cried out to him to 
forbear and stay where he was. His sister e-jiuced mu%% 
'^tjooate alarm ; Mistress Louise inapassioueA eatuesViits* ■, 
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hut the person who, for some unknown though strong reason^ 
showed surpassing agitation, was Rory Laherty. He screamed 
out, in his bad English, supplications, prayers to the Baron of - 
Crana, the tendency of his words intimating that he thought 
the volunteer was about to attempt the capture of the Kap— 
paree ; he even added fore warnings and threats of something::- 
more terrible than bloodshed, likely to be the result of such^^ 
a meeting between them; he fell on his knees, weeping-,^, 
in wild entreaty : arid finally, when the adventurer appearec^. 
gliding over the vast chasm, his own figure touched witr 
moonlight, Rory Laherty ran after him, and they disappeare 
among the ruins on the rock almost together. 

Soon afterwards, loud but indistinct exclamations, seeinx.- 
ingly of consternation and afiiiction, were heard from ti^e 
castle, by the listeners on the main land, and the tones wear^ 
not those of Rory Laherty, although his wailings caicxc 
shrilly too. Nearly an hour elapsed and Philip Walshe di<i 
not return. Vague but chilling fear, and a kind of horrox",. 
possessed the hearts of his anxious friends. At last two 
figures • issued through a broken door-way, and slowljT 
clambered down upon the insecure footway over the chasixi* 
Midway, they were recognized to be the same persons yrYxo 
had gone over. The Baron of Crana approached his friencis 
dejectedly and sorrowfully, his head hung on his breast, ao<i 
he sobbed. Without noticing the expectant Johnsons, he ad- 
vanced to his sister, sayiug : "Dorcas, your ear!" axx^ 
before he could utter a whisper, he embraced her. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Like a sister, tenderly and beautifully. Lady Dorcas embrace^ 
and caressed the Baron of Crana, urging him to disclose tlB-^" 
reason for his sudden agitation. 

" Oh, Dorcas, dearest Dorcas", he answered in a low an^^ 
cautious voice, " my only sister — my mother's only daughte^ 
-^my only — yes — my only near of kin in the wide world— ^ 
shame and beggary I Who stands so near ?" interrupting him 
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jdf, as Mistress Louise bent her head to listen—" oh, you, 
Mademoiselle — but I pray your pardon — this is a private dis- 
Bourse between brother and sister". 

"Baron!'* said the young lady, drawing'back in haughty 
surprise, as if some previous state of acquaintanceship between 
him and her had seemed to have entitled her to share in his 
confidence, and as if she now resented his unexpected slight. 

" Tut, tuf ', he retorted peevishly, " there is a time for fool- 
ing, and there is not". 

" Fooling", Patrick heard her repeat, in a suppressed but 
Mtter and indignant tone, " and call you the past by a name 
like that ?" she continued to herself — " dare you ?" 

Another person was nearer to Philip Walshe and his sister 
flian Louise Danville had been during the few words of im- 
perfected explanation which he had addressed to Lady Dorcas ; 
it was John Gernon. From the moment that the strange 
cries had been heard across the chasm, that individual showed 
deep attention and watchfulness. When the Baron and Eory 
speared returning to their friends, he stealthily shuffled, 
step by step, towards the place whither, as he seemed to con- 
dude, the young nobleman would first repair ; his present 
protectors, being on guard at the only points by which he 
could escape them, did not notice or heed his movements in 
tike general interest of the scene ; and thus he contrived to 
stand behind a fragment of the ruin, directly at Lady Dorcas's 
back, while her brother and she embraced, and while they 
conversed. He also overheard the conversation between Philip 
Walshe and Mistress Louise, together with her subsequent 
Diutterings to herself; and, ^ it may be here added, he took 
Special note of every sentence which caught his ear. 

"Speak now, dear Philip", whispered Lady Dorcas, after 
Louise Danville had drawn back, and stood moodily apart— 
'no one can overhear you ; — yet no — be silent ?" Casting an 
i>hservant glace behind, her eyes encountered those of John 
^^^OD, ftdl of deep and bad expression of interest and eager 
^ntion. Her brother, directed by her words and looks, 
■^w saw him too, and in much anger appealed to the John- 
•^us to remove him. 

The men accordingly advanced, and led Gernon to the 
*tber end of the ruinous enclosure, directing him not to 
"^fddle further in affairs which did not concern him, aiid t^« 
*^diD^ Jiim that although Eandal Oge's letter oi comm\\.\.«i 
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was only a good joke, the testimony of Simon Peters im 
something more, and to be yet disposed of. 

" But what in truth' troubles you, Sir ?" they continned, id" 
dressing the Baiffki. '' We hope .you have met no ill-treat- 
ment among the Baps, yon—?" 

^< Not from Randal Oge", he answered, ^' nor, I am assurej, 
with his consent; but, to tell you the truth, I narroivly 
€scaped with life back to my friends here ; one of his fellovs, 
after parting him, most treacherously attempted to stab ncy 
and I know not how it was", he continued, hesitating, ^butl 
believe the thought of the unprotected state in which a deadk 
so closely avoided would leave an only sister,— -that, belike^ 
put me off my guard when I re-approached this lady, and 
brought some foolish tears into my eyes'* : while speaking, 1^ 
had taken her hand, and now kissed it. 

" You have said a false say, whatever may be your trnft 
cause of trouble", muttered Mistress Louise, who had walked 
away from him and Lady Dorcas. 

" He has ; and you are concerned in his cheating stoiy*r 
whispered John Gernon, near to whom she stood, without p«^ 
ceiving him. Louise Danville looked up at him with one o£ 
her remarkable glances, as if she would satisfy her awakened 
curisoity by reading his very soul. 

** We may speak of this again, Mistress", he added. Sh« 
looked away from him, slightly nodded, and turned off. 

" It does a body's heart good to see such brother's and sif- 
ter's love", meantime said Pat Johnson, replying to the Baron*! 
last speech ; " and not a Johnson of us but is glad you are 
again safe at the lady's side. Sir.— But how sped your pariej 
with Master Randal Oge ?" 

**He consents to surrender two hours after day-break*> 
answered Philip Walshe, " and to submit himself to your dif* 
posal, that you so may make sure of the heavy fine awarded 
by the Government for the taking him ; yet, he surrenders ott 
your pledge of his being allowed free communication with to 
loyal and powerful family, of whose generous dispositions to- 
wards him you have yourselves spoken, and of whose promise to 
remember a good service done to one of them — ^their head and 
chief, indeed — in France, he certainly entertains his own hopes . 

" As well he may. Sir", rejoined Pat Johnson : " the Cootes, 
of Coote-hill, are truly a family that can save his neck, if any 
in the realm of Ireland can". 
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' Philip Walshe groaned, catching nt Patrick O'Burke's arm^l 
I vho now sat at his side, and Patrick alone heard the Bup- t 
I fimed aotmd. 

"And, as you say, Sir, upon Eandal's report, doubtless, it 
was indeed lie head of that family whom he stole from the 
PfBDch Jack Ketch a year or two ago, when Sir Eyre Coote 
Jay in a French jail, sentenced to die for happening to kill a 
French nobleman in a duel ; body and bones, in spite of French 
ban, and locks, and bolts, oS bold Randal &ew with him, the 
Uonueurs not being able to gnesfi how ; and sure, Sir, one 
good turn deserves another; and I do think that it will cost 
Sit Eyre Coote his whole estate, and the King and Queen his 
good service, or he will save Randal Oge from the dance upon, 
nothing, which, yon know, he has been practising the steps j 
for this many a good year, over almost all the roads iaJ 
Insland". 1 

"Does he truly deserve an ignominons end?" asked the ] 
young gentleman in a hollow voice, of which not a cadence 
icaembled his usual gay and spirited tones. " I have heard 
from every tongue that his unhappy hands are clear of blood, 
and that the poor man's wife or children, nay, the poor man 
hitntelf, had never had cause to blame him", 

"That is all true— more true than any one of the ballads 
•tog to the tune of his own name", answered Johnson ; " the 
xich of the land, and never tlje poor, have been his prey, to a 
Crataiaty; the nobility, the well-kept bishops — (God bless 
tteir Right Reverendships ! and I speak of them in all 
*Mpect) — and now and then a richer man and woman than 
•w of them — King William and Queen Mary, their blessed 
Mref, no less; I mean of an odd time, when Randal hu 
Vitched an honest tax-gatherer on his road, with a good 
*CHiDd sum. in his saddle-bags, to Dublin, and managed to 
potrow it of him. — But here lies the point. Sir, nolwithstand- 
Wg. It 'a always mpre dangerous to make enemies of the rich 
" .a of the poor ; and Randal may bleas the day he took the 
■~ ' f one of them, for that same reason". 

e", said Philip Walshe ; " and now we take ( 
rfyon, as the day will soon break, 1 reckon : — Patrick 
1^ without". 

U sre free to go, Sir, and thanks for your aid in thiti 
wi tat our own particular parts. Sir, yoii will understand! 
C irisb well to poor Randal ; neither spite nor malice ^ 
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in onr hearts against him ; only, let him put ns in the way of 
demanding the handsome reward he is worth, and then ludr 
and speed to the Cootes and him, provided he turns good boy 
for the future, and mends his ways, and dies an honest man*'. 

" Thanks to you^ Johnson — ^" Philip Walshe shook the matfs 
hand, to his great astonishment; then checking himself— 
*' farewell, I mean — come, O'Burke — where are our horses?* 

He was turning, leaning on Patrick's arm, to the outer 
space where the horses had been secured. His sister called 
him to her side, and when he had obeyed her summons, 
eagerly besought him to acquaint her with the real cause of 
his recent ailiction. 

He told her that she had already heard it in the explana* 
tion given to Johnson. She looked incredulous. He velie* 
mently assured her she had. 

" But your first words, Philip", she resumed. 

" I know not what they were : — forget them you, dear 
Dorcas, however they might have sounded to your ear :— I 
repeat, I know not how it was — ^I think I am no coward- 
some at my side in the field have said so — but that was in- 
deed a very weak moment — ^let it now pass for ever between 
us — do not speak to me of it again — it irks me, by making 
me ashamed of myself — so, adieu an instant — I want O'Burke's 
eye with mine to oversee our horses for the road" — and lie 
left her, and again taking his young friend's arm, walked 
quickly with him out of the ruins. 

" Patrick", he said, looking round to note if they were alone 
— " Patrick, good lad, I suppose your quick mind apprehends 
it ? I thought at first to disclose it to Dorcas ; but I wa» 
impetuous and off my guard then — and 't is better, much 
better to keep her ignorant for the present at the least— 
certainly for the present— but you must be my counsellor— • 
and only you, except poor Rory Laherty, who, it appears, has 
had the secret buried in his faithful old heart ever since long 
before your father's death — you and old Rory, I say; and 
Patrick, as I premised, it has started across your thoughts^ 
has it not ?" 

" Some loose and unshaped misgivings I have experiencedf 
of a certainty, dear friend — but — that it could be true *" 

<' It is true, dear O'Burke" — ^he caught Patrick's hand and 
iprrung it — " it is, and it has cut Philip Walshe's heart through- 
and through at the roots — make aWoYi^aae Vqt xk^ 'v^aksftsan 
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good fellow ; but oh, Patrick, that unhappy man — brother 
—now first seen ^nd known — the poor, lost, lost Roger". 

** Baron of Crana" — Patrick began, wishing to expostulate^ 
md condole, and advise : his friend quickly interrupted him. 

" Baron of Crana — who ? You address me^ and I have now 
no such title, man. No, no ! but look yonder. There, upon- 
that rock — among these ruins — like himself and his name- 
begirt with the savage sea at one side and with common thief- 
catchers at the other — there, a common thief — and the sur- 
rendered prisoner of those blood-money men — there, good 
boj, skulks the real and the last Baron of Crana I" 

"Nay, nay", said Patrick ; "do not let too gloomy a view 
of things overpower you in your present great and natural 
grief. Why should he be the last Baron of Crana? Why 
should not the secret of the outlawed Roger being yet alive, 
remain as profound, although you and I have come to the 
imowledge of it, as it has done for sixteen years ? And, if 
BO, must not you still be Baron of Crana, with an unattainted 
estate — ay, and your children, and their children, after you ?" 

" It is not that — it is not that 1" answered Philip Walshe ;. 
"it is not that, except in its application to poor Dorcas, which. 
Qow most afficts me — chokes me — God knows it is not I But, 
O'Burke, think of Am, think of him /" 

" I do, and pity him from my soul ; and you as his brother^ 
How did your meeting aflfect him ?" 

" Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! naturally and strongly, lov- 
ingly and terribly. O'Burke, it was a terrible moment. I 
Jtood before him suddenly, almost unknowing that the old 
Dian followed me. He, deeming me come upon a bad design 
i^gainst him, made at my throat ; we struggled, for I resisted 
'wth all my strength ; then came Laherty's shriek, and his 
ow words : " Sons of the same father ! Philip Walshe and 
^>ger Walshe, do not spill each other's blood V " 

" Afliicting, indeed", said Patrick, as the narrator paused, 
yielding to his emotions. 

" When he heard the words, and had looked long enough intO' 
"ie old servant's face to know him, he flung his arms wide of 
^^ gripe, and fell backward till a wall propped him ; and 
'^ cries, O'Burke, then filled my ears and soul — ye must have 
^ght them here, I pass over my own conduct on the oc- 
^on ; you will imagine it. The first moment of obs^tvar 
^ I could commandf 1 looked towards \iYai. 1Vi^x^\3kft 
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still stood, supporting himself against the mini one Land upon 
his eyes, as if he would press them inward, to turn the course 
of their tears. Soon after, he uncovered them, and fixed tbem 
on mine ; and then his look, and the expression of his whole 
face, was pitiable, miserable — ^heart-breaking, O'Burke. Love 
of me, and fear of not being held worthy of my love — a wish 
to embrace me and kiss me, smd a doubt of being spumed— 
ay, O'Burke, it is horrid to say, but I read the feeling with 
one glance of my heart — all this worked his poor features". 

" Well ?" asked Patrick, in a low, soft, and broken voice. 

" Well ? — I — ^I ran to him, and embraced my brother^', re- 
plied Philip Walshe, the sobs and tears of the scene he 
-described, returning at this vivid and recent recollection of it. 

" And then, after some indtdgence of your passion on both 
sides, ye spoke together", resumed Patrick, anxious for hi! 
friend's sake to ascertain how far the discovery might seem 
likely to affect his fortunes and those of his sister. 

" Yes, yes ; but to little purpose. Nor if I had rested 
on that rock till morning, could either of us have inter- 
changed a calm word. But I am to see him again — that 
is — oh, pity me in your heart, O'Burke ! — that is, if ^* 

" I know", said Patrick, as his friend struggled to express 
his meaning ; then wishing to lead Philip Walshe's mind to » 
less afflicting point of the subject, he went on — " And hoW 
came my father's servant to know of all this ?" 

" Roger, as I have learned from Laherty and himsel«) 
escaped in secret to your father's house, after the Hills* 
borough affair, to recover of his bad wounds. While lyi**J 
ooncealed there, he was outlawed in Meath. The tidings ^ 
the outlawry no sooner reached him than he fled to FraaC^i 
still secretly and disguised, resolved to abandon Ireland f^^ 
ever. Some ill chance, I know not what as yet, dra^j 
him back to his own country ; but during his hiding wi*^ 
the O'Burke, one servant of the house, and one only, W^ 
in his confidence — that one, Rory Laherty; and hence t*^ 
old man's recognition of him among us upon this unlucJ^ 
journey, as well as at Pendergast Hall, although, as he s^^ 
that perhaps years, suffering, and a changed mode of dre^ 
together with taking little notice of so humble a man, k^l 
Roger from recollecting him, old Rory, for my sake, and r^ 
sister's, and, he foolishly thought,. for your'stoo, as our frieii-^ 
would not give a hint as to who the Rapparee was, until, '^ 
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save one brother from killing the other, he at last spoke out 
wkt he knew^. 

*^ And not so incautiously, I hope, as to make any of the 
wild people in the castle, at the same time, the wiser ?** 

"I belieye, no ; for, although his cries were loud, his words 
jrere lower, or drowned in them — but what does it matter ?" 

"Much; and you will agree with me to-morrow. Poor 
Roger himself — Patrick paused. 

" Well ? well, O'Burke ?" PhiKp Walshe looked up, as if 
!ie suspected the tendency of the delayed question. 

"T is an irksome point. Baron, and I ask your excuses 
!br touching upon it ; but if I am to be your counsellor, it is 
leoessary that I should do so. Are you so assured of your 
K)or brother's principles, hitherto unknown to you, and 
lot practised in the best school, you know, of late, as to 
oake certain that ** 

" That he will now keep the secret on which depends the 
aving of me and Dorcas from beggary ? My life upon his 
lonour and honesty, even notwithstanding his lawless life 1'^ 
inswered Philip Walshe, with more of the brother in his 
eelings and words than of a dispassionate and disinterested 
Qan. '< My life upon his honour and honesty, even though 
le could gain by a breach of either. But how could he 
jain by such a disclosure as you imagine, O'Burke ? Think, 
uid you will find you have not yet compassed the whole 
subject. He could only ruin Dorcas and me by publicly 
Proclaiming his present existence. He could not enjoy his 
Other's lands himself — not a sod of them. Let it be shown that 
lie is alive, and they pass from me for ever. Besides, and worst 
of all for him, let him live for a hundred years to come, and 
be discovered living at the end of that time, and he would 
^e the death of a traitor and outiaw under the ban fixed 
Bpon him in Meath, even supposing him to escape all im« 
Kiediate perils of a death still more degrading to his memory 
Bad his family. No, no, I think not, I repeat, of losses in 
fortune to come from this event. His fate, Patrick, is 
Uncertain — I should rather say all but certain fate — the 
^earnings towards a brother never before seen, though dearly 
loved upon report — of a brother deemed dead these sixteen 
y^ars, now found a breathing man — ^and then so found^ 
(^*BurkeI — ^But hush! some one has been listening to us^ 
bthindjonrock^* 



CHAPTER XX. 
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*' I saw no one", answered Patrick, hastening to the place 
pointed out by Philip Walshe ; " and no one is now here". 

" I did not expect you should find any one now^\ replied 
his friend ; ^' but I thought at that moment that a figure 
passed from behind the rock into the ruins, very indistinct ! 
in the shadow, and only caught by my side glance". | 

" It cannot have been so ; let us rather say that your j 
Alarmed state of mind has deceived you". j 

" Be it so : but I will stay no longer in this place. Ab- \ 
suredly, 0*Burke, not to witness the surrender of my poOT 
brother into the hands of his vulgar and calculating hunters- 
down. Come, let us to the road with what heart we may. 
In Crana Castle, if not before, you will counsel me as yon 
can ; and there, too, I must await farther tidings of poor 
Eoger. He has promised that a man shall speed to me, every 
day, with information of his hopes and situation ; the first 
rider to take the road after his communication with those' 
great, and powerful, and loyal Cootes. Come, my servants 
hold our horses, I see. Let us hide our true faces, and try 
to make poor Dorcas smile". 



It was again the sunset. From the top of an eminence, over 
which clambered a main road, a spacious semicircular vie''' 
of undulating hills and valleys broke upon the eye. Throug'^ 
the lowest valley winded a clear inland river; beyond tl*® 
highest hill shot up ver}' distant blue mountains of a peak^^ 
and craggy outline ; all the land within sight was either ct*l* 
tivated, or covered with venerable woods ; and before one ^^ 
these woods, which ascended a rising ground at its bao*^ 
stood, in about the middle of the beautiful, though map-li^f 
scene, a castle of the Irish feudal times, many centuries oJ- • 
but, at the date of this tale, still in complete preservation. 
Its defensive works of circumvallation were numerous \ 
formidable. Its outward ballium, comprehending near 
acre of ground, had a round tower at each angle, as also one 
either side of an embattled gateway, with a-portculliS| whi^^ 
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x>nted the road over the hill that gave a first view of the 
nilding. Within this area, or outward court, was the body 
f the castle, enclosing an inner court of an oblong form. 
*rom its centre, opposite to the entrance in the ballium, pro- 
ected a massive quadrangular keep of five stories ; wings ex- 
ending from its sides, to the right and to the left, terminated 
a round towers with small round chimneys : at right- angles 
nth these continued the main body of the edifice, running 
)ack, until united by a high embattled wall, ending in square 
owers, with tall, narrow, square chimneys, and many of them. 
!n point of taste and uniformity, the entrance to the inner 
x)iirt might have been expected in the keep, opposite to that 
n the ballium, which led into the outer one ; it was foimd, 
bowever, in another front, flanked by yet another round 
tower, and having a second portcullis. But, altogether, the 
eastle was one of the highest class of those built by the Norman 
conquerors, perhaps about the fourteenth century, and had a 
character of strength and rude dignity, which called up the 
image of a martial and powerful chief of feudal days. 

"Ah, old Cranal" said Philip Walshe, as, with all the 
friends last found in his company, he gained a first glance, 
from the summit of the steep road, of the whole scene de-* 
scribed. 

"Dear, dear Crana", sighed Lady Dorcas, smiles and tears 
ui her eyes together. 

"And you remember it, Dorcas", asked her brother. 

"Ay, better than many a scene of yesterday, although I 
'^as but a wild child of seven years, when ye sent me away 
from it". 

"What are those mounds of earth to the south, then? I 
^ill try your boasted memory". 

"The bow-butts, to be sure, where the quarrelsome fol- 
ders of our quarrelsome fathers used to practise their 
^hery. And nearer to the castle is the bowling-green ; and 
ttlose by the fish-pond, fed by the little stream from Lisna* 
Uagh, or the townland of the leech, in former days, your 
Biuel cock-pit, Philip". 

"The townland of the leech !" repeated O'Burke, « and had 

the physicians attending upon great families of old their own 

^wance of land, named after them, upon the Baron's 

«itate?" 

■ ''Such has been the case, at least at Crana, and upon other 
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old estates which have come under mj eye", answered Philip; 
'^ in fact, the seat of the ancient Baron, here in Southern lie- 
land, was imitative of a royal court in aU things, though upon 
an humble scale : and many other proofs of the fact are found 
in the names of other patches of land now visible to us**. 

** The puir, puffed-up creatures", grumbled John Sharpe. 

" Yonder", continued Philip Walshe, " are fields called after 
the ancient master of the hawks, of the cantred, — Ballyseal' 
grave ; in the other direction, surrounding the clump of old 
oaks, you see Ballfiaguidhe, or the townland of the himtsman; 
and the more useful than ornamental swineherd had its por» 
tion — Knocknamuck — nearer to the castle". 

" Do not forget the merry tailor's little settlement, — ^F(hI- 
tailleur — running towards us along the banks of that dear 
little shining stream, from Gortnaceap, or the field of stmnps^j 
added Lady Dorcas. 

During this conversation, Philip Walshe endeavoured to 
assume in his sister's presence his usual lightsome speech and 
manner. He had done so since their departure from Dunlooe^ 
many days before, and, it seemed, with sufficient effect to lull 
her suspicions of a more particular cause for his agitation, 
after meeting his outlaw brother, than that which he liad 
chosen to give her. Her own sparkling spirits had not fully 
returned, however ; though, when he questioned and rallied 
her upon her very unusual tendency to look grave and say 
little, she assured him she was not aware of what he attri- 
buted to her ; or if now and then a shade did steal over her 
mind, it came she knew not how or wherefore. Patrick 
O'Burke was the most downcast of the party : and for several 
reasons. Philip Walshe's present situation took full hold of 
his mind, as much, perhaps more, on his sister's account thaft 
on his own, for Patrick began to struggle with unbidden sigh* 
whenever he looked upon that very fascinating lady, and to 
blush and be confused when she spoke. to him. Then, h* 
could not avoid feeling deeply and keenly that he was about 
to seek a second refuge under a second roof, which was not 
his own ; and in fact, all his future prospects presented • 
confused, a gloomy, and an irritating subject of con tempi** 
tion, particularly when viewed under the influence of the ntl^ 
sensations beginning to possess his bosom. As to Borf 
Laherty and John Sharpe — the former was all ecstasy at b^ 
return to the South — (though far from his old home, it iftf* 
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the Sooth still), and he apoie Irish as fluently as gushes a long | 
pent-np river to almost every person he met ; and the latter i 
pevr proportionately sour and critical after having passed J 
wt Ijordera of Ulster ; Ibund fault where it was not to bs I 
found, as well as where it was; called the pure old CeltioJ 
tongue, or the purest remains of it then extant, a manner of ■ 
ipeeoh Dot becoming hogs ; and "was snappish with his old V 
friend Rory, if appealed to upon tlie excellence of any thing 1 
or object around him. I 

To the manner of tillage of the Southern province, to tha I 
dius of the people, to their breed of cattle, even of dogs, hal 
' bxd Bomething to say. Nay, while all his felIow-traveller«'B 
tdmired the rich as well as extensive amphitheatre of culxl 
tivsled hill and valley, or of majestic woods around thd^ 
eastle of Crana, he depreciated the soil, the crops, the trees; 
; in fact, cried out that " all was barreu". And of the castla 
' itielf Lib notice was peculiar. H« could not understand, ha I 
Mid, the use or purpcse of so much old stone and morta 
■ residence for a few quiet Christian people, or, at least, a 
Irho ought to be quiet and Christian, though he left all that 
to themselves ; and then the senseless *' wheerleegigs", oi 
wtadmills, at the comers, and by the gate, and the big fool I 
of a square thing in the front, and all the pretences for | 
Tiindows, and the make-believes for chimneys ; for he would * 
I Wirant that the one-half of them had never been warmed by 
» puff of smoke of as much consideration as warmed his nose 
M that moment — indeed the whole — (castle, forsooth !) — ■ 
I looked very little like an abode that had often smelt of venir 
: *on, or good ox, " ae half hour afore the hour o' dinner — 
I troth, jest"; and, in conclusion, he pitied the extravagant, 
pfstending, and poor pride of Southern Papbts, and asked — 
(he irna thinking of Pendergast Hall) — why could they not 
build solid, well-shaped, square, sonsible houses, of comfort- 
shle-Iooking brick, three storeys high ? 

It has been said that O'Burke was the most downcast 
oflhepaity ; but he was not the most reserved. Since her 
fcw words of misunderstanding with Philip Walshe at Dun- 
looe, Louise Danville scarce opened her Ups to any of her 
*<iiilpanions, and she took little pains to hide the positive, and 
*Mminglj unmeasured displeasure which settled upon her 
OMntfnance : indeed, one of the remarkable chdracteiistits <i( 
•hit young person was, the almost total wojit oI tW ■woAi'\:i 

\a 
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experience wbicli teaches to veil or stippress vehement feeling 
■ of any kind. Lady Dorcas had made many attempts to coni 
ciliate her, without alluding to the past, but ineffectually ; hd 
friend remained distant, silent, and all but uncivil. PhiZ^ 
Walshe himself appeared willing to make up the qualrefl tipoi 
which was founded her unlovely mood. He rode at her sid^ 
leaving his siiter in charge of Patrick, and even attempted 
some little sallies, and a renewal of the personal flattery whidli 
had marked his previous conversation with her ; the one mucl 
opposed to his present real state of feeling, the other as un- 
meaning as they had ever been. But she reined up her hoMfe 
when he too closely approached her, and paused for him to. 
move forward ; his witticisms did not extract a smile, atid hi 
silly compliments only caused her to shake her head, or to 
frown, or to assume a scoffing or bitter expression of featute- 
Once or twicoj indeed, tears, which she did not permit hirii to 
see, filled her downcast eyes, or she flashed at him a stift 
secret glance of mixed reproach, tenderness, and imp£(ti^t 
indignation. Patrick occasionally caught some of tins by- 
play, and wondered at the primitive strength of hfer charactfiv 
as well as at the nature of the connection existiiig bet^eeh 
her and her friends. He was soon to see both more fullf 
explained. 

A month had passed over in Crana castle, and he had dr 
plored all the interesting walks and scenery lying immedi&tdif 
about it ; silent valleys, watered each by its own little str^kitf* 
let; the fragrant path along the side Of the glassy m&i 
trackless woods, shaded and tangled, like his own mind, aiiB 
mournfully and yet impressively echoing to the raven's crosikOP 
the wild pigeon's coo ; and more open realms of leafy solitufc 
where the partially whitened trunks of gigantic and age! 
beeches stood often wide asunder, allowing glade views, ti^ 
hill or down dell, still of trees and trees, with fresh spots » 
green grass between them, to so great a distance, that some* 
times the eye wavered over a vague, airy blue tint, in whick 
stems and branches, and the medium-dimmed light of thfc 
dancing sttnbeams, became one confused vision of shapes and 
colour. Here and there deer grazed, near him and far d^ 
or rushed in a herd, upon some wayward impulse, down iiito 
the bottom of a thickly planted valley, Or engaged each biSif 
in conibat, makitig the lonely shades around ring to 
martial clattering of their antlers. 



But Patrick was not often, indeed Beldom, alona doting 
' Aut rambles, His ^ouDg host, or his sister, accompanied 
Ib^ tc^ther or separately; and the latter was oiYe nest his 
(Mlpsuiou. By her side, as she Bmiled, or laughed, or blushed 
It her own spa-rkling or I'eirid thon^his, he hourly nourished 
ID absorbing passion. Even yet the unrestrained merriness 
tf her inannet', at their fii'Et meeting, had not come back to 
la&j Dorcas ; but he scarce regretted its partial disappear- 
iiiM! indeed, he thought Ler of more worth and depth wilh- 
m it. Perhaps he occasionally ventured to draw, from this 
rtiaige in her, conclusions most delightful. It was certain 
tUt Dorcas Walshe observed the deep and pure devotion of 
Usiicart for her, and did not put forth, in words, looks, or 
Ktions, any intimations, direct or indirect, of her di»ap- 
Jmal. 

' UeaDtime, Louise Danville never offered to join him or the 
'Blitress of Crana castle in their walks abroad. Books of a 
[Ml^ons, and, at the same time of a conventual description, or 
!kr needle, seemed to engross all her attention at home. 

Llodeed, chieflj owing, perhaps, to ber neglected education^ , 
) precocious matnrity of Louise Danville's heart was not 
'Von striking than the backwardness of her mind ; or, it might 
le better to say, that while nature had ripened the one, as ia 
*teiy situation nature will do, the other had not been gaining 
l4tervation and judgment sufBcient to go hand-in-hand with 
fatture, to guide her growth, and lop her self- exhausting 
<)UtUiiance. Louise was a woman in feeling, a child is com-- 
'ton sense. She loved with intensity, with perfected strength ; 
'^ she had never yet asked Iwrself if her passion was mis- 
ijlted) or even reqtiited. Having weakly mistaken a few 
)tbnmon-p1ace speeches from a man of the world as an acknow- 
ledged response to her love, she was ready to resent, as insult 
' ftid outrage, any change in his manner towards her. Already 
^ has been seen thus acting to a certain extent, filoat 
, unfortunately for herself and all around her, she was capable 
■If ittowing her infatuation to overstep all Umit. 

rhe face and person, appearance and bearing of this child- 
WiMdn, indicated her character. It has been said that she 
*l» of low stature, and very slight : it is added, that all who 
looked at ber, believed she had yet to grow taller and rounder, 
tlioiigli such was scarcely the fact. And* then, strongly mat^ 
a.TlWre her features, they gave no combined eipreasioo 
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•f maturity ; premature gloom and reserve there was, but tK 
womanhood; and when impetuous passion bJazed from be 
large black eyes, knitted her brow, and made her dark cheei 
pale, people wondered to see a child's face so strangely agi- 
tated. Her age was between fifteen and sixteen, but she did 
not seem within two years of it. 

While she sat at home, as has been said, and while her 
friends otherwise engaged themselves, Philip Walshe did not 
renew with Patrick any converations about his brother Roger. 
Except upon the few occasions when he forced himself to look 
cheei^ul, and speak lightsomely in his sister's presence, Patrick 
being by, he wandered much alone about his castle, or shut 
bimself up in the old apartment called the library. But his- 
young visitor did not fail to observe, that towards night he 
always walked in view of the road to Crana, upon which, as- 
it climbed over the hill, a traveller could be discerned at a 
good distance ; and though out of respect to his present reserve^ 
Patrick seemed to take no notice, he further suspected that 
more than once Philip Walshe had joined a horseman, who 
Lad come off that road and conversed secretly with him. Nor 
did he find it difficult to surmise who were those mysterion* 
visitors, for he remembered Roger's promise to despatch an 
express to Crana every day, after the lapse of a certain time. 

Another of these couriers arrived. Patrick was walking 
with both his friends on the banks of the river when the rider 
appeared on the highest point of the hill-road. They all satr 
Lim, and observed upon him together. Lady Dorcas won- 
dered who he was ; Patrick, not willing to show any conscious* 
ness, supposed him to be some traveller, who had mistaken the 
road to Crana for the main road. Philip Walshe, with a forced 
laugh, said he was perhaps a Rapparee reconnoitering the castle 
for a night attack. 

"He is not the first scout then", observed Dorcas; "I 
think I have noticed other strange horsemen come down that 
way lately of an evening". 

" By yea and nay, and may be so, sister ; and that 's a good 
reason for looking after the present one","answered Philip, stitt 
endeavouring to wear a light manner ; and he left her and 
Patrick alone, and bent his steps towards a secluded place in 
Lis domain, whence the hill-road could still be viewed by hinv 
although he no longer remained visible to them. 
Their eyes continued fixed on the rider. He was now der 
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tending the road, slowly and watchfully. After a 
< meats he reined up, and seemed replying to a signal fromsom*] 
ISX bflow him, and then he spurred his horse, and, as he a^ 
proached the level of Crana castle, was hid from view. 

Dorcas sighed profoundly after his disappearance. Patricl^ 
gliincing at her, saw that tears were in her eyes. The undet^ 
Btonding between them warranted an inquiry on bis part as to 
ike caujje of her affliction ; but he feared that it related to a 
rabject upon which he must not speak with her, and, there- 
fore, not aeeroing to notice that she wept, he remaned silent. 

liiis policy did not, however, avail him much. Lady Dorcas, 
nddenly raising ber head, and regarding him steadfastly, said : 
—"Mr. O'Burfce, do not you really know the mystery from 
Tliich, and all knowledge of which , Philip Walshe so caref uUy i 
'Ocludes his only sister ?" m 

Patrick could only temporize, by demanding, in turn, wbatt J 
■he meant. ^ 

"Nay, answer me, Sir, more honestly — lexcuae the word— 
Inil I am alSicted. Has not Philip told you, at least — (note 
joa— I wish no breach of confidence with him, if you are 
baimd to hold the secret from me)— but has not Philip told 
upoti what errand these dangerous- seeming men come here 
to visit him?" f 

Patrick could safely answer no ; and he hastened to add ' 
lliM her brother and he had never exchanged a word on the 
nbject, since their arrival at the castle of Crana. 

"That is very strange", she continued, "but it only 
lightens my dread of his peril in whatever hidden matter so 
oneb engages him; for periloua, truly, must the business be, 
*tiich he will not impart to a single creature that he loves, or 
thM loves him in return". 

Patrick hoped hia friend might stand free of all dangerous 
•ecreoy, and he protested that he saw no grounds for Lady 
Dorcas's sisterly alann. 

She shook her head. " Ah, Mr. O'Burke, I am not so 
IMick to lake up fanciful causes for alarm, nor ao easily blinded 
■hen my reason points to true ones. Philip has not been 
»]>1« lo deceive me into the belief that his heart is at rest, ever 
^K that moonlight adventure in the old caatle northward. 
Nor am I sure that the account he gave us of his own myate- 
™ia adventures while parleying with the outlaw acroas th« 
<*« ehasni, is tie real and true account. He \e\ievae,ii.\\^ 
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insisted, however, that I should receive it as such ; and lOf 
l^ve for him,' and indeed my duty to an only brother, wJio 
lias stood me in the place of a father, and a kind one, oblige 
me to question him no closer. But, Mr. O'Burke, my mind 
Has ever since been filled with fears and tremblings ; and tbesa 
stolen visits of unknown and wild-looking men — ay, and other 
things — possess it with a strong though vague dread of some 
great misfortune to happen. Heaven forgive 7/ou, Louise 
Danville, for hindering Philip and me, when he was beginning, 
in his first feelings, to tell me the naked truth I" pursued Lady ' 
Dorcas, much excited. ; 

" I pray you, dear Lady Dorcas, may I inquire what degree i 
of relationship there is between you and your brother and that 
young gentlewoman", asked Patrick, glad of what he thought- 
was an opportunity to change the direct current of the con- 
Tersation. 

"None, not a link", replied Lady Dorcas; "I do nofc 
regret that there is not, although I once wished there might 
have been. I will own to you, Mr. O'Burke — and do not 
too quickly call me fickle-minded upon the avowal — ^that I j 
have loved Mistress Louise more than she will lately let mfr i 
love her. And this must seem so strange to you, seeing the ] 
young lady one of our family, and having witnessed, I hope, I 
our great interest in her, that, as my brother's much-esteemed | 
friend, I deem I owe you further explanation. \ 

" I first met Louise Danville when we were both mere 
children, in my convent in Spain. She was there, like myself 
a class pupil. I liked her from the outset, and she seemed 
devoted to me, and still more won on me by a great, indeed 
an excessive, zeal and attention. The people and the ways rf 
the convent were new to me ; she had been there since her 
infancy, and of course was well acquainted with both ; and 
when she found that her experience was of service to me, and 
that I was thankful for it, her whole leisure time seemed 
occupied with making me happy, and doing me kindnesses lO 
a thousand little ways. 

" As we began to grow out of mere childhood, — I first, for 
I was her elder by a few years, — this extreme devotion to m» 
did not seem so agreeable as it had been. I felt, though 
perhaps not distinctly, that it left neither of us enough inde- 
pendent of the other ; that I could now dispense with much 
of it ; and that she would appear as a more dignified friend^ 
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i^ she would of herself permit me to do so. But sLe would 
not : nay, upon the strength of thus embarrassing me with a 
great many trifling favours which I did not want, it did 
appear now and then, that Louise, in her own immatured or. 
immaturable judgment, supposed she had a right to play tha 
aistress over me. 

" As neither by nature nor temper I was in much danger of 
allowing her such a sway, I could not avoid disliking the 
attempts to establish it ; and so our early, and often deeply 
vowed friendship was likely to end in very little, when some- 
thing happened to rivet it anew. The superior of the house 
formally summoned her to an audience one day, and Louise 
returned to our little sitting-room in much sorrow. I could 
not long remain ignorant of the cause. Being deemed of an 
age to think for herself, the superior had spoken with her of 
her prospects in life. Hitherto, Louise had never considered 
the subject. Her recollections did not carry her beyond the 
convent gates ; she knew of no other home — no other world : 
it was the world to her ; she knew of no other friends but 
those she saw around her in it. Now she learned that she had 
110 other ; that her mother was dead, discarded by her family ; 
her father — the poor desolate Louise burst into bitter tears 
—her father had abandoned her and her mother in early in- 
fancy ; and she was a child of the convent — taken for charity 
— and ever since brought up by the superior. 

" So wretched a tale as this, and her great affliction, her 

pouring tears, blotted out all little faults, and all my little 

^islikes to them ; and our friendship was renewed in a form 

n^ore likely to last. I quitted the convent for the court, but 

'^ot before I had promised that we should be companions 

ouring our lives ; that I would come back for her whenever 

J°7 brother should take me to Ireland, and that we should 

Jeare Spain together. Before entering into this serious en- 

fi^K^Hient, however, I had obtained Philip's consent to it ; he 

"^d even passingly seen Louise, and observed nothing in her 

character or manners to make him disapprove of her as my 

Constant fireside friend. 

He saw her passingly, then, when he came to escort me 
irona the convent to the house of our noble friend and relation 
J- court ; and if he saw nothing in her unfitted for my confi- 
p^J^ce, neither did he see aught to stamp her image particu- 
terly on his mind. But she saw him^ and a\t.\\o\x^ \ii>aX» ^% 
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passingly, permitted him to make a very different impression 
upon her. I did not guess so at the time ; such appears to 
have been the case, however. Philip has a gallant way, a 
French way, I believe, or half French and half Irish, of say- 
ing foolish things to almost every woman he meets — naj, 
woman, or girl, or growing girl, I believe, it is nearly all 
the same with him. Louise Danville, at their first short 
interview, was more girl than woman, and as much child as 
either ; and (according to his fashion ever since he wore a 
beard, or even had hopes of one, as I am told) he addressed 
her laughingly and flatteringly, but still — for I noticed it— 
with the kind of easy, impudent condescension which men- 
fops, and especially well-looking ones, put on towards attrac- 
tive women that are to be. 

" Years rolled on. He settled his law disputes here — (ob, 
Mr. (yBurke, those law disputes I Heaven shield us against s 
fresh one ! and now you have part of my mind upon Philip's 
present mysterious conduct) — and he came for the last time 
to Spain, to take me back with him to dear Ireland. We 
returned to the convent for Louise Danville. She became 
our adopted sister ; she joined us almost instantly upon cor 
homeward journey. Although she had advanced more to- 
wards a womanly age than when Philip first met her, Bs 
playful manner scarce changed towards her. Again he whis- 
pered mock speeches in her ear, and he would take her hand, 
and — ^' Patrick saw the narrator blush, though it was nearly 
twilight — " and once, Mr. O'Burke, I saw him offer, without 
a repulse, a closer little freedom, though belike — though 
surely — an innocent one too. It seemed to me, however, that 
it was my duty to address both him and her apart, and to tell 
them I thought such freedom wrong. Philip, the graceless 
Philip, laughed at me, in course, and said some such words as 
* Tut, the poor little convent novice ! what dreams she of sin- 
ning?* But the moment I spoke to Louise, her secret was 
shown plainly at once. I need not further hint what I mean, 
Mr. O'Burke. If I mistake not, you have yourself guessed % 
some time since". 

Patrick admitted that he had noticed in Mistress Louise B 
manner symptoms of a passion too strong for disguise. 

** Well, Mr. 0*Burke, judge me then, if I have not some 
cause for jealousy of my former friend. I do not agree witb 
you, that her feelings are too strong for disguise. No, thq 
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moot; such feelingB ougbt to be, and can be, restrained ial 
the bosom of every woman ; at least, horn making the showl 
of them whicli Louise Danville does. They ought most espe- 
daily to be subdued, or well struggled with, whenever it ia 
plain that they direct themselves to an iiii attainable object. 
Aid it is this which causes my lack of love in Louise's regard. 
Sol only she is indifferent to a display of hei sentiments, but 
iLe b not enough modest even to recollect that Philip of 
Cnma is a flight above her. I do not here speak or think of 
inj uafortuoiite circnmstance of poor Louise DaoviUa'a 
paiGntage, that I may hold it up to uncharitable remark: I 
IwpE I may escape the censure I should deserve, even from 
iDjielf, for such want of feeling, by appealing to my conduct 
lowards her. But when it is so plain that the last and only 
npreseniative of an ancient and nuble family must form 
M alliance according to his birth — nay, when it is politic, 
HMdfttl, necessary, that the fucure mistress of Crana Castle 
eiall add, by her friends, to its safety in these times of hatred 
IgUnst fellow Christians, ay, and redeem some of its best 
■cm, placed in jeopardy by Philip's late losses at law ; — 
*h«n all this is bo very plain, I own it does create my dia- 
pleasure, to see poor Louise Danville selfishly throw out to 
my brother the temptation of an almost avowed preference — 
^temptation ag^nst which, I fear, few of his si 
noments proof". 

"Perhaps, owing to her inexperience, she does not weigh , 
flw matter as you do ?" observed Patrick : " perhaps, in fact, 
Ae does not see it in the same view, therefore cannot weigh ' 
it 11 all". 

"She ought to have so seen it long ago; for I will not 
liWe from you that — without particular mention of her feel- 
ing* for Philip^I have often hinted to her how he ought to 
tl»e, according to all natural course of things", 

" And how did she receive your opinions, Lady Dorcas ?' 
«l»a Patrick. 

"As a wayward child does any adv! 
jet with a vehemence of self-will which makes roe alarmed 
W tbe probability of her passion breaking out in disappoint- 
ment", anjwered Lady Dorcas ; " in fact, Mr. O'Burke, 
"Wiwing my ideas on the subject, she has lately resented 
Utem so far as to refuse to converse with me, and once or 
Woe I have detected her fiidng upon my face looka of any- 
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thing but good will. So that, Sir, along lyith Philip's conr: 
coaled whisperings here with the men who yisit us eve« 
evening, Louise Danville — ^her presence in our hou^e — a& 
ipember of our family — begins to make me very unhappy"^ 

" Her requital for your kindness to her cannot b^ caller 
gratefuj, of a certainty", said Patrick. 

" Leave that out of reckoning ; her own heart may judge 
the question. But, in truth, the idea has 'seized upon my 
mind, that Louise Danville is doomed to aid others — whoever 
they are — and whatever they purpose — in working harm,—, 
perhaps ruin, to the last of the Walshes of Crana". 

Lady Dorcas's voice broke as she uttered these words ; and 
Patrick, observing that she was much agitated, strove all he 
could to remove from his fair companion's imagination the 
dispiriting apprehensions weighing on it. Nothing, he said, 
could be more improbable than that danger or mischance 
menaced her family. Surely, Mistress Louise could be no 
agent of evil to her house of refuge. 

" I do not agree with you", said Lady Dorcas. " There 
are true convictions that lie too deep for palpability or ana- 
lysis. Of late, the impression I cannot shake off, my own 
impression, strengthened by the presence of another, that 
Louise Danville is an ill-starred visitor to Crana", 
"Your brother is the other you alluded to?" 
" No, no. Would to Heaven he weie". 
" May I inquire who, then ?" 

" Oh, you are a man, and of course sage". There was * 
faint return of her usual joyous smile as she said this. " Yoii 
will make little of my fellow alarmist ; she is only a poor 
unlettered woman, and she is aged". 

Patrick, eagerly protesting how disinclined he was to treat 
lightly any person or any thing which Lady Dorcas considered 
in a serious light, begged of her to continue. 

" There is an old follower of our family, Mr. O'Burke, wh^ 
has nursed my mother, ay, and her mother before her, *. 
believe, and she lives in a little hut on the other side of the 
wood, passing her last years in peaceful preparation f^^ 
another world. Her reputation for wisdom was a proverb *^ 
Crana before I was born. I remember, in my early infancy? 
to have heard my dear mother (Heaven rest her soul 1) speft* 
gravely and respectfully of the gifts of Jane Heffernan, »^| 
no servant or relation of the house but will be your warra^' 
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tibat Jane has given warning, in some concealed hint or other^ 
of every misfortune which befel the family for three genera-p 

" Well ?** said Patrick,-T-upon whom, " man and sage" as . 
hfi was, this character of the old prophetess made an impres- 
apn— "is she alive still?" 

"She came up to the castle and spoke with me a few days 
after our coming from the North", replied Lady Dorcas, 
"and so I arrive at the point of information you require. 
Louise Danville was at work with her needle in the window- 
lecess when Jane, bent double, tottered on her gold-headed 
9ane into the room to me ; and no sooner had she seated her- 
self, and fixed her glossy gray eyes on that young geutle- 
?oman, than she leaned over towards me, made a signal that 
I should incline my ears to her lips, and whispered, — ' Send 
her out of the ould place, ma graw bawn — she brings no luck 
into it' ". 

This anecdote affected Patrick in two ways, each almost 
opposed to the other. His surprise was in the first instance 
called up by detecting in Lady Dorcas's character so distinct 
an acquiescence in the popular beliefs of the time : recollect- 
ing the primitive education she had received abroad, imme- 
diately after quitting the nursery of Crana castle, he forgave 
ler, however. And next, extraordinary as it may seem, he 
began himself to bestow some attention upon Jane Heffernan's 
i^nplied augury. In truth, although he would have been far 
faan committing his wisdom so decidedly as Lady Dorcas had 
^ne her's, in support of any case of supernatural influence, 
te was not quite free of misgivings which then possessed the 
))08oms, and presided over the legislation of the greatest men 
in England and Ireland. It is not meant to be insinuated that 
Jane Heffeman was a witch> or had ever made use of her 
"gifts", so as to expose herself to the charge of being one; 
tut for the purposes of illustration merely, it is added, that 
Biany years after the time here spoken of, women were tried for 
^tchcraft, in the most considerable towns in Patrick's coun- 
^> ty judges and juries too, of the mode of worship called 
J^t superstitious. 

" Did you not ask the old woman to be more explicit ?" he 
fenanded, after a pause. 

" I did, but her only answer on that particular head waa 
■?** 9he is not lucky, mavoumeen\ Soon after, however, old 
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•Jane asked me a question", continued Lady Dorcas, in the 
very cadence of sad foreboding. 

From her previous words, Patrick concluded the question 
•could not have been an alarming one. 

"Judge", answered Lady Dorcas — "this was it — *An' 
hay 'n 't you heard the Banshee of the Cranas ever since ye 
•came home to us ?* ** 

" Tour arm, I pray you, Lady Dorcas — ^the honour of your 
imn — " interrupted Patrick, glancing into the interior of the 
wood upon which, for some time, they had been standing. 

" Willingly, and let us speed homeward", she replied, ao- 
<5epting his support — "the same figure caught my notice 
^mong the trees". 

" I saw but a man — a stranger though", said Patrick, " and 
rfltrangely appointed here — armed". 

" It was the same", she rejoined : " to the castle". 



CHAPTER XXI. 

In one of the round towers of the castle, Lady Dorcas had 
fitted up a little sitting apartment, sacred to herself whenever 
she chose to be alone, yet it was more generally frequented, 
with her permission, by Louise Danville, her brother, and his 
visitor, than were the spacious state-rooms in the body of the 
building. Here she had her books, her birds, her music, her 
flowers ; from the window the prospect abroad was extensive 
and select; and the pleasantest evenings known in Grans 
castle, since the arrival of its young occupants, had been spent 
in the deep recess of that window, while the red harvest sua 
went down behind the distant mountains. 

To it the eyes of Lady Dorcas and Patrick now turned oa 
their hasty walk homeward, in anticipation of the hour of 
tranquil enjoyment, which both hoped they should yet^- 
perience at its casement, before the usual time for repose* 
It was open, and a young moon struck brilliantly into it^ 
showing the heads and shoulders of two figures, seated a little 
-way within. " Who can they be ?" wondered Lady Dorcas. 
iSbe increased her speed, and soon. x^^^o^'ciYL^^Vi^T V^i^^ther and 
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Ixntise Danville, although their backs were turned to thi 
■window, and so but little of their persons visible. Anothi 
glance, told her that Philip's arm was round his young con 
panioa't neck, and that Louise did not seem dissatisfied with 
lib freedom : on the contrary, that she inclined hei Lead so as 
ahnoBt to lean it upon his shoulder. 

Udy DoTCHS and Patrick stood still. Philip's voice reached 
ftem, though not his words; his accents sounded gaily and 
sportively. Soon after, tbey beard low and broken sounds 
&im Louise, which he interrupted agaio in all but a banter- 
ing tone. Her voice rose higher ; she appeared to appeal to 
him in great emution ; he laughed good-hnmouredly : she 
started up, flinging away bis arm ; he also rose, and both dis- 
^peared into the interior of the room. 

Lady Dorcas and Patrick were Eoon in the little houdoir. 
Louise Danville did not appear ; but Philip was half kneeling 
attbe door, which led into an inner chamber, and, between 
fiw of laughter, entreating her, in mock supplication, to come 
out to him. The real matter of the previous conversation 
between them, of which Lady Dorcas and her confidant had 
Ditoessed the dumb show, will here be necessary. 

After ber friends had that evening gone out, Louise 
Diiiville, as usual, refusing to accompany tbem, sat alone 
, « her embroidery. Her bosom bad never been so ill at 
I IWt. Day by day, Philip Walshe's indifference to her be- 
I ttQae moie manifest ; ber own love for him more uncontrol- 
I hble, and her childish yet fierce sense of disappointment more 
'noleat. Lady Dorcas's disguised hints as to the alliance 
^ip ought to make had also sunk deep into her irritated 
Ion. Of these hints. Lady Dorcas herself had already 
ipuken to a certain extent. She omitted to inform Patrick, 
Mwevor, of one, and by far the most important one, which 
ibe had ventured to give to her love-sick friend ; namely, that 
a family of great consideration, in an adjoining county, were 
diiposcd to admit ber brother's attentions to their beautiful, 
Mcomplished, and wealthy daughter. And, perhaps, the 
irtwin why Lady Dorcas left Patrick ignorant on this point 
"as, that in intimating a contemplated marriage to Louise, 
•lie kad gone somewhat beyond facts, for the purpose of warn- 
ing that young person against the indulgence of her feelinga.- 
There was an additional source of the well-springs gf bit- 
lenicsi within Louise Dauville's soul. With the quickness of' 
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ia woman's eye, she saw that Lady Dorcas, while thus ii 
rectly opposing her life's hopes, was herself yielding up h^ 
heart to Patrick O'Burke, and — was beloved by him to HA 
excess of devotion. And that Philip of Craha's sister— h^ 
lecturer — a very screech-owl of bad omen in her ears — ^pe^* 
haps the bar between her hopes and their accomplishment-^ 
that she should experience all the happiness of love returned, 
nay, overpaid, while Louise Danville sat down neglected, fot* 
saken, (for so she imagined herself to be) — wronged, aiitd 
despised — this was a stinging thought to the vehement, inex- 
perienced girl, and it goaded and smarted her, until she saii 
in her heart, after glancing at some glow of satisfaction in 
Dorcas's face, while they sat together : " I hate you !" 

Stealthily, upon this evening, she watched Philip, Dorcas, 
imd Patrick, go out upon their ramble, and all the goading 
feelings possessing her worked within her breast as she ga«d 
after them along the Sunny sward which led to the nfeiateid 
Wood. Evil impulses to revenge, for the supposed injury in- 
flicted on her, had before now darted through her mind. Afc 
present she allowed them moi*e thah usual scope. "Yes*^ 
she muttered, clenching her little hand, and holding it tip iii 
threat, " do — do go away from Crana, to kneel doWn with 
your false speeches before another lady, — do — do forget an! 
forswear your words and looks to me, — do. leave me, for mf 
whole life long, a thing that she may point the finger at". A. 
sudden burst of passionate tears interrupted the oath of vftH^ 
geance she was about to make ; she wept and sobbed convtd*- 
sively ; she almost screamed ; and leaning her ann against tte 
recess of the ¥dndow, and her head upon her arm, deliveid 
herself up to an uncontrollable paroxysm of mingled despaafj 
envy, and rancour. And it was strange that throes of wii^ 
and wayward tenderness were mixed up with her anger agsunife 
Philip Walshe. 

Some time elapsed, and she did not hear a quick and joyotfi 
step coming up the winding stone-stairs of the tower. It w*s 
Philip, after conversing with his courier, and he wis all vat' 
patience to say a few words of happy tidings to Patricfc 
O'Burke, and to indulge, before his sister's face, the linaffecWS 
good spirits which those tidings were his warrant for exp^ 
riencing. He was sure that both must have returned hddi^ 
him to the castle. 

He entered the apartment^ c^Xiitv^ qtsSl >?txft\t t^isbifij^t^ ift M^ 
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fonner gay tones: and — " What?" he continued, " a-gadding 
abroad yet ? becoming sworn * minions of the moon' ? I sus- 
pected as much, and so, even let them — ah ! my own little 
passion!" Philip went on, seeing Louise in the window- 
iecess — ^** and what do you, moping here, at home, and others 
iso gleeish in the fair moonlight ? — or I either ? Come ! shall 
we have a race together along the wood -path ? — What say 
j^ou ? — Angry with me, and will not answer ?*' He approached 
<jlose to her. " No, not angry, but worse, I see — weeping— 
and why, dear Louise?'* taking her hand. "Are you not 
haippy among us ? — ^what frets you ? — Only tell Philip Walshe * 
•what, khd he will visit fairy land, where you ought to be 
^een, or get a charm to make you smile". 

She allowed him to take and retain her hand, but did not 
raise her head, nor speak to him. She continued to weep, 
but her tears were softer than those she had been shedding. 
He resumed. 

" Nky, my dainty Louise, this is wormwood to poor me. 
fince you will not give me your mind to-night, forget the 
■cau^ of your grief until to-morrow, whatever it is. I want 
to he very happy for a few hours to come ; and since you 
Muse the moonlight out of doors, let me seat you in it here 
at the window". She allowed him to lead her to a stool and 
^t by her side. 

"There now — and now let us do the infectious light due 
hcilnotir, and be what all Ought to be, who court it to shine dn. 
iiheiri — lovers; — lovers of poetical mood arid spirit. Will 
you speech to me in rhyme, if I so open with you ? — but first, 
Reaction to the word" — ^he stole his arm round her droopilig 
'^feck;— she was passdve, because surprised into the joy of 
^ving bim so near her. " And so— -to begin, — but hold — I 
forgot — you told me once you were too young — or too little 
^nb — ^too young to know how to make love speeches, either 
^ prose* or in rhyme, did you not ?" 

"That was some years ago", she said. 

"Ay? — yes — now that I remember, sure enough it was ; 
fid in the years that have since passed lies the difference—^ 
i it not so ?" 

** They have brought no difference to me". 

**Then you are still too — ^I know not what — but too soine* 
*>«g for it ?•' 
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<' Ob ! but not for love 'thouyJits, In good earnest, my little 
passion, and really, and indeed now, answer me — C<m they 
come into your dear little bead so soon ?" Tbe cbildish ap» 
pearance, and, in every respect but one, tbe cbildisb, mental 
manners of Louise bad, indeed, to tbis bour, kept the indif- 
ferent and not very observant Pbilip from considering her 
capable of even comprehending tbe subject tbey spoke on» 
** I am curious in my studies of Mistress Nature", he con» 
tinned ; " an bumble philosopher in that way, if it please you; 
so, I pray you, my dear, enlighten me, — can tbey ?" 

" If you supposed tbey could not before now, it was idle of 
you, at tbe least, to address me as if they could", sheanswered. 

" What ! to swear so often by the blue sky, and all in it, 
that I loved you to tbe death ?" 

" Yes ; I mean such idle perjuries", 

" Perjuries ! no, on my soul, truths !" 

Continuing to regard her as an irresponsible person in thin 
discussion, be now supposed that bis late absence of manner 
bad hurt or offended her childish pride ; that therefore she 
was afflicted ; and that to relieve her, be had only to renev 
bis former trifling, using language which, with an almost 
child, would but convey tbe soothing idea of being an object 
of interest to him. 

" Truths, my Mab I Truths that I will uphold before the 
world ! — and so, now be friends with me once again, and let 
it tell me what it never yet spoke out plain to me, the dainty 
dearee — let it whisper into my ear, that for the tuiiverse of 
true love I offer, it gives me one little nut-shell full in return? 
let it say so now ; there ; let it — " his voice grew really kind, 
for he wished to beguile her into good-humour, and be mum* 
bled the last words with his lips touching her cheek, H^ 
was answered in a way he dreamed not of. Again the in* 
experienced and self-blinding girl believed him serious and 
sincere, and thrown off her guard by the intoxicating happi- 
ness of her feelings, she said, in a low voice, but one that no 
child could feign, " As much love, and as great a love, as » 
woman ever gave, I give you in return". 

Philip slightly started, and drew back his lips from her 
wet though burning cheek. His philosophy gained a netf 
light. And bis first thought was of the call loudly msdc 
upon him to undeceive and divert tbe feelings to which h0 
bad given rise in tbe bosom of bis poor little playmate. Tet, 
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according to his nature and character, he allowed himself to 
be amused the next instant at the ridiculous part he. waft 
enacting ; and in a mixture of both those humours, he went 
<Hi, almost instantly after her impassioned avowal : '^ To he 
«ure, to be sure, my empress of tiny beauties, great in extent 
and in kind must be the love you have for me ; and even so 
great are my thanks ; ay, and my faithful wish to reward it 
with a life of humble services: as thus— to make a scheme. 
Hitherto you have led but a triste time of it in this old 
castle ; indeed, I have been sad myself since our arrival from 
far North". 

"I know it*', she observed, 

" But, my passion, merrier days are in store for us : I see 
it will soon be a race between Dorcas and me, which shall 
first reach the marrying-post ; and, no matter which — then 
ihall the old walks blaze, and the old rafters ring, and you 
be the crowned queen of all our revellings and pleasures; 
none other will Dorcas choose for her . chief bride's-maid, I 
im sure ; and none other shall Philip Walshe's lady choose 
! cither, if he have words or wit to guide her choice ; and so—'* 

" NVhat do you speak of now ?*' she interrupted : " brides'- 
oaids and brides ? who ? how ?" 

**My fay- love so innocent, indeed? Heaven help it then^ 
it shall hear the riddle read; thus — " 

** I read it without help", she resumed ; " whom mean you 
to be first bride's-maid at your coming wedding ?" 

" Why, have I not spoken the speech plainly ? — ^you, child". 

** Villain 1" and with this word she started from his side, 
flinging away his arm, walked rapidly across the room, en- 
^fwi the inner chamber, furiously shut out the door, and 
bolted it. 

**Weir, soliloquised Philip Walshe, "I am a most beflat- 
tered gallant in this matter, of a certainty'* ; and yielding to 
the sense of the absurd, which was a foremost trait in his 
clwiracter, he laughed heartily, approached the door she had 
inade fast, knelt at it, and in this situation was found by his 
*8ter and his friend, speaking in through the key-hole, 

A Tew words to Lady Dorcas explained how matters stood' 
petween him and Louise, and he laughed again, and was now 
jobed in his mirth by his sister, loud enough to be heard iu 
^ next chamber, — at least, Dorcas wished that such might 
le the case# 
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"Go, Dorcas, and beseech her fotth to us", contititrt^ 
Philip, in a whisper ; " *t is a pettishj irrational little body, 
but must meet nothing but kindness from us stllP. 

'* I know it", answered his sister; ** and, except in tHft 
ion6 white, God sees I wish to be a redl 6i&ter to her" ; ittii. 
tjhe advanced to the door 

«^0*Burke, fair news**, resumed Philip, taking Patrfck 
jiside and shaking his hand: ^' Poor Eoget!" his vdidie aiiA 
his smiles together failed him. 

"Is at large ?" demanded Patrick. 

" He is, Patrick, mon ami — and we shall see him tb-nigRt 
in the castle ; at present, he lingers not far off, and as soofl 
its the night grows quietet*, and that people are out of \ht 
Way, old Rory will steal him in to us*'. 

Patrick returned the joyous pressure of Philip's hsind, iAi 
vrsLS going to mentidti having seen an armed 'stMmger in fMI 
wood, when they were intelrtupted. 

Lady Dorcas had begun to address Ltiiii^ DanVilliel tbrtftip 
the closed door in a very gentle atid conciliating totte "d 
Voice, but deceived no answer. Pi'esentljr, While her 1>rDtlr6i 
and O'Burke spoke aside, her Words and Jic6ehts becaim 
more earnest ; and at length, slightly yielding to impatiently 
fihe said : " Unbolt the door, I entreat yoU, child, and sil 
down among us, like a person of setise". 

She was instantly obeyed. The bolt bhdt badk, the dboJ 
flew open, and Louise stepped but. 

'' Child ! — arid you too, Lady Dorcas Waldhe, havi^ caugW 
up his insulting word ! caught up ! — have, you tiot taught 
hiin to speak it of me ? — have you not ? ye can laugh tdg*f* 
ther, too, at the poor friendless giil ? — Meanwhile, that tw 
Lady Dorcas herself is woman complete, to waste hottfs w 
irioonlight in the wood with her dear friend !"' 

" Louise !'* remonstrated Lady Dorcas, in great corifuiSJftj 
as she offered to take her hand, " have a care, havfe a c&fQ '• 

" Have a care, you, Mademoiselle !" retorted LOiiise, ^ 
tiring from her ; " and you also, Philip Walshe, have a carfe« 
Between ye both, I stand outraged and taunted to-^night; 
here, in your strange land — here, in your house — decoye< 
from my^ peaceful convent, and drajrged with ye throng 
the cold world, only to be so treated!*' 
" f )ear Louise !" pleadt'd Philip. 

" Silence, Sir !" she exclaimed, stamping her small foot*^ 
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I "daiHnolio insalt me once again by the language thit liai 
. AoeivKd ran ! — the langnage ihnt has broken my heart" ; 
■WHS ubout to yiuld to tea.rs, hut her frenzy blnzed out ;i 
Ijeforeone single drop could damp it — ■' the Innguage that 
Jibs Hiade me mad ! — ay, Dorcas , Walehe — ay, Philip Walshe, 
■have a care! — Philip Walahe, I do not name you as Baron. 
'' ofCraca!" — she almost ran past them, iuft the apanm 
,, and rapidly descended the stairs of the tower. 

PWip looked expressively ut O'Burke, now not in a ir 
io renew his laughter at the esiravagiince of the infatuateJ" 
Lnuise : her last words shot coldly to his heart. Lady- 
Dorcas gazed from one to another of the friends: she had 
•feo caught those words. All remained eilent for some time. 
Hulip broke the disagreeable pause, 
I " Well I can bill say I must be a dangerous 1 
I tlilst in woman's company any age from twelve (o eixty^ 
I «ildvaTouring to resume hia gaiety ; " I must needs foi^el j 

Biy conquests now, however, for an hour or si 
jj in the old library and pen a letter of business. So, good b'ye, 
Aier, but not for the niglit, if possible", and be left the 
■ ]nudoir aa suddenly as Louise had done. 
f "Now, Mr. O'Burke", said Lady Dorcas, ritting down ia 
I the window-reoesa, " you will perhaps give some thought tO 
I ny forebodings of evil to us all from Louise Danville". 

"You allude to what she said at parting'', answered 
Talriok; "it was indeed a atrange speech, yet sUriily as wild 
•Md nnmeaoing as sfrange". 

"God grant it !" re..umi;d Lady Dorcas, ter accents scarce 

*rfible, while she seemed to shudder. Of a sudden she 

[ ttttted, crying" Histl" and bent her head in a listening atti- 

tndei "It was from the groat Wood it came", she resumed, 

*dd}«s5ing Patrick. 

" What ?" he asked, observing by the hright moonlight " 
tilU her cheeks were very pale, and her eyes glittering wiik 
■Woitement, " What?" he asked a second time, in a whisper. 
''That low wailing", she replied, 
" I heard it not ; and surely tliere was no such thing", 1 
WJd. ■' Come, Lady DoiOiiS, let ua leave this solitary chambe^ 
i^ad re|iair to the more frequented part of the castle, ' 
-V* slia„l find cheerl\il lights and faces; the place an' 
•hoar have an effect on your spints. Come, allow tne ti 
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**You remember old Jane's question to me?" inquired 
Lady Dorcas, not seeming to have heard him ; '^ the qaestion 
I told you of abroad in the grounds this evening, when yft 
were interrupted, and could speak no farther ? You do : I 
•ee it in your looks. Well, I answered her ; and doubtless, in 
your wisdom, you will smile to hear how. Do so, if it please 
you ; only remember that my word of truth is at stake*'. 

" And you answered, yes ?" demanded Patrick. 

" I did : I answered yes ; for three times that I had heard 
the warning spirit of our family ; and for twice that I had 
seen, as well as heard". 

Patrick O'Burke drew back in his seat and uttered below his 
breath an ejaculation of surprise and awe ; for whether or no 
Lady Dorcas laboured under a delusion, there could be no ques- 
tion of the deep sincerity of her conviction that she did not. 

" First, O'Burke, about three days after we arrived in th« 
castle, one winter night I was sleepless, the lament of iht 
Banshee, terrifying me and banishing repose; it came some' 
li lies to the windows of my chamber; sometimes it sank lo^ 
into the court- yard: sometimes it mounted over the roof 
and the voice was so full of grief, of utter heart-breakin£ 
grief, as it were, that its cadences, as well as my thought o 
the coming woe it foretold, made me weep and sob". 

" It was a stormy night ?" asked Patrick. 

" It was as mild a night as ever the stars shone on. Yox 
are incredulous, 0*Burke ; but you need not be. Nothia| 
is better known of our family than that it has had its Banshee 
«ince the days of its founder, always giving notice o 
approaching misfortune — death, or persecution, or poverty 
as Heaven might have willed. Look out with me from thi 
window : look across all the hills and valleys near to us, bxl< 
rest your eye upon the top of that distant, rocky mountaici 
which is barely visible — a shade and a line against the mootx 
lit sky. In former times, that mountain was ours, and tli< 
lands of the Walshes ran from their castle — ay, and froP 
far behind their castle — to its opposite base ; and upon i^ 
^Jraggy and lonesome summit, where a human foot neve 
•ounded, there the Banshee had her bed". 

" T b a wild fancy, and one I will not willingly forego 
remarked Patrick ; ** it was told me in my boyhood of - 
Baruhee of my own family ; but a poet of my father^ 
acquaintance would have our attendant spirit a politician 
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iljf only bewailing our national misfortunes in her distant 
and finally bidding adieu to sorrow of every kind, at the 
pact (miscalculated, however, Banshee though she was) 
3od luck to Ireland before the breaking out of the last 
wars* I quote the meaning of the song the poet made". 
I know the song**, said Lady Dorcas ; " judge if I do'*, 
took up a guitar, and touching it, sang the folio win|r 
Is to a slow melancholy air : 

** Oh, mv bed, 

At the head 
Of the water none have found ; 

Where it wells, 

Mid the swrelU 
Of the hill-top*8 broken ground I 

For a time, 

And a time. 
And through changes of the dime, 

1 here I 've .lain, 

To complain, 
And wail and weep the fall 
Of the mighty and the grand, 
Of £rin*8 widow'd land, 

Who, when gone, 

Left not one, 
On her name aloud to call. 

% Oh, my wail 

Did prevail 
0*er the world — old silence there 

Till no bird 

Near me stirr*d, 
To scream to it in the air^> 
Till the dun rocks wore to gray, 
And the wild shrubs wore away, 

And I thought 

*T was my lot, 
Still bewailing her to stay 
Until the end of all ; 
Because ever since her fall 

None would shout 

Her name out, 
And let me hear the call ! 

Ohiatlast, 

On the blast, 
From the plains of men below, 

It has come. 

To make dumb 
My long, long voice of woe— 
That echoes of old fame I 
That shout for her old name! 
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And at last, 

For the p^st, 
I may hush my grief and shame; 
And, as my gray rocks mutej 
Watch my waters as they shoot 

Through the cleft 

Open left, 
From the old tree's crumhled root", 

" Thanks", said Patrick, " for an old ditty, which awaken* 
many of the bitter-sweet recollections of childhood and boy- 
hood" ; and he was glad to believe that the mention of the 
song, and her singing it, had helped to chase away the sad 
fancies, or realities, of which she had been speaking. He 
mistook, however ; for after a short and thoughtful pause^ 
she resumed abruptly, though her tones were still low. 

" The next night that I heard it, O'Burke, and it was about 
a week afterwards, I arose, dressed myself, and, strengthened 
by a strange curiosity, 1 listened until the Banshee's cries 
came close to my window. Then I quickly pulled aside the 
shutters and saw her face — if face 1 may call it — disappear- 
ing from the glass in the darkness". 

" Could they have been less unearthly features ?" still 
questioned Patrick. 

"My chamber is a tall tree's height fr^m the ground", 
she answered. " And after that, the voice was silent for the 
night ; nor did I again hear or see the Banshee till the very 
last night", 

" Last night, Lady Dorcas ?" 

"Tou shall hear. I h.id not lain down to repose, but sat 
reading. Her lament arose at a distance, in the direction of 
the great wood, and came nearer and nearer by degrees, till, 
as before, it gained my window. Again I moved to open the 
shutters ; at my first step, it ascended upwards, and rested a* 
the top story of the castle. I left my chamber, mounted to 
the uninhabited one over it, and boldly challenged the spiriti 
whose face, and part of whose form, half-covered with B 
scarlet cloak, or the seeming of such, appeared also there at 
an unclosed window. My hasty words were not spoken when 
it a second time withdrew, and its wail died away gradually 
in the quarter whence it had approached the castle. Mad« 
desperate by my fears for the fate of my family and myself-* 
impelled by a spirit of daring I could not control — I fol- 
lowed into the great "wood. 1 >Naa aviaxe where the castle 
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\ap lay, and used them. You know the open spot in thc^ 
ifood, near its centre, which we once thought beautifully 
%^luded, in the rieign qf the moon. Ere I gained that place, 
I could see into it ; and there, still lamenting and weeping 
ier unearthly tears, there the Banshee sat upon a shattered 
Sturup, winding up her long yellow hair, which streamed over 
ker scarlet cloak in the full moonlight". 

" Pill the spirit wait for a repetition of your challenge till 
you gained the opening ?" asked Patrick, who recognized in 
Lady Dorcas's sketch of the Banshee the popular one which 
?ince childhood had invariably been impressed on his owa 
aind. 

** No. When I stood on the patch of grass, I was alone ; 
Bor in my hurried approach to it had I gained more than one 
QX two imperfect glances of the Banshee from between the 
stems of the trees. And then, O'Burke, my courage, or what- 
«yer it, was, failed me at finding myself out, unprotected, at 
Ifich an hour of the night, in such a place, and I ran back 
wildly, I believe, to the castle ; for I can remember little of 
gainiog the portal, or of locking it and the other gates, or 
ey<4ii of ascending to my chamber, until, in the glimmer of 
ft? nioming, 1 found myself lying on my bed, and recover- 
ing, it must have been, from a fainting-fit". 

" Or from a dream", was. Patrick's reflection ; and he was 
?ibout to submit the probability to her consideration, when 
Bory Laherty's voice was heard, as he ascended the tower^ 
Jtairs to the little boudoir. 

The old ma.n appeared before Dorcas and Patrick in re* 
Warkahle agitation, even for him. He at first called out for 
tie Baron of Crana, as if to that individual in particular he 
Vshecl to communicate the cause of his tremblings. O'Burke 
fPPQ obtained his confidence, however ; and now he began^ 
"^ry strangely, by saying that he had been sent to warn the 
*«iy^n of Grana that his downfal and the downfal of his name 
^ at hand. . 

"Sent!— by whom?" questioned Lady Dorcas. 
, . He could not tell ; he did not know ; it all happened in an 
*5taut, out by the river-side ; and the words, and the vision 
^0 9poke theim) came and went like "the dash of the moon* 
•nine under a cloudy night''. 

, *>%dy Porcas had t^risen ; she sat down -again in great emo- 
*^ flex Ut^ iDPpd of mind, and the subject Yf\vi<i\x\i^«vv* 
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gaged it, helped to make this vague announcement almost 
terrible to her. Patrick pressed Rory to be more explicit ; 
but either he could not, having already imparted his story as 
distinctly as its circumstances were stamped on his own com» 
prehension, or else his impatience to speak with Philip Walshe 
ivould not allow him to collect his senses and arrange his 
words ; for while yet exhorted to state what he meant, in a 
clearer manner, the old man hurried down the stairs, crying 
out for " I he Baron of Crana ! the last Baron of Crana !" 

To understand the real cause of his alarm, Louise Danville 
shall be followed, after her sudden departure from the tower. 

Her friends only supposed that she left them to vent her 
excessive passion in the solitude of her own chamber. From 
the door which led thither, however, she turned her quick 
steps, and issued through the portal of the castle, then through 
the embattled entrance in the ballium, and flitted towards the 
river side — Heaven knows under what impulse to evil ! She 
had declared herself to have been mad ; reason certainly had 
little sway over her present temper. To any one who should 
have met her at this moment, her face would have told the 
fury of her heart and the weakness of her mind, for no ex*, 
treme of provocation warranted its vehement expression. Hfflf 
eyes rolled ; her dark cheek was unearthly pale ; specks of foam 
were at the corners of her mouth ; her lips stood wide apart, 
and her teeth were set, and sometimes her under-jaw moved, 
grinding them together. And in a face so young, and even 
60 attractive, and thrown out by a heart enshrined in so slight 
a frame, such passion was peculiarly unnatural. 

Within sight of the rver, broken sentences escaped her. 
" My back to you, accursed Crana ! — my foot to your ground 
— spurning it — " for the last time ! Wherever 1 go, if ever 
I pass through this black night, or cross that hurrying 
water, the world is wide enough to afford me a corner faff 
far away from your gates! Wide enough it is too, and 
rejidy enough to let me plan my requital to them 1" She noW 
stood near the river's brink, upon a shelving bank, which hid 
much of the strand beneath her ; and here she paused, stamp* 
ing her heel in 'the crumbling soil, her hands clenched at he^ 
side, while she unconsciously gave vent to her rage and to 
her unshaped threats of vengeance on Philip of Crana. 

A man's head rose above the bank on which she stood ; ** 
would seem that he had been sitting under its shadow. Sh^ 
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hew him as soon as their eyes met, and was not startled ; on 
lie oonlrary. she otapped her liandf together, and uttered a 
ej at once of reccgnition and satisfaction. 

'' I told you. wp should speak of thu Dimluce matter again, 
fitr misrress**, said John Gernon. 

"And is it to apeat of it again you have broken the ropes 
I MW you tied in there, and have come hither to-night ?" 
die asked. 

"Not wfithout Buch hopes am I here to-night", he replied; 
"ilihough my direct biisinesa ia to watch about the mouth of 
tlwl hole over your head for the retiirn to his nightly 
la ouilaw, whose capture, dead or alive, will bring something 
to my poke, in lieu of a gift of yours, mistress, that I was 
plundered of". 

"Yes, yes; they cheated you — that makes .yon amends 
tpaa' ; and scarce knowinjr what she did, though in a vague 
feling to conciliate the bravo, Louise flung hira her purse ; 
tipn she turned her head to glance at the place behind her of 
which be had spoken. The river-path was here narrowed by 
ilielving rocks of considerable height, of which the bases 
alrnogt touched the skirts of her robe as she stood. At about 
• third part of the distance up towards their summit, was a 
■nail fissure, barely wide enough to admit a man's body, 
though it was known to open into a large cave, which in tha 
fiw rage of the law against priests some years before, had. 
wen the hiding-place of a celebrated ecclesiastic, as well as 
tiiB rendezvous of many of his scattered or disgnised flock, to 
^^him in weekly devotions; and thenceforward it had borne 

^^Hee", resumed lionise Danville, speaking incoherently; 
^^^Sre steeping- chamber the outlaw has chosen, and I wish 

^0 he entrusted with such an enterprise, and also to escape, 
•i Jou needs must have done, the ropes and thi: menaces of 
Is people in whose hands I last saw you ?" 

"Oh, mistress", replied Gernon, "they meant me little 
•"fni, although they thought it prudent lo make a show of 
^ting me as a prisoner to the faces of your excellent friends 
">t night". 

"My friends!" sherepeafed bitterly. 

"Ah I" questioned John Gernon, laughing irooically; "yoa 
^TB found them not lo be frienda then "" 
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*vl have", she answered. 

" As I told you", he observed, " at Dunluce". 

*' Ay, fouud them out, aad more coucerning them than 
they should like to know from my lips*', resumed Looise 
Danville. 

'"• Or from min^*, I warrant you, I guess what you mean, 
mistress*'. He did, indeed, guess, though his gu^ss was s^ 
Tery uncertain one. 

" How is that, Sir ?" she demanded. 

"Ho ! — when you crept so softly after Philip Walshe and 
Master Patrick 0*Burke that time, outside the ruii^s we ha4 
all been standing in, and when you stooped behind the larger 
stone to hearken to their secrets, do you think, mistress, tha^ 
my eyes, or feet, or ears, were idle ?" 

" You overheard them then, as I did ?" 

" Every word". In this answer John Gernon deliberately 
told a falsehood ; but he as deliberately pursued a long- 
cherished purpose — one, indeed, laid up in his mind since th^ 
night they spoke of. From having watched' Louise conceal 
herself behind the stone, whence Philip Walshe caught i( 
glimpse of her figure returning to the ruins, he felt assured 
that she had learned the particulars of the true cause of thf 
young Baron's emotion : from having himself overheard 
Philip's first suspicious words to Lady Dorcas, he shrewdly con* 
eluded that the explanation afterwards given by the brothel 
to the sister was mere fiction : from having marked the un- 
guarded petulance of Louise Danville, and conjectured Ul 
cause, he took her character ; and upon the weaknesses and 
hastiness of that character were built schemes which he no^ 
carried into effect, word by word, as she and he thus suddenly 
and strangely conversed together. 

*' Ay, indeed ?" cried Louise, questioning, though little 
doubting, his last assertion. ** Then you know as well as t 
do, who is the real living Baron of Crana ?" and she sppk*" 
in a tone and manner of exultation. 

*'Ho ! — of a certainty I do I" he replied, with the assuAe^ 
indifference of confidence. '* Listen, bachelors !" he whispered, 
stooping for an instant under the bank : then he resumed hi*, 
speech to her: '*The living Roger Walshe, the elder broths 
of Philip, is the real, living Baron of Crana". 

" He is 1" assented the beguiled and miserable girl : ^^ 
triumph of her voice increased. 
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"Roger Walshe, lately calling himself Randal Oge 
O'Hagan!" continued Gernon, encouraging her excitement, 
by using violent tones like her own. Again she confirmed 
]ud statement. 

** And this you heard, fair mistress, told by Philip Walshe 
ifi Patrick O'Burke ?" 

A third time Louise Danville was about to reply to Gernon, 
but found herself interrupted. A creature — so unlike a 
breathing human being in features, limbs, and attire, that his 
i|>pearance imparted supernatural fear — stood on a ledge of 
ipck under the Polh-an-Aiffrin, and in a hoarse whisper, 
bioken by snatches of a weak scream, called on her by her. 
IMDie to be silent. This apparition was worn to skin and bone, 
Hfii had upon his naked body only the shreds of something 
like a blanket; his long grizzled hair and neglected beard 
M down his shoulders, and disguised his mouth and cheeks ; 
bis fyes were half-pursed up in relaxed wrinkles, and yet they 
gave out a glassy lustre in the moonlight. 

'*6ood even. Father James!" shouted Gernon;— "caught 
at last, Sir! — stand!" and he presented a carbine. Father 
James it was. He had wandered from the North to the 
South, no one could conjecture how ; and here, as it after- 
"Wards appeared, he had fixed his residence, among a peopla 
^nite strangers to him, and even unacquainted with his hidden 
Q*Uiag, only attracted by ihe celebrated cave which once had 
Mcitered another outlaw priest. Whether before to-night he 
W been aware of his proximity to some of his old friends, it 
Decomes impossible to learn. 

fc answer to Gernon's salutation and challenge, he ran 
^**0g^ the ledge of the rock, and then by the river-path, 
Inwards Crana castle, saying : ** No, no I no stand ! none 
^ Hie now, till my voice is lifted up against your neir 
J^chery I"— and he escaped immediate capture ; and it wa$ 
kft "Wljo, during hia wild flight, sent Rory Laherty to Philip 
w^she with some imperfectly-delivered warning of the 
^^Rer in which Louii>e Panville had placed the family of 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

After Rory Laherty's departure from the tower, Lady I 
juid Patrick continued some time there together. The 
rersation between them finally took a particular tui 
vhich more will soon appear. They were interrupted 
message from Philip Walshe to Patrick, requesting hi 
mediate company on pressing business. 

Patrick found his host in the old library. ^^ A des 
for the O 'Burke from Pender jast Hall", said Philip, as 
as he entered, pointing to a large and well-sealed letter \ 
lay on the table : " its bearer, just arrived to us, has r 
hard ; I pray you, Patrick, read it off-hand ; for I have 
matters to speak on when you are at leisure". 

His friend accordingly opened the letter, and begj 
peruse it. Philip Walshe saw Patrick's features express 
agitation : surprise first, and then some deeper fee 
the blood mounted to his cheeks, and moisture trembL 
his eyelids. 

" No bad news, I trust ?" asked Philip. 

" None for me, certainly", answered Patrick : " do m 
kindness to read the letter". 

He gave it to Philip Walshe, retaining a folded parol 
-which it had enclosed. It was as follows, under the ha 
Miles Pendergast : 

** My Dear Son, 

" I have undergone great inquietude here in ( 
quence of the late adventures which took place unde 
roof. Notwithstanding my well-known, and, I may say, 
proved loyalty during my whole life, men in authority 
me, who fancy themselves still more loyal than I hav( 
been, applied the severities of the law to me immediately 
your departure with your friends, and fined me largely 
even imprisoned me during one calendar month, on the c 
of priest-hiding, and of aiding and abetting in the res( 
an outlaw priest, and what not. I have but just regains 
liberty. But while I was a prisoner, I made up my 
to dwell no longer at. Pendergast Hall, nor indeed am 
those who, I believe, have treated me harshlyi if not 
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JBPtly, to 3ny nothing of nngenerously. And, upon this, 
I I got mj' esiiite sold, and turned into sterling money, and 
j; llie eld house is already inhabited by the purchaser, and in a 
|, few hours I shall he on my way to see you, dear Patrick, Gai 
! wiling. Offer my friendly respects to the Baron of Cran» 
I' ind Lady Dorcas, and tell them I am a suitur for their hos- 
p'taliry until I can adviite and settle with you what were beat 
. ftrboth of us to do in the present lure of fortune. 

"For as much thought as I have yet been able to bestow 
on the matter, it seenis to me that we should purchase lands 
*ilh our ready money somewhere in the tjouth of ihis 
CMiDtry ; and that I might hve with you, at the least, until 
jdu marry, if not afierwards — (and I boast to myself of 
VlldBg shrewd guesses on that point, but will say no more 
till I can obserre how you and the hidy agree together, ia 
ler own house, after a month's acquaintance). If you cannot 
jnjny peace and the good-will of your neighbours in tha 
Muh on account of your religion, then, I reckon, we must 
Duds think of settling in some foreic;n country ; although, in 
' nicb a case, I should be the sufferer, for the want of & 
decorous practice of niy own religion ; but we are to talk at 
hige on the question, 
" Wherever we may be fated to buy our new acres, I wUX 

Ey half the purchase-money ; in this letter you will find a 
id, putting you in possession of the oihcr half, which it 
I my become necessary to advance. The whole is the produce of 
j Uie sale of Peodergast Hall. The large sums which I had in 
: lOTeniment securities I have settled on my brother's chil- 
I Mm; so that, although they had been somewhat in need, 
tWwill hencefonh have little to complain of against me, or 
^ WUecanse of jealousy towards my adopted son. 
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of an honest Protestant", said Philip "V 

ided the perusal of the letter; "and that is a vast 

I from me, whom I now and then sunpect of being 
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ii bigoted Papist. Well, Patrick, and what is this aboii: 
Dorcas ?" 

•* You can best tell what it is to b6*% answered O'Burke. 

^* Seriously ?" demanded Philip. 

** Seriously", answered his friend. 

*' But rny sister, suriely, is to speiak first ?** 

" Why, I believe 1 may venture to hint**, began Patric! 
modestly — — 

" That she has Spokeh already ?" interrupted Philip. 

•* Oi- nearly so". 

" When, for Heaven's sake ?" 

" About half an hour ago ; and I did not thiank you'M 
ii^nding one to cheat me of the opportunity of hearing M 
*peak a little more, belike Philip —brother Philip— ^is it?** 

" Why, I suppose so, O'Burke", replied Phili{), laiigbini 
lightly, although he grasped with all his strength the haiw 
^nrhich was held out to him ; " but I must needs say *t 9 
A hurried m'atter". 

« We cannot help th ^r, siid Patrick ; " biit nbw for anoM 
topib". 

** Yes, yes", replied his friend in a whisper ; " he is to court 
in here to us. Rory Laherty has been on the watch for bin 
since night-fall, and, as I half told you, is to guide the pool 
fellow through the gates, atad then through this secret doOi^i 
he lifted up some tattered tapestry and showed one. " KiA 
O'Burke, I sent for you to be with me during our cOhvefsation 
that you may assist us in devising what is best to do'*. 

"But Rbry Laherty abandoned hiis post of watch a*wliffi 

" The old fool, he did, and came Jrelling latid rom^ncirtg t! 
me here, with some story of a moonlight ghost, who woUl" 
pass for a prophet ; but I drove back Rory vnth a scotf and 
loud word, to take up his post again". 

" The servants are not to :ee Roger ?*' 

" No, no", answered Philip Walshe, with a sudden sigh, 3 
he drew in his under lip : " although here, the poor wander" 
is to eat and drink without their attendance ; ay, and sleep 
night under the old roof*. 

" And Dorcas ? Must she still be excluded from our co 
fidence ?" Patrick put this question With the view of a 
suaging Dorcas's uneasiness on the score of heJr brother's la 
mysterious conduct towards her. 
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"I Ho not know— 1 cantint determine yut ; much will de- 
pend updn our meeting wiih poor Rogtr", was Pliiiip's anstver. 
"Tnu expect to see him Boon ?" 
'■Evefj moment, now". 

TliefK was a break in their conversation. Philip Walshfe 
', ^ed quickly a^tiia. and the seriousness and anxiety which 
I ilid been recently coming over his lace, seiiled into lis fixed 
I t^MjioH, After casting his eyes some minutes on the floors 
] fcsgliuiced suddenly towards the door of the library ; walkefi 
. loil; assured himself it was secnrcd ; ticmlimzed the windoV^B 
b like manner; stopped in the middle of the apartment, 
tiBipiiig his hands before him, and looked thoaghifully 
tonund ; and then he went to a cupboard, toot from it cola 
yiinds, wine, and gksses ; laid them oa the tatle ; arranged 
tSa logs cf wood which blazed on tlic Inrge hearth ; triinmed 
teljunp, and with another sigh, sank into a chair. 

Putrick did not interrupt his reverie. It was, hotvever, 
Uni broken up. Two soft knocks were heard at the private 
Aior. He started i'rom his seat, looking expressively into 
ftitridt's face, and raising hta finger, he trod lightly, on tiptoe, 
iertiBS the room ; raised up the fragments of tapestry ; louchej 
• Bpritig^bolt ; and, as the brothers embraced, Patrick heard 
tttir sobs. They kissed eacH other's cheeks twice, and then, 
Itnd in hand, advanced to the fire, but not before Philip had 
l*]i^)ered to the invisible Rory Laherty — " Watch Btill, and 
^■ich well !" and fastened the private door, and let the tapea- 
hj ftH oVer it, 

Tilfe Bflron of Cmna, Koger Walshe, wore a heavy hoi^e^ 
iMil'i t!loal<, but undrr it the old regimentiils in whicTi Patriclfc 
h>d laxt iteen bin) when he was racing across the chasm at the 
*Orifl of Dunliiee ; hts great jack-botjts, and the precise ihree- 
*Wlted hal, cdted fttth tarnished gold laee, like that on lis 
JoBg-skirtod budy-cOat, which he carried in his hand, were also 
"lilTiary. In fact, he was now habited in the identical unilbrni 
h Which he had marched to bear his p^irt ra the battle of 
SHIsllorough, and which, during his late profession, had often. 
Wirud'him »s one of his convenient disjulses. 

It was pitiaUe to note the self- undervaluing air and ttiS 
'jqirMSion of countenance, with which he entered — afrep 
fcninij sieiiithily gamed it — one of tlie rooina ih ihe house c_ 
hhfathiTi — in his own castle. Puirick O'Bnrke knfW at a 
gUttoc that he was hanuliated by the ivfiectioa that 
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rendered himself, by his mode of living, unworthy of his liH 
His step and carriage also had that want of freedom aa 
of being at home, which marks the entry of an humbl 
man into an apartment above his rank in life ; years of pre 
datory shifting about from one mean haunt to another, had 
doubtless, brought down his mind to tbis strangeness aaiic 
the mute memorials of his early youth. 

»* ith eyes moist from the meetin;r between him and hii 
brother, he looked around him smiling sadly, until Philij 
Walshe directed his attention to the son of his old friend, iSil 
Bedmond O'Burke. Roger, then, fixing his look on Patrick, 
stopped short, muttered inaudibly, and bowed — even not so 
spiritedly as Patrick had seen him do in his character of Juhd 
Johnson. He did not offer his hand to his young acquaint* 
ance ; and when, feeling for him, O'Burke stepped forward 
cordially aad extended his, Roger of Crana accepted the salu- 
tation with the embarrassment of an inferior. 

" Your ride, dear Roger, has given you relish for a poo! 
supper with us", said Philip. 

" Ay, I thank you, Philip", he answered, ungracefully oo 
cupying the chair which his brother drew to the fire for hirOt 

" Hold ! I make but an indifferent butler or pantry-man", 
resumed Philip ; " we want platters here", and he went to iht 
cupboard. 

" And is it turning yourself into waiting-man upon me yoil 
are, Phil?" asked Roger, smiling wretchedly. 

" And why not, dear Roger, lor lack of better?" demanded 
Philip, returning to the table and laying a hand on his 
shoulder : " you are my mother's eldest son", he continued, 
in an impressive voice, " and more — let law-makers say what 
they will, the rightful lord of this castle, and my master in it". 

" Ah ! that 's foolish talk", was Roger's only reply. Tliey 
began to make their meal. He continued to be embarrassed 
even in the little actions and etiquette of the table. Patrick 
reflected how much he must have unlearned in every thing* 
Even the expression of his face, so far as regarded indication 
of rank, was deficient: its colour and texture seemed vulgar] 
nay, his speech, and the very hoarse cadences of his voice 
had necessarily acquired their present character since hil 
abandonment of his name and of his station in the world 
Once or twice Patrick detected him eyeing askance his ow 
family crest upon articles of plate which lay on the table. 



The aupper wan drawing to a close. The brothers ' 
ipokeo but little to each other, though, as they [ 
MiJtb across the table, their looks told much. Koger sud- 
denlj asked some questions. 

"You spoke of my mother a while ago, Philip; she died 
irbile 1 was with Hamilton in the north ; but you ci 
inm your school in Sp^a a few daya after I left her, did you i 

"I was at herbedside, brother", 

"In what room of the castle did she die, Philip ?" 

fhilip mentioned the chamber by a familiar name. 

" And ye buried her in the chapel, to be sure ?" continued' | 
Sc^, Philip assented. 

"If it *s not very dangerous for us to do", Koger resumed, 
dera chort pause — *'tbat is, Philip, if you don't think wb \ 
BUghl be seen together by any of the servants of your hoL 
I will beg you to take me to that bed-side, and then down to ' 
tbe old chapel". 

The brodiers had been looking away from each other. Now 
'Ibtireyea suddenly met, and at the same instant tilled, and after 
.ItrnggliDg for a moment with his inward yearnings, Fhilip bent 
.Uikcad to the table, and covered his face with his hands. I 

When the lit passed away, he arose without a word, opened] 
tie door of the apartment, stepped cautiously out, remained T 
'Vheat a short time, returned, took up the lamp from the table^ 
Bwkoned to Roger, and they withdrew together, 

''Poor Roger Walshl" reflected Patrick, when thua left"! 
dune— "that one thought of his dead mother has annihilated** 
*ttofius character which is the growth of the time since thej 
puned Id this present hour". 

WliRi Itoger and Phihp returned to Patrick, the former 
Slii— evidently taking up a subject which had been touched 
^flh bfliween ihem — 

"The only thing, brotlier, which I am almost sure the will J 
l^give me, is the hiding who and what I was as long as I ] 
•Wid, after 1 was forced to return to my own country. But, I 
! ilileBd, from the day I learned that I had been outlawed in J 
Vcvth, my thoughts only rau upon hiding my existence, whils I 
}H out father lived". f 

"Unas a self-immolating thought, dear Hoger", said Philip; I 

"that 80 you toight, continue a name and an estate to youra 

Amiiy. u I 

IS J 
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"No, no, Philip; give me no undeseryed prai^e: 1 
Sfid to mysejlf : ' Since I am a beggar, by my own,., m 
too, if npt by my owafauJt, I will try ^nd saye frpn>.]begg£ 
brother, my sister, and my name and their^ : -siijc^.tbf 
disqualify me{ from being B^aron of Cran^i,. Philip and. hi 
Jitter him, or else; little JDoroas and hers,, sh^l have t 
plaqp, and the old lands, without legal taii^t; ai^d) tl^pr 
I went to France, countenancing the story of my fall at 
borough, even to my family". 

"That w^a an excess of self-devotion, Rogey; our 
surely, and myself, young as . I was, would h^vtj kepi 
«^Cfet for our own sakes, if not. for yours". 

" There was a chance that the honesty of fapf^ily loye 
h»Y,e betrayed us", apswered Rgger, " and I .guarded a 
tlji^t, ev^n though, at tl^e^loss of family love for evw> or, 
le^bt,, for a ,long time. And now, dear. Philip, .th^r^ ,is b 
no^atter upon which I wjOil try to crave youp indulgence 
late unfortunate courses. I have said I was fofpedito 
tf^ Ireland, and it is. true,. Ai>d wbenl did.f^tiirn^ it;\s 
*^an^a>p.of the, hills. aifi4 woodsr^a wild,;Un8Qciaii ou 
man, with hands against all m^n, a^d al} ni^^'^s haDds £ 
me. No : I pame the master of a Jittle mpnpy ; a littje, 1 
honourable money ; apd I took a farm, far Noirth ; stoc 
and laid myself down to work it ; and,,updpr a new 
w^s growing prosperous, in ,an hpnable sense,, when, by ; 
toward chance, my hidden, though. ntjvt^r-denied,:religi( 
€^me discovered. Then I encountered i.unfri^ndUnej 
neighbourhood, cold faqes, filings, and at lasj;. imprisoi 
■which lost. me all my farming profits, mad^ m^ un[fri<en( 
return, to law, and lawgivers, and law-upholders, an.d chU 
I believe, a certain bold carelessness ol' mind in which 
born. It was an easy matter to change nay nan;ie agaii 
as easy to gain power over one of the roving band^ of upi 
people who remain since the wars of James and his sqn-ii 
and as a Rapparee I determined to die, however jt 
chance, without, leaying a blot upon the name of old C 
and until this lajst turn, the thought I had treasured up : 
death-pillow, was — ' The Walshes haye it yet'. Is little 1 
in the country ?" he asked, after a pause. 

"She is, Roger", answered Philip. " Budij -you yrere 
pelled \(x leave Fraaqe, you say ?" 

" Not France", he answered : " I was ia Spain, and a 



I odspiiid sttiiject of Spain, when the 
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I gi> (in, Philip, telling you the very truth; thnufrh [ i 
■ds ind in a fact that, abuve all the pKswges of my" I 
lifr, I feur will not make you love your brother". 

'' Upon my arrival in his territories, Louis gave me a com-< 
aisnoQ in liis armies, through interest made at St. Germain.- 
I Eame short litne afti^r, I was permitted <□ ohatigB into ih^ 
■Trifle of Spain. There I met a lady of a high family, and' 
W loved each other — at least her high, and belike^ fierce 
^ril, and my hot-bloodcrd funcy would break through all bars.' 
to come together. Under my firat-feigned name, I could 
Biike no pretensions to the approvnl of her family. We' 
BWrned privately, however, in Sladrid — our marriage was 
JiKOvered, Her friends renounced her, and commenced a. 
penecution against me. They had iniluence at court, and I 
ma degraded from my rank in the Spanish armies. Burning 
villi rage, I encountered one of them by chance. We fought 
t duel, and he fell. Then Spain was no longer for me, and in 
tiince I bad no refuge, I was necessitated to fly from an ar- 
IHt wbici) would have compassed my destruction ; and, now 
ih«n. Philip— a few hours before my flight, my wife died, gtv- 
JJtgbirtlilo achild— a daughter — and I could do no more thaiL 
triu: the wretched infant and lay it at the gate of a convent". 
' " What convent, Eoger?" asked Philip, suddenly excited' 
Ija matter distinct from the general feeling in which tbey 
, Wt met to converse. His brother mentioned the name of 
tta eonrent, and of its superior. " Powers above !" resumed 
Hallp, crossing himself. 
"Why lliis look of alarm, brother?" demanded Roger. 
"Tdur child is in this house", was Philip's answer. 
Quick words ensued, in which Hoger learned the story of* 
tW wretched Louiiie Ltanvdle^ and of lier coming to Ireland 
*ilh Uorens Walshe. It certainly appeared, that in all pro- 
Ubility she was the daughter of rhe Baron ofCrano.' Siill* 
ftcre existed, or at least lay ut hand, no positive proof ofi 
IIm faet; und ere she could be spoken with, or evi 
ynstions wuru to be weighed, and, as Philip Walshe strongly.' 
niyed, his sister more closely catechised. 

" 'i'hrn little Dorcas, too, is in the house, as well as in the 
«tunt«7?" rqirined Rogur. 

"Hot Jiltltt Dorcas now, Roger", answered Philip 
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liave to embrace, for your sister, a lovely woman of good 
stature. I must seek ber, and lead ber bitber", 

Patrick pleaded to be allowed tbe office of summoning 
Dorcas ; be tbougbt be could prepare ber for wbat sbe had to 
encounter more coolly, and tberefore better tban PbiHp could* 
Pbilip did not object ; and Patrick was rising for tbe pm-pose, 
wben bis mission became unnecessary. Almost simultaneouslj 
mingling in loud clamour witb more tban one voice, sounding 
from about tbe distance of tbe entrance tbrougb the ballium 
into tbe outward court of tbe castle, Lady Dorcas was heard 
at tbe closed and locked door of tbe library, calling loudlj 
and in agitation upon ber brother Philip's name, and knock- 
ing for admission to him. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



After a moment of embarrassed tbougbt, Pbilip Walshe 
went to tbe door, and asked bis sister, without opening it, if 
sbe was alone. Dorcas replied tbat sbe was, and repeated 
ber supplications for admission. As be turned tbe key in 
♦be lock, be demanded whether sbe knew tbe cause of the 
outcries whicb all heard. " No", sbe answered ; " but I came 
to you for an explanation of them, and for your protectitMi 
too, Philip, for I am sorely alarmed, and Louise Danville is 
not in tbe castle !" 

He opened tbe door. Sbe was stepping hastily in, when, 
at tbe sigbt of Roger Walsh e, sbe drew back in alarm, Philip 
wbispered a few words to ber. She uttered a suppressed 
scream, and stepped back again, pressing her bands together 
before her, raising ber shoulders, and fixing ber eyes on her 
new-found brother. Roger stood upright, at tbe other side 
•f tbe room, bis regards also dwelling on Dorcas, bis cheeto 
pale, and a tremor agitating bis robust frame. Wben she 
did not immediately advance, be bent bis bead and body lowy 
aaluting ber. This wretched self-prostration went to Dorcas*^ 
lieart ; sbe walked forward quickly, and in a sudden fit of 
tears, took botb bis hands in hers, and held ber cbeek to bis* 
lips. Tbe strong man wept like a child. 



The alarming cries rose iiigher outside the castle. Philip i 
demanded Patrick's compaay to the summit of the wall orer the 
embattled entrance to the outward court-yard, Roger Walsho 
offered to accompany them, averring that he was sure the dia- 
tarhance arose on his account, whatever it was, and that 
iheiefore he ought not to allow his brother, and his brother"* 
fiiend, to inquire into it» cause alone. Philip at first demur- 
nd, but finally yielded, as well to Dorcas's solicitations as t» I 
Soger's, on condition that the latter should keep himself as 
much ag possible from observation, and take no part in saj I 
pAey that might go forward. I 

By narrow steps of atone, they mounted the wall at one I 
win of the gateway, Roger Walshe concealing himself from i 
flie notice of tliose below. The broad avenue to the castl 
tw«pt from a great distance through the grounds up to th 
gateway. Green turf spread from its edges to the right and ti 
^e left. On this turf, immediately beneath the spectatort; from | 
Ibe wnil, was an old oak tree, of which the thick foliage cast 
iiliadow over the grass, and at the first glance, many figures 
i{ip«ared in busy action, some within the shadow, some in the 
Bwnlight beyond its edge. The former were fastening one 
rope to Father James's arms, behind his back, and another 
npe round his neck ; and from him, as he struggled with the 
Ostchless strength of a madman, arose in part the yells which 
l<ii startled our friends in the castle. Louise Danville was 
flie prmcipal figure of the group in the moonlight ; and her 
luuds were held tight by two men, while she also writhed to 
pt free, and echoed in the extreme of shrillness the cries of 
tte priest. John Giernon stood composedly near her, witch- 
'^ the proceedings under the tree. All of his bold bachelor! I 
*We armed, and they were five in number. | 

Neither Patrick nor Pbilip Walshe recognized Father 
I Ames; this ignorance, however, could scarce lessen the con- 
"erastion in which they beheld a being of such wretched 
' *ppwrance about to be strangled before their gate. The 
j "tuitiaa of Louise Danville farther surprised and alarmed her 
I Wends. Lady Dorcas added her own screams to the out- 
I *'iw below ; and Philip and Patrick, in a breath, called t» 

"Wnon to account for what they saw, 
1 The Captain of the Bachelors' company quietly turned up 
! ™> head to the wall, and answered ; " All in good time : yQ« 
a learn our business so near your castle, genteels— 
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j(USt as soon as a rebel and outlaw, /who will not submit tol)e 
led to justice, undergoes the puoishment of his obstinaey. 
Up with you into the tree, Tom, and ^sjip the rope owr a 
branch—all else is tight enough now, and the money our own"* 

Lady; Dorcas turned away froni the sight, shuddering. Her 
friends were unarided ; there was not a weapon in the castle j 
to interrupt Gernon by force was therefore impossible ; and 
they could only continue to protest against the act, while the 
man whom Gernon addressed climbed up into the old oak, 
holding the end of the slackened rope between his teeth. 

He disappeared among the thick foilage, his Tictim still 
struggling desperately, bound as he was, in the hands of the 
two other men, 

": Quick, Tom", resumed John Gernon ; " down with you". 
The sound of a human voice was heard in the tree,* it wasi 
gur>>ling scream, and I'om fell head foremost on the turf, and 
^ there lay without motion. 

*' What's the matter? " questioned Gernon : " up on your 
legs I You can't? — stunned by striking your foolish head 
against a branch, I reckon. — Up you, James", to one of the* 
who held Louise Danville, " I will help to take care of the 

lady'*. 

*vDo not touch me, villain ! " cried Louise, as he seized her 
wrist. " I have nothing to do with you, nor you with me— 
nothing — I will tell you nothing ! " She had been silent since 
the appearance of her friends on the wall to this moment: htf 
head dropped on her breast, and her efforts to get free aban- 
doned. 

" Do you hear her, bachelors ?" asked Gernon, sneeringlyj 
" she has told us nothing ? and now she thinks, in her fit » 
repentance, that we won't be her bodyguard to the place wbe* 
she .will be made to tell it all over again!" 

" From this hour my lips shall never utter a word, thou^ 
you torture me to the death", said Louise, in her late remors* 
and, indeed, despair. 

" And what can the young lady have told you, to warrafl 
your present violence against her?" demanded Philip Walsh' 

" Go on with that other business, Jemmy, and while it 

a-doing I may as well amuse the grandees above", said Gero< 

to his newly-appointed executioner, who accordingly stro^ 

^towards the tree ; then be again spoke to our friends — " SJ 

jhas told me what you won't half like to hear, Philip Walabtf 
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*<Sii*rali! how do ycm 'ai5dress me?" pursued rtie alarmed 
HMi c6Asdious'PfeiKp — *'here, at my own gate, how do yoti 
Iddtess-'tte?'* 

''I I drtkte your pai'dOn", answered Gernon ; " I forgot th'e 
iAl§t€r. But, phoo ! phoo ! plain words at once. ITie little 
lidy domes to this gate— no longer your's, atid that never hds 
tefen yours — to put ine in guard of tfhe Castle of Crana, in 
(he name Of Xing William and Queen Mary, to whom it 
Is Confiscated, iilid h^is been many a year, by virtue 6f the out- 
kvfty of t your elder brother Roger, in Meath— ^Roger Walshe, 
ft^rdn of Gr^na, *nd goirig by the name of Sir Randal Og*e 
O'Hftgan''. 

•Ooce more soreams of agony burst from Louise. 

" And you will hold possession of the castle for one hour 
ifter this notice at your peril. Master Philip Walshe*', added 
&ertW)n. *' What *s to do there again ?" he continued, as, to 
&e sUi^pHse of every spectator, the second man who ha^ 
fcieended the tree, while John Gemon was speaking, canie 
te^shing down through the boWghs, and fell heavily upon his 
ll!*ady pirostrate comrade. " Can 't you try it again, no more 
ilf&Q Tom ?*' He let go Louise Danville's hand, and stood over 
fee person' hie now addressed—" Can 't you speak either ?" 

^*'Barety", -gasped his faithful bachelor — '* I am stabbed in 
fee breast"- 

^* A volley into the tree !" 6rdered Gernon ; and he fired his 
carabine, while his three remaining men managed to discharge 
» pistol each, tWo of them still holding Father James, and one 
Louise — *' And now wait a minute", he said. 

He had not to wait half a minute, when two hidden foes, 
Vadly wounded, and groaning loudly, fell in their turns at the 
*t)ote of the oak, having vainly striven to cling to its boughs 
'and branches in their descent : on^ was a servant of Crana 
castle, the other a peasant. Both held common table-knives 
h their hands. 

*' Any more of ye ?^ qUeiitiOhed Gernon, olimbing up the 
tree himself. With the reckless and perfect bravery which was 
Aeoiily excell^ce of his character. 
"Try, dearee!"— and — "Yish — an' pli^nties 1" — the voices 

^ J^dbti Sbatpe And Rory Laherty were heard to exchiim, 

almost togSthet, in the depths of the oak ; the former rapidly 

•iided— '* Drap yerselves on the lave o' etn, my acorns!'*— 

M atese^e ef half a dozen servants and peasants jumped 
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•down upon the three bachelors, and secured without injuiing 
them. Several new events now happened nearly at the same 
instant. Roger Walshe, giving no .warning of his purpose to 
bis brother, ran down the steps of the wall, and unbarred and 
unlocked the gate, desperation and rage in his eyes ; Milei 
Pendergast, attended by two riders, came, according to the 
promise of his letter, up the avenue ; a great crashing and 
struggling took place in the tree, and then, forcing bougH 
and even heavy branches with them, Gemon, Sharpe, and 
Laherty, fastened together, like three of a parcel of bees, 
tumbled on the green turf, and there lay strugglng, and im- 
precating in their several idioms and phrases. And it was 
even while they thus made their appearance, that Louise 
Danville learned the full operation of the act of ingratitude 
which she had committed. 

She stood free of the man who had held her, stepped oi2t 
alone and conspicuously before the wall, and spoke up to its 
.top. " Philip Walshe, look — Dorcas Walshe, look — I have 
repaid all your friendship with treachery, which ruins you both 
— ^look, look !" — She held her long-treasured little poinard 
short, its point to her bosom. Her father had come out 
from the gate and was very near to her ; he saw her pre- 
parations for self-murder, and wrested the weapon from her 
hand ; then, holding her round the waist with his left arm, 
he looked closely at it in the moonlight, and a loud cij 
escaped him. 

It was his own hands which had laid the unhappy Louise 
at the convent-gate. In his hurry and agitation, and in his 
anxiety to escape out of sight unrecognized, the small dagger 
tad fallen from his girdle, and become hidden in the folds of 
the infant's dress. When found by the nuns, who took in the 
little stranger, the superior kept it safe until the day of her 
conversation with Louise, of which Lady Dorcas has spoken; 
and then she presented it to her, as most probably a token 
by which she might, some time or other, discover her parents. 

Louise's mind became seized with the belief that it must 
have been her father's ; nor did she err in this one, at least, 
of her many vehement fancies. 

After a few hasty words together, Roger Walshe and she 
turned out of view among some thickly -planted trees. 

Almost immediately, Philip and Dorcas disappeared from 
the walL The next moment brought the astonished and 
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inned Miles Pendergast close tu the oak-tree, where he 
W his former land-steward and gamekeeper rolling aboat 
,tli John Gemon, iheir allied efforts scarce enough to binder 
in from overpowering and choking them both with hi« 
ied hands. Patrick O'Bnrke soon joined Pendergast, ex- 
ained to him ia a few words the acene which he witnessed, 
id then aided him in sepai'attng the only remaining com- 
itants. One seized John Sharpe, another Rory Laherty, 
id Gemon sprang up a liberated man, 

Peodergast'a quick, just, and cautious mind, tmmediatelj 
derstood the only course which was now to be adoptei 
It saw that, although John Gemon was temporarily mastered 
n ide second time, in the legal discharge of his legal powers, 
i»:oiild be but braving the vengeance of the whole statute- 
ook, absolutely to send him away with a lale of defeat and 
tilure to bis principals. He therefore strove to conciliate 
lie determined Mayor of Bull-rmg, often hindered, however, 
J John Shatpe, 

"Ay, ye deaiee, — ay, ye mother's own rearing; and ye 
bought nae ane could form ae ambuscade but your mu sel'; 
t Ihought ye could gae Haunting it in brave swords and 
nsliiaes, over-an'-hetber in the wood, and never meet our 
t; yes, ye did, Johnny ; yes, pet ; and gang up to the vera 
Ue without ae challenge; to be sure ; why not" ; and thus 
iarpe ran on, too much excited to heed, in the first instance, 
be severe ejtpostulations of his old master. As for Kory 
ahetty, his immediate care, when he found he must no 
logQT make battle against Gemon, was to run, whooping, to 
^te James, cut his bonds, and set him free ; and, like an 
inbtOnd wiJd beast in terror, the raging madman instantly 
led gut of sight, escaping the immediate fate which had 
beatened him. He was found dead and crippled up, how- 
ler, n faw days afterwards, in the Polh-an-Aiffrin. 

But, still wded by Patrick O'Burke, Pendergast at last 
liMeeded in keeping down John Sharpe's bitter boasting and 
itthful irony, that he might parley with Gernon. And he 
!u»oteed to the guardian of Bachelors, made confident 

?n whisper from Patrick as to the intentions of Philip 
ihhe, that the Castle of Crana should be peaceably deli- 
sted up to King William and Queen Mary, without any 
•tlifr legal process, provided that all who wished to depart 
W it were as peaceably permitted to go their ways from its 
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f^ates. Gemon, seeing himself oat&ttmber^fd iis-be stoc 
in fact, calculating nothing so much as the • pecuniary 
for his *•? discovery of an ansound titld'V as&ei&ted to t) 
posed terms of treaty. 

Philip Walshe now addressed Mr. Pendergast, 
through the gateway, followed by his sister, both m 
*' I thank you, Sir", he said, ** for saving me the trc 
settling this business. I have overheard your p^ley, a: 
ready with Dorcas here, to ride off from Crana this nv 

"Whirher?'* asked Pendergast, as' he resj&ectftilly b( 
l>0roas Walshe, and shook IPhiiip's'hand "warmly. 

*' I know not, f<aith", 'replied -Philip, forcing a 1 
M-jany— the s nearest road to the Irish ooasSt, howev 
serve. The name of Walshe", he continued,' in an 
▼offce, wringing Pendergast's hand — "the name of 
•Mr. Pendergast, is dead — and worse than dead^ — dis 
in oar own country, and we are not going to sU 
behind it. Good b'ye. Sir. — O'Burke. good b'ye". 

''Hold" — 'Said Patrick, vaulting on a horse held bj 
the discarded servants of Onana— ^" We ride together 

not ? " 

"Yes", answered Pendergast, " we do" ; and he tui 
own roadster to gain Dorcas's side. Hitherto she 1 
wept at the prospect of loss of rank, country, means o 
ence; these words, and this action of Pendergast, oat 
a fit of weeping. 

" Where is A<?, O'Burke?" asked Philip. 

" Here I am, Philip", answered Roger, coming to his 
lie had stood some minutes behind them, and alone, 
their conversation: "and she — although worlds wo 
again drag her into your sight, or Lady Dorcas's, is 1 
down in the clump of trees, beyond, praying your 
not your pardon, before we part from ye for ever — 
own poor unfortunate child". 

"Part from us for ever?" demanded Philip: " su 
all gain the coast together — see — your horses, %hicl 
©rdt^red. 

'" Thanks, brother, kind thanks", replied Rojgm*; "a 
yxiur leave, we will ride a little distance after ye, till 
of pursuit for the present may be thought past ; bi 
Philip, it is not in our minds to live with ye, or neai 
the future. We know our own part, and will take it 
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AH remtin at ranee was lost on Eoger. He only shook hi»l 
beiid, and reptated his nrraiigementa, " And we are not t»l 
JO iy the name", he added, " and for that reiison, 't ia odds if 
je shall ever he shamed with as much as hearing of us. So, 
Igniid b'ye, brother; stoop the checJc, .and let me kiss you". 

Tliej' exchanged the saluiation which he sued for. 
U Iggked wisi.fully at his sisicr. She beckoned him ; when ha J 
cunt! to htr horse'a side, she let her arms liill on his shuuldera^B 
Ud presented him her lips. 

imediately after. " this n 
a taking alone in the wide world"" — i 



" Brother 



r", Bhi 
furl you are so bent 
At hesitated. 

"Will bring you 
»ho bears me!" 

"Wai! we forgi' 
fiorcas ; " and 



> tiarther shame, dear s 



the poor, blinded Louise", r 
K her tor the last li 



r brother's daughter", agreed Philiji i " g» I 



for her, Uogiri 

Boger did so, but returned to say that her remorse aa4 
name would not permit her to apgear before her uncle :iod ] 
mai, BlthoLi(ih she humbly offertd lliem her adieus, her J 
Jtuuiks, and her contrition. I 

"Kide, then — and good night, Cranal" said Philip; and hey I 
ShiTcas, Patrick, Pendergast, Kory Laherty, John Sharpe, aoil T 
■ band of volunteer servants and former tenants, who eluded 
4liuniselves into a guard against, interruption on the nearest 
nxd to ibe coast, turned their horses' heads from the old 
«Utle. The last Baron of Crana and his ill-fated daughter 
WltWed, su> Roger had stipulated, for a little way behind, I 
tnu tile two brothers never again met. All the others esc»pei J 
•to a foreign country, where Pliilip snon obtaiued a com- I 
'Wwion ia an army of the euemius of his own, where Pendei*- I 
fM Knd Patrick purchased thi'ir new estate, and lived under i 
^ Mine roof, even after the latter was niairied — andmarried ] 
1 Sharpe, exclaiming agait 
WbiUUty of the language, and other peculiarities, hi 
'By as land uteward ; and where Kory Laheriy, 
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THE CONFORMISTS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Old Irish people of the present day, who remember t\a 
events of their early youth, and can gossip about them — the 
occupation of old age is gossiping — dwell with particular 
wonderment and relish on the contrast between the mode of 
travelling nowadays, and what it used to be seventy years 
Ago. Seated a-top of a modern mail conveyance, we have seen 
ancient men, down in the gripe bounding the road, or affixed 
as closely and tenaciously as possible against the fence or 
wall, if no gripe were there, and from their wary positiofl 
gazing with wonder not unmixed with alarm, while the coacli 
whisked by them. We could understand, while noticing them, 
from the evidence of their gaping mouths and looks of terror, 
that amazement and a dread of being run over and ground 
into dust by the impetuous passer-by, filled their minds ; and 
we could imagine them regarding the hurrying vehicle, as 
nothing short of a superhuman wonder, boding evil to the 
•stiff limbed, in its mad scamper over the turn-pike roads 
of the earth. No wonder they should hold this notion, when 
(remembering the days of their boyhood ; there was the coach 
they stared at and shrank from, going at the rate of nin® 
English miles the hour, four insides and twelve outsides,.no 
more to the horses, than if the said horses were a careering 
«torm, and the coach and its sixteen tenants a light cloud 
involved in the hurricane. 

And we have heard described by these grandsires the more 
xational public conveyances which reflected credit on th« 
different towns of their birth, when they were of the younj 
And adventurous of a growing world. "In them days",!* 
was though no waste of time or want of energy in the 
passengers, proprietors, horses, or carriage-machinery, » 
the ponderous " fly", so called, accomplished a journey of 
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lilly miles to or ham the metropolis, in sisty hours aftar 
iti sedate departure from the starting-point. Nor did fool- 
iuiy men then commit themselves to its guidance, sure 
(th(mgh Blow) sa ii was, with the indiiTerence and the want of 
[iMTJons arrangement for a long journey ol' siitj Irish miles, 
irhich IB observed in a traveller of the present day, who, at 
IS hour's notice, and having in charge onlj a small valise, 
n ihe paltry novelty called a ba^, and contenting himself 
Kith nodding to hia friends, and jokingly kissing his wife 
nd children, consign life and limb to the discretion of a 
l&jjbi stage-coach, an opposition coachman, and fiiur incarnate 
denU of half-blood horses. No ; in those good old tinges, 
i%eeks were allotted to due preparation for such a journey, 
tna by the " fly". Apprehending a lack of accommoda- 
feniD the houses of enterttunment upon the road, perhaps 
I lick of houses of entertainment even, the prudeul man 
victualled his capacious saddle-bags with a week's provisions, 
a the least, paid his debts, made his will, partook of religious 
Wmforts, and in various other ways nerved hia manly mind 
fel bis perilous adventure. Days before his departure, » 
Inder gloom shaded his domestic circle ; upon the doomed 
Boining itself, not only all the members of that circle, 
tat a crowd of Iriends besides, escorted him to the side of 
ijit awful machine, and there tearlul and boding embraces 
teie interchanged. And, for present purposes it is convenient 
b add, upon the evening when he was expected— -or rather 
iqed for — back again, the same group proceeded out ' ' 
tih town, and took a position upon some convenient 
Mine, patiently watching for hours the approach of the ark 
*lii(i contained among its inmates he who was most dear t 
tben, " Upon the evening when he was hoped back again' , 
Lu been said; for certainty in the case, or even that maturity' 
'iChcFpe which amounts to expectation, was affected by 
*«, not even by the local half- proprietor, who kept the sigo 
t( " ihe Cross Keys", or haply of " the naked boy on the 
Wiel", In the main street of ine town. Hia helpers, indeed, 
TiJteis and ostlers, and stable-boys ot bumble degree, some- 
times pretended to speak of a particular day, while he clothed 
Wi words in mystery ; hut from their anxiety, equal to thai 
Of lie friends of ihe poor travellers, and often visible 
Wbb evenings before the actual arrival of the public con- 
Wyioce, it might be inferred that a laudable wish to inppoi' 
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the credit of the mighty vehicle, rather than conscientiotts* 
ooaviction, prompted their tongues to augur boldly. 

In the reign of George the Second, upon a hill outside af 
town which boasted ono of these publid^ blessingSji' many per^ 
fionswere assembled) as usual, hoping to catch- <at6ng the dH<^ 
tant road a sight of what was called, by^ex^ielleiice; the*** Fly*".' 
It was late of ^ summer's evening, but sufficient li^ht still ^t4^ 
mained for their purposes. They had bben assembled sinc*^ 
'before three o'clockj and had now strained their eyes ahroaif' 
more than an hour, but without a promise' of the expi^ctiid- 
object. 

The group consisted of i ostlers from "Thte ' Cress- -iSeys^i* 
the town, as w€ll as of expectant fri<end9 of passengers, sQp^ 
posed to be contained in the "Fly*. The farmer had. confix 
dently assu^ed^the latter that the object 'of the interest* of b«|i 
would surely arrive thai? evening; butj as oft^n'happefiedy 
these shuffling; officials, did not feel the certainty they' fdii 
would impart, and' an. jobsearranf eye 'might detect doubt, and 
perhaps uneasinessy under their assumed- • tranquillity, ci 
through their occasional gibe^ and jeer, and tittering among 
each other. In truth, although, until how ^- they had prudefntlff 
kept their minds to themselves, the familiars of the " Fly*' had 
reckoned upon the appearance of their esteemed machine tlrt 
evening before ; and its absence at present, long- past the hotff 
when, if to come at all, it ought to have been visible*, ma^ 
them really begin to-fear the occurrence of some embattrassiag 
event. 

. " The axle of her hind-wheels, poor crature, couldn't giw 
way again, Tim?*' surmised one of the ^helpers,' speaking tt 
a, whisper to his companions^ 

*' Or her fore* wheel be slipping offStgain,' Ned", said anotbefj 
*' but that 's the laste likely t M^t. Huck spent two good hourt 
over it after the last misfort'n, ^n* I by his side. Ail' no one 
ever seen or hitrd him hammer away so since the day h6*vai 
a .smith", 

"Tliem late rains", resumed Ned-, " they '11 be softening tbi 
mud between nine-mile-house and Carra-gap afore this titn^ 
an', maybe, she 's stuck in a convanient spot, boys". 

" Or niaybe brown Sal stretched a leg in the middle ^*tli 
long stage this side o' Kilcullen,'lik6 her' cousin," Poll BWct 
beiry, afore her, where there 's neither horse' nor mare; for lot< 
Of money, to harness in ^her* stead", remark^ a third.' - 
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" Or. maybe she put it in the liead of henelf and lier other 
tkxni brwhifi's aiidjeisters to, run off wid tbt: poor 'Fly', for 
Wld baBtea tliey are, intletid'', said aai>t\wr% ami, notwiihsraad* 
ilgllii^r upc'iniforliiblt! iuuigivjug», a laugh from all attested 
ik impossibility of this witty supposition. 

"And how down in the wnath the poor Bowli that's walling 
Ikk along wid us are. big]iennin' to loolci" /esumed Tim, 
lacing towards the gi^up who expected friends by the " Fiy"* j 

"•I'ornay Doolly'a woiuan^ above all", eoncmri-d Ned"j I 
•tlillt she ni'edti't; there 'sraen in the world that wather won't. I 
Jieimd, nor fire buro, nor a. turable out of a woraer By thas I 
the maather's, hurt or harum. in regard o* the little liaa'ful.ol I 
HBething that does be.gruwin'for 'em.".' I 

"You may say that, lad o' wax; but I woaderrwhat bring! J 
Kuthress D'j^icy here, the 'tomey's ould an' early friend, wliesj 
1h woi a. bare-legged beggar's brat (an' no. Proteslaa') in hetfl 
kuaeaa' tur husband's— who in the world: can she 'speetfl 
bomi! by the poor 'Fly'? an' there. she is, wid her son Dan by I 
Ler side". I 

" By the. powers o' Moll Kelly, I dnnna, Tim ; no ona be-B 
l«igeii to them went fromi this in the 'Fly' anyhow; may.bt'a 

S^une o' the daughters of her neighbour, nuld Donaven; thatfl 
le's loukin'-for; an' the comely eoUeen.'ud be coming. frosi I 
Bnlilin tQwoiUnkaownst lo us all, the way she went, maybe"* I 

"That can't be, Ned-; we 'd hear of her scttin' out. anyhow^ I 
»' we never did". I 

"All' su. we would, faix; nn' yet, how amest she .is look i^ I 
n*r ilie road, and bould young Dan, too, by ihe elbow of. hei) I 
ilm' Ihe >uiie". 1 

"81iu'a a, grand kind of a woman", continued Ned; "and 1 
W« ri^lit to be. han'sonie. in her day". I 

"An' not a, bud. heart i>r a hard heart m the body of lien J 
tlthtr", uareed .Tim.; " for all she has that siand-olF looki anl.J 
•mi itfltely way wid her, an' the black drop in her, into ih> I 
l»H"i>K' I 

"Marryin' wid ona o' the. good oulJ stock oiled the wheelft I 
*tW hrrari, an' made them turn bo kind, boyo ; thiiughl I 
"WlJiT Hu;^b U'Arcy, that gave her sucli a brave bit of a I 
^H to briig of, never coaxed ihe Protiistun' out of her at that 1 
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she does n't try to coax young Dan to the churcli-dour i»id 
iier, sayin' nothing of the boy, oulder nor him by a year or 
two, that they sent to foreign parts, for the lamin' he 
couldn 't get at home, an' the riches, too, we hear; — but, 
neighbours, give an eye to the wife o' the turncoat 'torney !— 
See ! there 's the second time she thought to make up to 
Madam D'Arcjr, an' put the comether on her, wid her cuftshtty 
an' her ' God save ye kindly 1' — an' jist look how the wife 
o' the ould Roman* grandee (Protestan' as she is her own 
sef) sends her off wid one rise of her head an' one cast of Jier 
eye, to find Micky Doolin's aq'ils among the people of all 
sorts that 's watchin' the poor Fly along wid them". 

" Ay, an' watchin' it for no use or purpose, I 'm afeard, 
at last, boys ; an* Madam D'Arcy seems of the same mind wid 
myself, an' so does young Dan, I 'm thinkin' — yes, by the wit 
o' man, an' does n't take it as kind as his mother either. 
Hould, boys I by the hokies, here they are on our backs, the 
two o* them ! an' now keep your faces, every Christhen o' ye^ 
an' the best we can, for the honour o' the Fly". 

Mrs. D'Arcy and her son approached the group of helpers. 
The lady's appearance justified to themselves the homely 
criticism of the inn-yard gossips. She was tall ; stately and 
graceful in her mien and motions ; and her face, although 
beautiful, even to a statue-like degree of beauty, showed 
little of the gracious play of feature which wins the hearts 
of the vulgar ; yet it was very feminine, and, notwithstanding 
an expression of coldness to the general eye, very sweet withal. 
While she slowly advanced, the flapping of her vast hat, 
which reached but half-way down her lofty system,t and the 
rustling of her stiff silk gown, open at front, over a rich 
quilted petticoat, well furred, and projecting, at her sides, only 
into an anticipated improvement of the emulative " bustle'* of 
the present day, was awful in the eyes and ears of the coB" 
scious minions of the Fly. 

"Bould young Dan", as they had called her son, also 
seemed to have been passingly well sketched in these feW 
quaint words. He had not completed the legal years of man* 

* Roman Catholic. 

I ^ System'' was the name given to a pad fastened on to the top ^ 
the head, rising high above the forehead, and over which the hair ^ 
smoothly trained to its full length. It was " The Pyramid" writttf 
about by the Spectator. 
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lend; was not taller than his mother, and therefore of rather 
Jinf stnbure for his sex ; but his breadth of shoulders and of 
heagl, his muscular limbs, his nienEured and heavy tread, 
nd bis contracted brow, which did injustice to a large blue 
(je of naturally amiable expreaaion, bespoke a manly strength i 
ud niaturity of frame, and a firm, perhaps wayward, charao 
ler. It may further be remarked that, although much ele- 
Wled in exterior expression above vulgarity, he by no muans 
pw as much of the notion of a gentleman as his mother did 
tftbat of a lady. In fact, there was a homely, nnint^liectual 
lir about him. And if some particular cause h;id not this 
nening warped bis I'eatures, young Dan D'Arcy offers little 
' diiin to be called a f^entk youth, by those, at least, who 
MiiiJly regard him. 

it was obvious [hat he prepared Limself to address the np- 
toiws of the Fly, and in no very good humour either ; but 
in mother checked him by a pressure of her arm, and spoke 
inwead. The lady temperately, but somewhat threateningly, 
imanded to know whether or not the public vehicle would, 
in truth and reality, arrive that evening ? 

Tiie helpers had' been innocenily stretching their necks and 
Itnining their eyes in the direction of the Dublin road, and 
Bw seemed as if their attention was unexpectedly called 
Wie by the question. They answered, one and all, thougli 
k different phrases, that nothing in the world could be, to 
iWr ininds, more certain ihun the desired event. They re- , 
^K«d Mrs. D'Arcy — ''long life to her!" — to observe how j 

I Wj wre ihey must have been on the point, when, us shB ' 

II Wgbl eaoily perceive, Tim had brought out from the town r 

IBMie-harQ r<ir the wheels, in case of need — the few last niileg 
I" ifce Cross Keys being none o' the best, and an accidoat Of 
't*o hiiTing previously iiappened at the turn by " Burgin'b 
■Bnier"; and whnn Ned Imd borr^twed Mat. Hock's hiimmer 
■iWt H few nails ; and Jem provided himself wirh the '■ biggert ] 
*»]/• of B rope he could liiy hands on, "more beioken, j 
piuily of good sMggaun";" and thus tliey were eloquently I 
J'tCBidin't, pai'ily in an eaniBst hope of deprRcuting the lady*a,« 
,*im!i, partly, as they had agreed, "for tile honour of th9 ff 
'1»w%", iiitd ^et with an inward clmokle at tin; thought of 1 
' ™aiig Mrs. D'Arcy, wiien siie ag^iin interrupted llicm. All f 

" II ay-rope. 
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they had said, she observed, might well apply to their antici- 
pations three hours ago ; but now that the winter's erening 
was fast falUng, and the time li>ag elapsed at which, during 
the short evenings, it waa cusLomary for their vehicle to 
come up, t!ie lady, once for all, desired them to answer, ju 
or no, to her last question — whether they would take upon 
themselves to advise her, and were willing to abide by tbe 
recommendation of exhorting her, delicate in health na they 
knew her to be, to expose herself any longer to the unwholf- 
eome night air, iu expectation of an occurrence which — slie 
believed in her heart^could not now take place till the nat 
evening. 

At this, the ingenious sycophants of the Fly looked at each 
other, shrugged their shoulders, or plucked at old felt halt, 
muttered uaintelllgibly, and, in fine, ventuied to admit tbal, 
cjonsidering the uncertMuty of human things, even when ihej 
seemed most likely of occurrence, it would be as well for 
Mrs. D'Aroy not to build much upon the appearance of "tla 
poor Fly", until, as she herself had hinted, the next evening; 
and the men gave a good proof of their own dependence m 
the soundness of their minds in this matter, by scraping ani 
bowing good evening to her " ladysliip", God bless herl mJ 
to Masther Dan, and then proceeding to descend _the poalrf 
Twn observation. 

At the same moment, Mrs. D'Arcy and her son morsJ 
Lomeward ; the latter growling angrily at the disappomlmeiit 
caused to their betters by the proprietors of such crawliof 
flies, and the crying necessity there appeared to make ik 
cheating knaves pay dearly for their imposition on the publ* 
A fly, forsooth ! — '■ Tes", Daniel D'Arcy continued, utterin| 
fcitterly an old jest — " a fly moving over a plate of treMk'- 
During his tirade, his mother spoke no word, either to soothe | 
or inflame his mood ; she sighed, however, often, althouB^ 
faintly, as she leaned on his arm down the side of the steep 
eminence, and Dan soon grew as silent as she was ; vmtiW 
after a long pause, he asked, sighing abruptly and fervently 
in hia turn — " but for all tliis, mother, will not Helena mal'-* 
Dora come down stairs to us the night ?" 

Mrs. D'Arcy replied mildly that she believed so ; and ttx^ 
I liastened over tiie road to their house, which was bu^^JBH 
L miles from the hiU they had just left, J^^^H 
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CHAPTER II 
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t next evening was very rainy and tempestaoas, and 

Bel D'Arcy came alone, in consequence of the inclemency 

,e weatber, once more to lie in wait for the arrival of 

But upon ttis oscasion, ndther he nor any of the 

; persons expecting friends from Dublin in it, had 

brave the elements upon the hill outside the 

, but rather repaired to the Cross-Keys Inn, and were 

knmodated according to iLeir social rank, or other consi- 

moiia, with waitiog-roora in the private sitting apartment, 

e kitchen, or traveller's apartment, or else in t!ie porch 

B the enti-ance door of the caravansary ; from each of 

b positions they could reconnoitre the street. 

fa, DooUy, the wife of Attorney DooUy, was 

i few wbo, at the smiling invitation of Mr. Hutcl 
e landlord, had a place in the upartment of honotir.' 
^usband, as has been hinted by the dependents upon the 
igence, had conformed, many years before, to the 
r ritual of which the innkeeper had always been a 
I observer ; bad attained, in consequence, to his pro- 
as an attorney, and afterwards to much wealth and 
'ation in his native town ; was a chief supporter of a 
il club which, twice a-wepk, did good to Mr. Hutchin- 
|i establishment ; and, for all these reasons, Mrs. Doolly 
\ right to a place in the best waiting-room in the house. 
S ancient (though not present) family importance of 
il D'Arcy, the fact of his mother being a Cromwellian, 
'jove all, young Dan's sway in the town upon fair-days, 
i the landlord to ask him also, " reputed Papist" as 
,o participate in the indulgence accorded to the attor- 
e. And, as a mere matter of course, to which be felt 
If entitled, the young man silently followed Mr, llutch- 
o the parlour door, and was about to entr, when, seeing 
"y seated there before him, and about to salute bim 
_ , he drew back with undisguised repugnance, and an. 
r rather clumsily expressed, and muttering — "What I 
' '* of Mickey Doolly's wife !"Btaraped back to the porok 
r door, •uaHL leaning his shoulder against its extreme, 
llojeotion into the street, where the rain splashed him, thai 
^Waited, along with some of the humblest of bis town ncigl 
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bours — (the wives, the daughters, the brothers, or the father 
of small shopkeepers) — the long hoped-for appearance of the 
vehicle which was deemed freighted with so much of interest 
and value to all assembled. 

"Ton my word V* said Mrs. Doolly, in ejaculation — "set 
us up, indeed !" looking to Mr. Hutchinson for encouragement 
in her expressions of ironical surprise at the high airs of th& 
younger son of a family which was known to have lately snf- 
fered much amid the clash of politics. 

" Mrs. Doolly", answered her husband's friend, seating him- 
self by her side, while he drew in and firmly closed his lips, 
gravely knitted his brow, and bent his eyes on the floor — " you 
just see a sample of what the ould grandees used to be over 
tis, and what they would be again, if they dared — if they were 
let to go riding rough-shod through the country, with sworis 
"by their sides and pistols in their belts, and to the mass every 
Sunday and Saint's-day, and to the school- house to get thdr 
pride ptiffed up with the laming and the Latin they used to \ 
throw at us in the ould times". 

" An' so Micky says ; an' it *s I that b'lieve you, Mistker 
Hutchisson, honey ; avoch, yes ! there *s that very boy now— ■ 
sure no one could stand him at all at all if the school-mastber i 
was just let to turn his head entirely, along wid the poor fa- 
mily pride that 's in it, of its own accord, and the scornful snout 
that 's on the face of him — helatchyl* * Micky Doolly*, says he; 
an* so that 's the way they still think to spake of a gentleman 
attorney, an' a man of substance in the place ? My heavy ha- 
tred on 'em, and all their likes ! If they go by the ould say- 
ing, 't isn't what you were, but what are you ?* who 'd c(»ne 
ojff worse, I wonder ?" 

" Young Dan was ever an' always a hard-grained boy — that 
is, since he began to think himself a bit of a manneen,} but I 
never saw him so glum as he is this evening", remarked Mr* 
Hutchinson. 

"An' what's the matter wid 'em all now, I wonder ?" asked 
Mrs. Doolly ; *' maybe they 're found out agin in some rebellus 
practices ; in the teeth o' the law o' the land, sich as buyiJ* 
new grounds, or takin' new lases, underhand, or cosherif^fi 
priests, or schoolmasthers, or ishers? — ay, faix, Mr. Hutcbis- 
Bon!" she continued, becoming much intd1:ested, and looking 

• An ejaculation. f Little man — would-be man. 

t EntertaiDlng, or exchanging confidence with: — a statute word* 



important — " an' for all we know, 'torney Doolly's journey to J 
Dublin town, ibat he did n't give even my own set the sacret 
of, was ti> tell on 'em, and get the fine-money; nn' inayba 
yoang Dan has the wind o' the business, an' is here on the 
look-out to cross Micky's pa!m, and give him the hooah (hush) ?" 

"Little likelihood o" that, Misthress Doolty; your husband 
Showed no iil-will to the family of Jate, yon know ; he 's a for- 
^ring man, and does n't keep up ould grudges. Moreover, I 
dim't think that it the buy abroad wanted to make friends wld 
your husband this evening, he *d be after doing as be done a , 
iBiaute agone to your husband's wife, Mrs. Doolly". ■ 

" An' it 'b true for you, neighbour honey", assented Mrs. J 
Dwilly, with an air of reaection — " but who in tlie world ; 
does he 'spect by the Fly, tbeo ?" 

"Perhaps there may be a foreign friar or Jesuit in dis- 
guise, coming to them, by the Fly coach an' four", answered 
the landlord, laying some emphasi? upon the last words which 
^sofibed the important vehicle, of which he was part proprie- 
tor, belter than Mrs. Doolly's familiar abbreviation had done. 

"Maybe so", assented the attorney's lady ; and a second 
time she seemed mentally occupied. 

"The which Heaven forbid!" resumed the innkeeper. . 

" An* why so, Misther Hutchisaon ? — that is, I mane, God 1 
fiirbid! as yourself says — " Mrs. Doolly seemed rather con- ' 
fused, and al^er a pause added, as if unooasci'^usly — " though, 
^htt harum could one poor pU-garlic of a priest do among 
11, 1 wonder ?" 

'' Whist ! the Fly Coach is coming in 1" cried the landlord, 
^ng, us a faint cheer of boys' voices, mingled with the bark- 
'■>!{ of curs, and a remote, vague rumble, which might be 
f^n far the incipient mutters of an earthquake, seemed to 
lOstify his bold assertion. Mrs. Doolly jumped up also, with 
' abrill ory of joy and expectation, and saying, "Micky! 
jjicky, machtt!" left the parlour: and her friend Misther 
•tnieliinson thus thought hia mind upon the momentary con- 
Jttaioo we have just remarked in the attorney's wife — " Ay ; 
* Kiwftys said it — Micky may be in earnest in his conforming 
■~-bul there 's a good lump o' the Pope in you, along with your 
8»od dinner, this evening, Mrs, Doolly my dear". 

Meantime, the person he apostrophized, along with all the 
itliBr nerdons waiting for ihe public conveyance, became 
'Kuscd into great interest and cummotion. The rain and 
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tempest had almost subsided, and many darted forth into jthr 
street, while the rest crowded together in the porch. Among 
the former was Dan D'Arcy, whose late gloom and apathy gaye 
way to an almost brilliant expression of face and briskness of 
manner, as, bestriding the mid stones of the rugged street, he 
strained his eyes, unconsciously smiling, in the direction ofthe^ 
coming tumult ; and among the latter was Mrs. Doolly, whos^ 
lively solicitude for " Micky machree** did not prompt her t<^ 
brave the few last drops of the subsiding rain, that she mighfe 
prematurely come in contact with her husband. 

But even the less calculating expectants in the street saw*^ 
as yet, nothing to repay them for their earnestness. True^ 
the shouting of boys, the barking of curs,, and the almost ap- 
palling rumble, still continued to be heard, and coming stilF 
nearer too ; but that was all. At length, however, appeared 
an avant-courier, in the person of the town-fool, a half-clacf 
poor creature, who had been born silly ; and he, running an<f 
jumping towards the Cross Keys, and flourishing a stick over 
his head, kept crying out, " We have her at home at last ! she 
is! our own darling of a fly-coach I" He was quickly fol- 
lowed by ragged urchins, who had met the great vehicle iff 
the suburbs, and who, sharing in all the poor simpleton*s pride 
of having such a wonder and blessing appended to the place of 
their birth, loudly echoed his triumphant ejacidations. Pre-- 
sently, round the abrupt turn of the street, some score mon* 
grels came in view, prancing backward, and half-squattiDg at 
every prance, without any fear of being run over, while their 
barking grew shriller, and what had before been a dismal rum- 
ble now changed into a stunning, crashing noise ; and, finally^ 
the windows dancing, and the very foundations of the house*' 
of the street quailing as it passed, the ponderous " Fly" cam^ 
buzzing stunningly to gladden the hearts of its admirers. Tw<^ 
of the helpers whom we have previously met on the hill trot- 
ted on, bareheaded, before the horses. These horses were ii^ 
number four ; their genus expressed by the word garron, theii 
coats as rough as a bear's, their ribs as visible as the untile^ 
or unslated rafters of an old deserted house, and, along wit^ 
their other appellations, answering individually to the epithet* 
of the lame, the blind, the aged, and the infirm. Bopes o* 
hemp or of hay, indifferently, with a small remnant of leathet^ 
harness, attached them to each other and to the ark-like buil^^ 
^nflr they barely moved along ; for, in truth, their jaded au^ 
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pni3, and the Fly coach 
nid the renewed cheers 
3, and the unlimited 
!n ihe inside passengers 
it tlie driver or conducleur 



XMireless trot could be rated at no more than between 
ttree miles an hour, notwith standing that the 
BDules of the postboy, who sat on the bare back of one of the 
leidera, and of the supreu* driver, who was enthroned in the 
btige box-seat, told how much they were satiafied with the iin- 
tuual spirit of this approach to the Cross Keys, effected by many 
n lash at the poor beasts, and by a still greater abundance of 
Qxack, crack, round their hettdi ; while a second twami of cura 
Affibted their endeavours by wocryliig the animals' fetlocks ; 
■ad a second detachment of ostlers and stable-boys attended 
near ihe fore-wheels in the same view, applying goads whenever 
a sly opportunity presented itself, " for the honour of the 
Plj". 

Every human thing muet have : 
and four stopped at the Cross Keyi 
snd barkings of the brats and 
ccatuiea of tbe town-fool. Befere 
could descend, it was necessary th 
•kimid clamber to the ground, to unlock the doors of the 
Tehicle, of which the key was in his pocket, and that other 
UCendanCs should procure a ladder. The expectant towns- 
people gathered-around him, vociferously demanding to know 
iTtDeir frienda were inside, or else under tbe awning on the 
top, made of sacks spread over hoops ; and to all such 
in^iuries the imperturbublo man would only smilingly ans- 
*«, " Ye 'Usee, ye '11 see", as he proceeded in hb duties. Mrs. 
I^Uy, close at his side, changed some of her interest (rom 
Kp^aied inquries about her husband, to a conteniplation of 
«e highly ornamented side of the Fly, on which were dc- 
^Wd the Cross Keys to the life, apd under them tbe name* 
pfllia public vehicle and its proprietors, together with "Latin 
"*e!f" in yellow letters on a waving blue ribbon, to thi» 
effect " Paratus ad agma". And, " Ay, indeed ?" remarked 
Mrs, Doolly— "P-a-r-a-t-usa-t A.r-m-a-(h)! Husha, what 
Jfeat news the fly brings us 1 Why wouldn't the parties bo 
Uiere as well as here, or anywhere else?" 

While the travellers under the awning upon the roof now 
*feptdown, to be embraced and welcomed home by their joyou* 
'•Wnds, theinverand Mr. Hutchinson simultaneously opened 
^* two doors which gave egress to whoever might be inside. 
And at this moment Mrs. Doolly stood at one door and 
Joang Dan D'Arcy at the other ; only two passengers ap- 
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peared in the recesses of the interior of the machine. The 
attorney's wife immediately recognized her husband in the 
person of one of them, and shrieking her delight, held out her 
stout arms as he prepared to descend. Daniel D'Arcy looked 
hard at the second passenger, his limbs slightly trembliDgi 
and his colour coming and going. This person was closel]^ 
wrapped in an ample foreign cloak, which intruded on hii 
face, so that the young man could not at once see aof 
features. As Attorney Doolly moved to meet his wife, Danitt 
M'as farther put out by observing that the object of his 
curiosity, turning still more away from him^ shook haacls 
with his fellow-traveller at parting. "It can't be he", 
thought Dan, *' he would never do that ; but I '11 soon know, 
now he comes out'*. Another interruption took place, how- 
ever. The stranger's light sword became entangled with the 
lawyer's legs, just as he was about to leave the diligenofl^ 
and both gentlemen laughed good humouredly while the ae- 
ci^lent was remedied. " No, no", continued Daniel, ** Marb 
it can never be ! The sword and all tells against it. Mf 
brother has been wrecked crossing the seal or they hsTf 
stopped him on his way to us since he made the land*^. 

Tears filled the lad's eyes ; he turned his head an instaal 
to conceal them ; immediately the stranger, laughing st 
Mr. Hutchinson's proffered ladder, jumped buoyantly upon 
the stones of the street, and almost at the same instant Daniel 
D'Arcy was smote by an open hand upon the shoulder, aid 
chokingly pronouncing each other's names, the brothers eo* 
braced. 

" Come, Dan, let us elude these curious people, and g«* 
home to my mother at once", said Marks, soon embarrassed 
by the gaping and intruding crowd of innkeeper, helpeifj 
driver, passengers, their friends, the little ragged boys, and 
the simpleton. ^ 

" Come", assented Daniel. 

" Are not our horses at hand ?" asked Marks, 

Daniel smiled gloomily, as he answered, *' Horses, Marks P* 
you forget we must walk home, or else ride. to your mother'* 
door upon the backs of two garrons, worth, at a fair valtt** 
tion by Micky Doolly, five shillings a-piece, and no mo*^ 
according to the statute, my lad". 

" Oh, I did indeed forget, Dan ; seven years in Spam, whel« 
the fools couldn't unsaddle me off my pair of barbs, aji 
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Vii off another pw, if I needed them, had put all tLi» 
laughing- matter out of my liead. Let us trudge tlieti, a' 
Giod'i name, sioce the statute says — ao be it". The brothers 
walked am-ia-arm towards the country, Marks having given 
ditection about his luggage. " But tell me, Dan, tny dear 
leUoff. what, under the sky, can Httlo Micky Doolly liave to 
do with valuing horses, or cats, or dogs, or any other thing, 
MMtdiug to the same blessed enactment ?" 

" i 'm glad you ask me", said Daniel. 

"And why ro?" 

"B«o»use, by the way you sjipak of the hound, I see you. 
Jiis't koow your fellow-traveller". 

"What, Dan, my deiir boy I was that Micky ?" 

"It was; the very Mieky our father bad lucked out of his. 
Ut^onship in our kiichen io his thirteenth year, for stealing 
iiiK spoons, and thai you and I, then mere children, helped 
loKt the kennel after down the avenue". 

"Uoly mother I I nevei kaew a feature of his face, nor a, 
toot of his voice, all the way from Dublin ; and, moreover, 
uund him a facetious travelLing companion, and, 1 thought, 
• nan of some gentility of manners and appearance — nay, of 
^iai too. In the name of the fiend— that is, of necromancy 
—bow could little Jlicky turn into this ? — what, who is he 
WW/" 

Daniel described llie attorney's rank and character. 

"And, under the same coojuration, by what road has he. 
SBiwdat it?" 

"Why, Marks, after being kicked out of our kitchen, ha 
JW Wat to one of the new charter schools in the next county 
V*- charitable Protestant gentleman ; in a few years, put as 
*litiiig-clerk out of it — (the base-horn whelp can write) — to 
o|d Seholes, the 'lomey, in this town. Under him, learned 
■i^ pietent trade ; seduced, and tlien married, his daught«r, 
*iln *hom he got Soholes's business after the old curmudgeoa 
*'ed ; buried her ; injproved in the craft of robbing and cheat- 
^ all honest men ; and has lately married a second wife — 
**ly Uafferty, much older than he, who made powers of 
■wney of her huckster's shop at tlie comer of Back Laofi, 
"Baiter — first taking Jude to the church with him, to read 
s himself had done (so he says, at 
Ik about her not conforming in 
' all), because, you see, Marks, thero i 
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law to make every attorney have a Protestant wife, and no- 
other". 

"A law, is there, to such an effect? Grod bless us, 
Daniel, my boy, you grow quite learned in statute know- 
ledge". 

" Do I, Marks ? But no matter, I won't think that you com» 
home from ten years' pleasure in Spain, and seeing the world, 
and making your fortune- — (though I wish it had been any 
other way than by buying and selling and trucking) — and 
studying out of all kinds of learned books in a Spanish college, 
to gibe the poor younger brother who, rather than leave our 
mother at home all alone by herself, stayed behind you JJt 
this accursed country, where he could neither grow wise, nor 
rich, nor — *' (Dan's voice broke) — "happy, no matter how 
poor or ignorant, but only try to make up his mind to see 
such common wretches as Micky Doolly rise in the world, just" 
as fast as he fell lower and lower in it". 

During the latter part of this address, Marks had stood 
still, and looked into his brother's face, not reproachfulljr 
but at first steadfastly, and afterwards tenderly. When Dair 
ended, he said : I 

" Gibe you, Dan ! I ! I, Marks D'Arcy, the brother that, j 
to his fourteenth year, loved you as well as you loved him— ■ 
and that was as well, or better than any other two brotherf \ 
fiver loved, before or since? I, your old and almost only 1 
playfellow, boxing-mate, companion, bed-partner, to the hour i 
I left you for a foreign land ? I — I returned home this even- 
ing to — Come, come, Dan, you didn't mean it". And Marks, 
his eyes moist, seized Daniel's hands, and grasped them fe> 
rently ; and Daniel, giving way to a rough burst, returned 
the pressure as, averting his head, he cried, " No, Marks, no 
—indeed I did not". 

" Something lies on the boy's heart", thought Marks ; but 
suppressing his thought, he proceeded aloud, in a rallying 
tone : — " Tut, I knew so, man alive ; you were only afraid 1 
did not come back to Ireland with the freight of brother'* 
love I took out to Spain from it. But wait ; although thqT 
won't let us make money here, they can't help our getting i^ 
from Spain of our own free earning, so long as the ports BI9 
left open : or even after that, they can't come up to our 
mother's house, and break the lid of her strong box. AxA 
so, Dan, our mother, and you, and I, shall go in finer oolooJ^ 





e but walk out amoog Vm, thfin 

the town or neighbourhood, and " 

" Don't spenk the base upstart's 
krks", ioteimpttid Daniel. 

" Well, and I won't ; and yet, Dan, jrou are a. little bit haril 
the attorney, since so we must now call him. Trust me, 
ing more at large in the world would teach you some ad- 
ration of the talents, at least the industry, and the respect- 
le ambition, which have got him on from what he was to 
»l be is. I have told you before, how pleasant I found his 
rapany in that tedious frost bitten fly, as ihey misname it ; 
idM to the early mischance about the articles of plate in 
» father's house, Dan, why, we can only say that a silver 
Mm carae ready to his hand, inasmuch as he seems to have 
em the very man bom with a silrer spoon in his mouth". 

"He never letyoutnow who he was along the road, Marks?* 
iWDan. 

"No, though I once appeared willing to know". 

"Ay; and yew were not so close with him?" 

"Icertainlymadenosilly mystery of who and what I was". 

"Ayl" repeated Dan, espressively. 

"And", continued Maika, "for that same reason, I now 
linlt higher of him than ever I did ; because, after ascertain- 
■igmy name, the man, as I recollect, was even more pleasing 
Id jiltentive than he had been before". 

"And what does that prove for him ?" 

"That he forgets and forgives, my dear Dan, tons and ours,. 
^6 MTty treatment (sorry enough, however merited) which 
6 received at our hands once upon a time". 

"That 's tnie, Marks. I "11 try to think better of "torney 
Wly, and for your asking, if for no other reason; and, as yon 
ty, keeping here at home so much has spoiled me for looking 
tthese turns of the world as you look at them. Well, I can't 
elp that — 't is home, at any rate.— Stop a bit here, Marks; 
lOuid you know where you are this evening?" motioning 
itli his hand to different sides. 

The brothers had walked about a mile past the town, and 
ow paused at Daniel's desire upon the steps of a stile which 
rf, by a short cut, to their mother's house ; for 
till called, even by Marks, although, as the heir 
«l»le of his deceased father, and of legal years to assert 
lum, he had never yet dreamed of elbowing his mother '" 
■tHOOitoiDed sway over acres and 
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" Should I know where I am, Dan ?** said Marks, as look- 
ing around he repeated his brother's words, only venturing 
to correct one mistake in them, which, we fear, neither the 
Union, nor Emancipation itself, will ever be able wholly to 
beguile from the speech of native Irishmen — (observe, critic— 
ourselves among the number). 

To the point at which they now stopped short, their road 
had been gradually ascending ; and, as they turned to look 
obliquely backward, green height after green height fell from 
its unfencad edge, until over the last and lowest half apr 
peared their little native town, with its spire, its superior aod 
well-known bouses, its limetree in the suburbs, its flour-miiln 
.and its tucking-mill, upon the banks of the suburb streaaif 
and its evening smoke curling up into a sky, once more cleaP 
and frosty. Beyond it stretched the well-recollected meadowij 
€ach bearing its own quaint name, and still intersected wi(b 
the old familiar frame-work, upon which blankets from thft 
tucking-mill were stretched to dry and bleach ; and farther 
still, arose such a hill, and such a hill, crowned with this 
house and that house ; the whole overtopped by the vividlj^ 
recollected mountain, with two peaks, between the conoecting 
•curve of which was caught a glimpse of the seemingly mo* 
tionless sea. 

Half tears and half laughter contended on Marks* faoe^ 
as he looked; and Dan watched him, and not the lan^ 
scape, smiling because his brother smUed. After a moments 
silence, the elder, not changing his regards from the sc^se, 
put out his hand, caught that of the younger^ and theft 
resumed : 

" Yes, the old, old place ; every thing the very, very same, 
-although looking, I know not why, small and shruu^ and. 
peculiar to me. See, Dan, old PhU Homes, the miller, coioei 
out of his little low door, at the back of the flour -mill, just aS: 
he used to do ten years ago, followed by his brown dog, or on* 
very like it, his hands in his pockets, and his coat and hat al 
white as ever. I 'd swear 't is he, though I can't see a featttl*- 
of his face ; and now he sets on the dog to beat about for a 
rat among the dock-leaves and rushes at the edge of the mi^* 
stream. — Dan, do you remember how often it was the veff 
joy of our hearts to help to start a rat by his side, withth6 
two terriers, Snap and Pincher? poor Snap and Pinoherl tf*' 
they alive yet, Dan?" 
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"They are, Murks, tlinngh crippled -with old age ; and I 
icinember wlial yon speak of well". 

"To be swre you do. Why, man-alive, thci'e 's not an acre 
•r land wiihin sight, not a tree or bii;h, not a stock or 
ttoHf, ibat vie have not learned the oame of, side by aide, 

" Not one, I believp, Marks", 

" Utt ! ha I Well, I do believe. Dun, in my turn, never 
ware iwo such inseparables of brothers known or heard of— 
»y, or ever shall be, my boy, speaking of the future — what 
■nj you ?" 

*' 1 Kiy, Works", replied Dan, returning the hearty shake of 
the kand he held, " that no earthly thing ever can — not even 
iiny own troubles — I mean my own wayward hamour — ever 
I WO oome between me and my love for you". 

Daniel D'Aroy erred widely in his augury. 

"Your troubles, my dear fellow? What troubles that I do 
lot know of?" demanded his brother. 

"I took myself up in that word, Marks, and said, my 
hmour ; and you heard me". 

•TJay, but come now, Dan, tbere is « trouble in your 

I "No, nothing", answered Dan, glancing off. 

I "There is! there is! and by the light of day, Dan, you must 
tell me what ! — ay, for the sake of old times and these old 
pUets we again look on together! — Eh, Dan t' do you keep 

' jrouf mind from me?" 

"I have nothing in it to give you, Marks — that is, nothing 
''mb giving — I — " hia lip moved — "I have only beeE 
fwltomysell". 

"iJslen to me, brother. Our interests in this world 
•mi always must he, one. I iim a winner so far, for yo 
Bnich as for myself. Fortune, borne, lot, as well as hand, 
Wirt, and soul, are yours. Come, Dan, my dear brother, 
^"l treat me as a stranger. If yuu have a want, it shall be 
'Oppijed — a wrong tu revenge, it shall be revenged. Nay, 
^ifO agutn, and do not la; hurt witli me, olihnugh it i; 
•wdw point — 1 know that you long for the cultivation 
Wnd these crud lis well as silly laws would not let yoi 

■ W^tp nl home. I ciin iissist yi>u in that way too. burelyj 
'o^f can't fine, banish, or hang one brother for opening i 

I »A by tho Bide of ajioibcr brother. Dan, I say I why, mj 
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V 



dear boy, what 's this ?-*out with it at once, whatever it ii 
—Come**. 

Dan had stood, drawing in, and biting, almost till it bled 
his under lip, his head still turned away. While Marks spok 
on, plentiful tears came from his eyes ; he trembled from ei 
treme and suppressed emotion ; and in answer to his brothei' 
last appeal, he now suddenly fell on Marks' neck, kissing hi 
45heek, and roughly embracing him. Yet still the only avowi 
he would make in words was, '* Thank you, Marks — than 
jou, brother ; but 't is now no use, and indeed you can kea 
nothing from me ; only, and I said it before, I have been 
fool — a cursed, miserable fool — that 's all ! So come up t 
jihe house ; our mother is waiting". 

He left his brother's arms, and led the way in determine 
fiilence ; and they gained the threshold of the house of thd 
birth without any farther explanation. But the reader shal 
not be kept waiting the humour of Daniel D'Arcy, for in sm 
of the chapters immediately following, it is proposed to anti 
cipate the young man's confession of the cause of that giifl 
which he locked up so closely in his heart ; only, that for tbt 
purpose, his historians must be allowed to go back a litde. 



CHAPTER III. 

The father of Daniel and Marks, Hugh D'Arcy, was a po« 
man in his early days, with little to give him place in ^ 
world, excepting his near relationship to a wealthy aW 
ancient family. The youngest of many brothers, he sbaW 
little of the estate which descended in course to the eldesl 
and was about to try his fortune as a volunteer in the servio 
of some foreign prince — the common resource of Rom>i 
Catholic younger brothers in those days, after the laws h* 
passed which totally excluded them from a military comnui 
fiion at home — when fortune dropped a most unexpcctfl' 
favour on his head. • 

His mother's only brother had embraced the establifll^® 
religion, as much, it was hoped, through sincere conviction, < 
irom a wish to elude the dawning perils of William's staWti 
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iook, and to keep whole and entire the considerahle real estats 
dmved from a long line of ancestois. Soonafter, the confor- 
mist married, but his bed was not blessed mih children ; aai 
Although bis chaoge of cieed had much impaired the earlj, 
iffectionate intercourse between him and his still Catholic 
jisler, he wrote to her towards the close of his life, requesting 
« r'mt from one or more of her younger Boas. Two were sent, 
Hugh D'Arcy and another; but neither seemed to succeed ia 
fixing their uncle's good opinion ; and upon a fierce dispute 
wiang between them and their aunt-in-law, who it was 
thought had good sway in her own house, the youths reed ved 
■n intimation to end their visit. Years elapsed after this, and 
4he old gentleman made no advance in favour of his sister's 
, iunily ; but just as Hugh D'Arcy was about to take the step 
■Iready mentioned, his uncle died, and to Hugh's inexpressible 
Emprise, some weeks subsequently, a will was discovered, put- 
' ting him in possession of a great sum of money, accumulated 
Bntbg the life time of the late Jervis Maning, Esquire, by 
&s old process of " levying fines and suffering recoveries'' 
upon his estate — a sum almost sufficient, indeed, to purchase 
for Hugh a new property nearly equal to what his relatiun'f 
liad been. 

This happened in the year 1703, immediately before the 
ttt of Ann, rendering persons of Hugh's religion incapable of 
{nuchaaing any manors, tenements, or hereditaments ; so that 
il was fortunate for him that he lost no time in converting hli 
jersonal property into real. Perhaps it was in some vague 
ipprehension of the future, indeed, that his measures were 
Iwn ; for only a ft'W months had elapsed, when the penui- 
Iwi younger brother, no longer dreaming of fighting his way 
■to iinmortal laurels under the auspices of the French King; 
Ot of the Emperor, became the proprietor of a fertile Iract of 
lud, divided into farms well let and highly profitable, and 
Moooitnodaling him with a respectable, substantial mansian. 
■ .5ln|li D'Arcy was handsome, and but another short interval 
,' <UpBed, until he successfully wooed the portionless youngest 
daughter of B Protestaat neighbour, whgse person, mind, and 
BuniierB, more than reconciled him to her want of fortune; 
wtn sincerely loved him, and who obtained parental permii- 
■im to become his wife, only because she was poor and he wu 
^ ; her zealous father and mother fully conscious that the 
loman Catholic lover — all romance of true love apart— ought 
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to consider himself the obliged and honoured party in the 
negotiation. Before quitting this part of the narration, tbe 
reader is requested to bear in mind the circumstances under 
which Hugh D'Arcy became possessed of the means of retlii* 
ing all this happiness. 

Whatever might have been her parents' sentiments towards 
her husband's religion, Mrs. D'Arcy displayed none on tbat 
tender subject materially calculated to embitter her house- 
hold hearth. Firm in her own creed, she respected what she 
iras bound to consider the errors and prejudices of the man 
flhe loved. A usual calculation of future contingencies took 
place between him and her. The girls who, it was hoped, 
•would spring from their union, were to be Protestants; the 
hoys Catholics. And now arose matter really to call up her 
religious fervour, if it had been very excessive. No girls at 
all appeared, but in their stead, two boys successively ; and 
yet Mrs. D'Arcy evinced no regret at her arrangenient with 
her husband, nor any wish to have him reconsider it. Ptf* 
haps the pride which young mothers generally feel in displiqf- . 
ing male children as the result of their first accouchementt^ 
assisted her philosophy on these occasions. 

But Mrs. D'Arcy soon had reason to regret that her boasted 
ofispring were not girls. In 1709, when Marks was six years 
old, and Daniel four, and that their father and herself beg«» 
to look about them for a fitting Catholic tutor, to lead the 
boys' minds out of the nursery lessons half- learned at home, it 
hecame the law of the land, that no Catholic could teach 
school publicly, or in a private house, or as usher to a Protes- 
tant. In this dilemma, Mrs. D'Arcy delicately hinted to her 
spouse the propriety of engaging a tutor of her own persua- 
sion ; but at first she met a decided refusal from Hugh,, whose 
deeply-rooted prejudices, and, above all, fears of proselytisfflj 
took fire at the hint ; and when, albwing him time to reflect, 
his wife induced him rationally to entertain the subject; when 
she pointed out the immeasurable injury threatened to their 
children from a want of education, and pledged her word that 
she herself would shield them against any supposed religioo* 
interference on the part of a Protestant tutor ; when the 
fond father, and deeply-trusted husband, had thus bec^ 
allowed his second thoughts, and finnlly assented to Mi* 
D'Arcy's plan, another serious inconvenience arose. No Pro- 
testant tutor — such Avas the spirit of the times — could ^ 
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tempted to take np his abode under the roof of a Catbolie 
•qnire for the purpose of educating his Catholic children. 

The amioTis parents were now compelled to depend upon 
flteir own fire-side resouroea exclusively. Mrs, D'Arcy re- 
ielred to add, dny by day, to t3ie already (for the time^ 
respectable education she had received, and day by day im- 
part her acquirements to her boys. Hugh also promised to 
dotbelikeoa hb part; but his task waa the harder. An Irish 
jonnger «on, one hundred and twenty years ago, particularly 
if he showed no extraordinary natural ambition for learnings, 
tfd not often benefit much by hia schoolmaater. The time 
ef ci?il turmoil iu which Hugh D'Arcy bad spent hia youth 
asd boyhood, farther helped lo leave him almost illiterate; 
ie could indeed, after aome study, pen a short epislle, vety 
jfliHnly written, though not as well spelt, on a solemn matter 
rfbtuiness ; and he Imd a vague recollection of Latin giam- 
Sitr, and occasionally would spout with boyish vanity, and 
• doubt of hia own acceptation of their meaning, some of the 
oamples of the first rules of Sjntax, such aa — " Amanlivm 
w tzmoria Ttdintegratio est"; and, " Vir nulla fide — tngenyi 
TOhapuff", — saying nothing of hia attempting now and then 
to oheat his humble tenantry, aa he met them at work in the 
Mds, into a notion that he was a great scholar, by thunder- 
iDg out among them a language of his own invention, not 
'•uliie the — "boskos thromuldo boakos", previously used to 
frighten the lying ParoUes ; but, notwithstanding all this, it 
"M^, in truth, be assertpd, that Hugh D'Arcy had never 
■irived at perfection in even the rudiments of learning. And, 
*8 hi* been premised, hence was the self-imposed task of, 
culeivatitig his mind for his children's sake, at this advanced 
period ^f his life, a heavier responaibility than that incurrei ' 
"3 ^ie wife from the same motive. Let it at once be added^ 
"W he never carried his afectionate resolve into effect. 
"ISiness, he fondly flattered himself, kept his days occupied, 
"•d the evenings were therefore devoted to study ; but, with 
™^ Evening came the love of eas*, entailed upon easy-going 
Slen like him by the happy digestion of dinner, an arm-chair, 
^ a flask of old wine ; and, in a word, Mrs. D'Arcy sooa . 
"■•ttd herself left alone in her noble endeavours to rescue har 
™o hoys from the consequencea of a law, which, ospeciall' 
"the mother's feelings, deserved to be called aa cruel aa 
**• odious. 
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Wliile the readex^s best wishes attend her efforts 

not ^expect a great deal from them. At the first viei 

Appear that Marks and Daniel could only learn fn 

mothex^s instructions what an ordinary English g, 

school would have taught them ; and that, supposi 

ever so amenable and industrious, they had little c 

becoming acquainted with eminent literature, scieni 

4ies, or manly accomplishments. And of one of then 

D'Ajcy, we must not hope the docility and pers< 

which was required fully to take advantage even of 

tion of his gentle mistress. Neither stupid nor re^ 

neither disliHng his book, nor deficient in loye for 

put it into his hand, still the boy allowed a headier 

for out-of-door sports to consume the hours he migl 

bave occupied within the house. One tenant's so 

years his senior, was an enthusiastic angler, and Da 

steal out, at all risksy to follow him along the edge 

neighbouring brooks ; another made kites of extra( 

stature and beauty ; a third, as Daniel grew up, was i 

i^ snaring rabbits ; and the wood-ranger's son proved 

Tidual of surpassing fascinations ; so much so, that 1 

a whole day out with him, nutting, or bird-nest hui 

lying stretched in the partial sunlight upon a gree 

embowered in the woods, listening to his marrellou 

of fairy lore, or of the feats of Finn-mac-coul, or pe] 

the sufferings of the natives of the district from stati 

and its local executioners, was enjoyment which Dani 

not bring himself to forego in deference to his allotte 

of "book-task", or even to his mother's entreaties and 

fltrances. It is true, he never felt perfectly happ^ 

stolen indulgences ; a thought of his mother's frown, o: 

of her regretful tears, always brought a pang to his ] 

the very plenitude of his truantism ; nor was he call( 

conviction of acting unworthy of his rank in neglecl 

opportunities for growing wiser; and many a time 

upon returning in the twilight to his father's ho 

found himself deservedly punished by coldness at t 

side, or by imprisonment in a solitary room, while hi 

considerate and industrious brother sat happy in I 

ther's smiles and in his father's exaggerated praises, 

lias virtuously resolved to mend his ways, and c 

his desultory propensities ; but a bright morning, and 



lux of SLiiimal vivacity, acting upon habit, almost as ibvKriably \ 
wdnced him out again into the open air by a back dot^ or 
imder an insufficient pretence ; and, in short, ho bid fair to 
uke a place in literary acijuirement even humbler than that 
filled by his father, who, by the way, half-infiueaced by a love 
vf ease, half by an ill-defined consciousness that he. ought not 
b interfere in punishing a truant whom, notwithstanding 
folenm promises, he had taken no pains to reclaim, scarcely 
erer exerted parental authority over Daniel's courses, or 
vhen he did, it was in a manner go furious and severe as to 
promise little good efiect ; at the same time that Mis D'Arcy ' 
felt it to be injudicious, and never wished its recurrence. 

or the different conduct of the brothers in the discharge of 
their duties, tivo things are remarkable. Although Marks 
na the more sedulous and biddable boy, he was the more 
lively, — the more laughing and hilarious ; and upon all law- 
fid occasions of sharing Daniel's sports in the fields and woods, 
ihovfed a heart- and-soul relish for them, and a bounding, 
■tUstio spirit of enjoyment, much beyond any thing evinced by 
6x now professed truant himself. Next, it is to be noticei^ 
liat no sense of jealousy of the dutiful and successful Marks, 
-HO envy of the favour in which he stood at home, and, above 
*ll,Do ungenerous dislike of him, because he was mentally 
•uperior, ever stirred in Daniel's bosom to shake the brotherly 
Wb of these two boys, which, as they have been heard mu- 
tually to avow, had never been surpassed by the love of any 
other two. And here was visible the chasm in Daniel's 
*liaracter between waywardness and viciousness — between po- 
lidie good and positive evil. He could not hate his brother 
for eioelling in what he had not the virtue to attempt himself: 
slthoiigh many of the hatreds of this world may be found to 
fring from a facility the contrary way. 

It may even be said, that Daniel's generous feeling of in- 
feriority to Marks increased his love for his brother — at least | 
Waited it in quality. Candidly admitting to his own heart, ■ 
u ^e midst of all his infatuating idleness, that he did wrong, 
'M vtas also able to admit that Marks did right ; and he 
Weemed his consistent fellow- student with the species of 
Weem he would have felt /or hiraaelf, had he equally merited 
'^fiom himself. I 

His brother's bearing towards him, personally, and upou alLI 
'*e«ton» in his regard, through good report and evil report* 
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farther kept aliye poor Daniel's wannest affection. T!ie~ 
truant's transgressions were erer palliated, if not yindieatad^ 
by Marks ; the same smiling face ever ready to welcome him 
home &om his wanderings; the same brotherly embrace wa» 
proffered before they fell asleep, or when they awoke, each 
night and morning, in the little bed common to both dwy 
ing the years of their earlier boyhood ; in Daniel's occasiooil ; 
lapses into industry, Marks would put aside his own book I 
to speed him triumphantly on with his task; and some- 
times, — ^indeed it may be said, often — ^when Daniel ran hame- 
from a remote haunt, after having got worsted in an impru- 
dent contest with a host of pugnacious foes, and whispered H^ 
event to his brother, the sedulous student would fling wmf 
his book altogether, and, in more spirited resistance of paren- 
tal authority than the " mitcher" had ever ventured to dis- 
play, hurry off by his side to the ground of contest, burning 
to renew the baHle for Daniel's honour and glory. In £u^ 
the unusual attachment of the boys, notwithstanding their 
obviously different characters, was commented upon by aH 
who knew them. And some peculiar proofs of this attack-^ 
ment even administered to the jeer of the less sensitiTe or 
more unfeeling. For instance, upon a holiday, both beii^ 
free, they could not bear to lose sight of each other ; and tf" 
accidentally they did become separated, Daniel and Maib 
were to be encountered along the road from their house, or' 
else in the streets of the contiguous town, each proposing to 

every person he met the one monotonous question of "M 

you see Marks ?" or " Did you see^Dan ?" and never ceasing 
the interrogatory until they had again fallen into company. 

Thus, with little variety, their lives passed on, and Maib 
approached his fourteenth year, and Daniel his thirteenth. 
Then occurred something which really proposed a separatioii 
between them. One of their father's elder brothers, an ad- 
Tenturer in early life, as he had been, was known to have 
found his way to Spain, and there, under the protection of a 
cousin previously settled in the country, to have aisdyedat 
great commercial wealth. Between this individual and Hugh 
D'Arcy short letters of greeting, at long intervals, had passed 
since the emigration of the former ; and at last the afflnfiO* 
merchant wrote to Ireland, requesting his brother to send 
out one of his sons to his ©are, chiefly for the purpose rf 
having the boy liberally educated in a land where endowmesl* 
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existed to cdaoate strangen; bat also in tbe'vieworeDlargiag 
his kiiowiedg« of the world, and of pnabUng liim to add to his 
neuu of independence by honourable specojations in traffic. 

At the first glance at the case, Ungh D'Arcy and bis 'wife 
at once destined their truant Daniel to the good fortune pro- 
foaed by fats uncle. But in a future consultation, they felt 
tliU he was not fitted for the ventum cither in the humblest 
literary acquiretneate, or in habits, and perhaps temper and 
duvacter: and they naturally disliked sending out a son of 
ttor's who seemed unlikely to do them credit, to please hia 
nniile, or to succeed in the scheme proposed for the adraD> 
Oiga of the whole family. In turning their eyes and hopes 
Vfan Marks, another demur temporarily arose. He was bis 
fttker's heir, and the world might presume, not necessitated 
le leave hia father's house for the attainment of money. But, 
iH the loosely-judging world say what it might, the worthy 
'(W^le knew to the contrary. Hugh D'Arcy was an extrava- 
pDl man, though not brilliant or showy in the style of his 
Qcpeniliture ; he lored an open house and table, and almost 
Wry day in the year had his liking gratified ; and this, work- 
iftg alnng with easy and indolent habits, as to the real state 
'ofliis rent-roll, promised to lessen the extent of his recently- 
paoliased acres. New statutes, of surpassing wisdom, had 
ilio been enaetpd of lal«, by virtue of which his most profit- 
•Mftfatms materially decreased in value to him, as well as to 
Iwt leasehold occupiers ; and, in fact, the eldest son and heir 
"Of Hogh D'Arcy appeared, from these reasons, to stand as 
&Beli in need of a timely supply of substantial money, as did 
ththatnble cadet of the family ; npon which conclusion he 
"Mient to Spain, — a university education in that country 
'■sing put fonvard as the sole cause of his temporary cKpatria- 
"OB, and in his mother's breast, certainly not rating as the 
lewi motive for it, 

Duiel could not remain insensible to the fact of bis having 
«« i good chance of making his fortune on account of his 
itiBl of common education — of having lost it, in truth, by his 
"I'll fault ; and yet he did not regard his brother's triumph 
•I'ti any invidious feelings. He appeared reflective and sad- 
*»ed, indeed, for days previous to Marks' departure ; bnt it 
*w grief at separating from the brother of his soul which 
""iKMt bim : or, if his thoughts did revert to their relative 
'^rits, and to the advantage he had tbrown away, and Marks 
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appropriatedi poor Daniel onlj blamed himself, and tnggedb 
at his heart to arouse it into good dispositions for the future* 

Never, since the hour he could enjoj sports and exercises- 
under the open sky, had Daniel stayed so long at a time within- 
doors as during the days spent by his mother and Marks in.', 
preparing for the land journey and voyage of the latter. 
Speaking little and eating little, he was contented to stand 
in a comer of the room, remote from their bustle, his large^ 
expressive blue eyes watching every movement of the two- 
beings most dear to him ; or when they went into another 
room, he would sadly follow after ; and if mother or brother, 
turning quickly, surprised him in silent dejection, the moodj^ 
Daniel endeavoured to smile and walked away. The sight 
before the eventful morning of Marks' departure, their mother' 
stole into the boys' room at an early hour, to note how the/ 
slept ; — they were awake weeping in each other's arms, w 
kissed them in her own not unhappy tears, and bidding them- 
take repose, left them : returning from her own chamber t(K 
wards morning, she found Marks in a deep exhausted slumber, 
while Daniel still lay broad awake, and still weeping, with his- 
arm round his brother's neck, but doing his utmost to smother 
his sobs, that he might not disturb the sleeper. 

Hugh D'Arcy was to accompany his eldest son to Dublin: 
there, a friend had engaged to introduce him to the captain of i 
a vessel prepared to sail for a Spanish port. It had not been, 
arranged that Daniel should also see Marks as far as Dublin, 
and he put in no claim for the indulgence. The hired car- 
riage and horses stood at the door. Marks, greatly agitated,- 
knelt for his mother's blessing. He received it with a fervid; 
embrace, and, still half-kneeling, turned with outstretched- 
arms to Daniel : and Daniel flew to him, but it was not to bU 
him farewell. "No, Marks, no ! no !" he ciied, in a startling 
burst of grief, as he dragged him off his knees — " no ! nof 
— stamping impatiently and furiously, " time enough itt 
Dublin ! — ^time enough in Dublin I" Father and mother re- 
monstrated, and the former hurried Marks alone to the car*- 
riage : but the now thoroughly-aroused Daniel would cany 
his point. Darting forward, he clung to the wheels of tbO' 
vehicle with a desperation and a despotic clamour that nothing- 
but cruel force could overcome ; and finally, the young tyrantr 
all unprovided and unclad for a journey, sat in the carri«8^ 
by his brother, holding him tight all the way to DubUn. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



R last words which Marks D'Arcy addressed to his brotJier, 

■they parted tit the water's edg«, were : " Daniel, mind your 

nhk now for onr mother; she will have only you to teach"; 

|l tie sorrowing and remorseful Daniel returned home with 

fciiuher, determined to do wonders in furtherance of the ad- 

mt. And for a long time he was indeed a persevering sta- 

pl; but he now had to contetvd not only with old predilec- 

tifor fields, and streams, and woods, and idle liberty, but 

h an inaptness to commit to memory, to comprehend, and, 

1% all, to Like his tasks, which contrary habits of mind had 

I fix in him. His mother perceived this, and at first 

d her zeal to regenerate his mental powers ; but 

Biy confessed to herself, with a sigb, bow hopeless was her 

,e pupil, always shrewd and observant, but most so upon 

ots in which his heart was concerned, suspected her fore- 

BBgs, and felt accordingly discouraged. A gloom came 

this spirit, cast forth by his conscientious self-reproach of 

■former misdoings, and by a despair of ever being able to 

»dy their bad effects upon his capabilities for learning ; 

■ he felt the beginning of the greatest curse entailed by 

MBBe" and abuse of opportunity at any age,— namely, thd 

k and wroag-headed conviction, that he was doomed to 

Ive in all pursuits of excellence— doomed to it even in his 

Pwant of will to act upon his own abundant power. 

WBl for more than a year poor Daniel eat docilely at his 

mer's side, or fixed in the seat she had pointad out as hia 

puce of study, until her return to hear him rehearse his task ; 

lerer weeping over the disheartening prepossessions of Ws 

^"d in her presence ; humble under her rebuke ; galled to 

™^ Soul's quick that he should still merit it ; and all for love 

™ oev and of his brother Marks, He would have given worlds 

- ^call the past, or to make the present and the future pro- 

<if i? for their dear, dear safces, and that he might be worthy 

,, ^*^ing their son and their brother, and of being loved by 

^***- as they were loved by him. Sometimes, whBn he did 

^^'**«ntarily sucoeed in pleasing hia mother and himself, and 

^^^^i Klthoagh her manner was never chilling or too severe^ 

lal praise, Daniel would n 
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closer to her's, put out his left band to receive Her band, and 
with his right holding down the book, bang his head to hide the 
crimsoning joy of his face, and the bursting tears, until despite 
his precautions, the mother saw them dropping on bis fingei^ 
and then her quick embrace and kiss, and her muimored 
blessing of love and pity — and aboye all, her bastj retarait 
irom the room — ^left him. a very happy creatur&i 
. The poor boy deserved greater success than he attaiBe^ 
for his brave efforts at this period of his life to curb a yisj* 
ward nature and keep down habitual longings. The son cC 
spring or of summer, quivering into the window of his plaoi 
•of study through broken screens of green leaves, and sniiinf 
bim out to well-known haunts, and to the sports which muk 
them memorable ; the brisk twitter of small birds near tiM 
•casement, or the steady flight of greater ones, caught paaoBg 
across the square bit of blue sky framed by its dimension; 
the bubble of the brook, heard afar off; the cooing of Ike 
wood-pigeons in the recesses of their leafy home; the too- 
familiar whoop and shout of his old fellow-truant, the wood* 
Tanger's son, set up as much to wile him abroad, as for vsf 
legitimate purpose of his calling ; all these were sore temptfr* 
tions to Daniel ; ye.t, for a season he overcame them ; and 
^although sometimes with a froward flt of impatience) turned 
his back upon the window, stopped his ears with his thumbs^ 
4md fixed his eyes on the page over which his spirit had no 
ipaastery. 

But Daniel D*Arcy gained his fifteenth year, and could nel 
yet read distinctly, and in the art of writing was still ezcdM 
by his father. Upon one occeision he made a great, tbon^ 
ultimately, a vague and vain effort, to wield his pen. Marks 
wrote him a long letter from Spain. It was read to himbf 
his mother, and then given into his possession. For maaf 
succeeding days he did not go out during his allotted hoartf 
of play, but locked himself into his sleeping chamber ; and 
when Mrs. D'Arcy was able to solve the mystery of his oon^ 
duct, she found that he had employed himself in trying to cepf 
his brother's epistle, imitating elaborately every turn of ertf/ 
letter, but so clumsily withal, that at a glance it was evident 
that mindi^had not presided over the task. 

In the course of the next year his tutoress became ill, tai 
bis regular lessons, such as they had been, were interrupted 
is. consequence. When she could leave her bed and sit xf^ 
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■he was Btitl loo languid to call him to lier tide. Hopelessness 
of his success also helped to wean her former energy and zeal 
from its object; and this Daniel still saw, and still without 
lepTOach of any one but himself. The only increased bad 
result to his mind and heart was a deepening over them of the 
sbadow of self-distrust, ^elf-disrespect, and a belief of fore- 
doomed infelicity. And now when fears for his mother's life 
bad subsided, be gradually fell into all his old habits, undef | 
sew modifications. Uli sports abroad took a manly charao j 
ler, so far as the law permitted him to indulge in them ; for 
ititill be noticed, that no person of Daniel's creed could at 
this time keep a horse fit for the hunting field, or carry fire- 
inns to bring down a bird. The wood-ranger's son became 
n-clioBcn as his trusty companion — and here Daniel must not 
lie accused of the mean propensity which would lead him to 
■dect an infeiior crony, when he might have adopted or in- 
ixiui the friendship of an equal ; for, in truth, no lads of hi> 
■oim rank were Bufficieaily near in his neighbourhood to per- 
' >iut of a choice ; and as his father could not keep a carriitge, 
fie the same reason that he could not go htmting and fowling, 
nmote visiting was out of the question. 
The youth so often spoken of, the wood-ranger's son, may 
' be suspected of disingenuous views in devoting himself to 
' Daniel. Mrs. D'Arcy was often at a loss to account for the 
•idden waste of her son's pocket-money ; and though Dan 
iniuid confess nothmg, she believed the individual alluded to 
conld give her full information on the subject. She mada 
■D^niries into the character of Dinny, the lad's name, and 
lowd it of a doubtful kind. He was fast rising in fame as one 
llUlig the lead at all rustic revels of the time ; and a confidea> 
tal Kout once hinted to her that Dan D'Arcy had been noticed 
••joining Dinny in some of his low indulgences. 

This roused all the feare of the mother and the lady ; ani. 
"X next evening upon which Daniel absented himself from 
hrane, she took her husband's arm, and walked in the directioa 
sf a certain mean cabaret of no creditable character, deler- 
™iied to confront and confound her unhappy son, should 
*M him issue forth across its threshold. Huch a demonsi 
^0)1 of his misdoings was not, however, preparing for her; 
"Igh she stumbled on another scarce less grievous. 
husband and she had not walked many steps from theiSj 
t her toe touched something on the ground; sbmi 
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I stoopecl, and picked up a parcel, having for its corer a cartun 
r "written paper which she knew to have been in Daniel's pu- 
session. She opened it, and found huddled together, roUi at' 
gay ribbons, a flaming silk neck -handkerchief, of the kind 
then worn by young females, and some paltry trinkets. 

"Tbese, ^Ir. D'Arcy", said the penetrating lady to her 
spouse, " are loose love-gifts, purchased by Daniel at the last 
fair for some mean person — some designing low creatUT&— 
trought under the wretched boy's notice by that still mote 
designing knave, Denis Haggerty : and, believe me, he left the- 
liouse this evening to present them to her, though here he hsi 
dropped them in hia discreditable haste". 

" What, Madam D'Arcy !" answered her husband, jollily, 

>*'(mr Daniel a love-maker so soon! The young jackanapes! 
*t is an early notion". 
" For shame, Hugh", resumed the Indy, " to treat so ligltly- 
■what may be the boy's first step to degradation and other eft^ 
consequences". 

" Degradation I tilly-volly, dame ; the boy is a boy, joie, 
inow, not a sheep-faced girl ; look at me, his father, that now^ 
hold an honoured place at your virtuous side ; am I degraded? 
am I ruined ? and yet, jay dear, at liis age — ay, even at hi« 
age, if not before it — for human creatures are human creatnrMr 
you see, and truth may out at last — " 

" Tour pardon, husband, there is no necessity that it shonli ' 
— Oh, my poor unconscious Daniel 1 Would to heaven our 
dear Marks were at home to advise and guide him from sodt 
courses". 

"Ay, my dear, all would be right then; no fear of your 
Miss Molly ever vexing us in this way, I warrant yon". 

The conversation was turned by Mrs, D'Arcy proposing M 
pursue the path through the outskirts of a near wood, in order 
to get within prudent view of the dingy sheebeen house she 
sought, and watch, unseen, the expected entrance or ejcit gf 
Daniel into, or out of, a place so ill-suited to his years and rank 
in the world. Hugh D'Arcy assented with "hearty good- 
Trill", declaring himself fully willing to flog his son home froni 
the door-stone, in case an opportunity should occur : for this, 
indeed, supposed an offence which came within his compre- 
hension ; particularly as — to use his own words — " the younj 
disgrace of his family had no need to darken the door of 4 
«liee been -house, when it was otii-j a^wQ4.V^-«ft,\'B.a.^nteeIf 
anug way, with liis own Sa0tteT^a^i\aa<ii(iY%s«5Ari'. i 
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couple accordingly walked along the path whicl 
-wonnd through the borders of llie wood. It was a fine MaJ 
ertDiog — the evening, indeed, of the first day of May, upoiw 
which, irom morning to night, syllabub, of a peculiar Irish. 
admixture, was, and (though not ao generally) Btill is, quaffed 
in the open air, upon a hill side, or in a fair sequestered mea- 
dow, or in a grove, wood, or plantation, throughout Ireland. 
Iff. and Mrs. C Ajcy had not proceeded far between the stems' 
of the trees, which budded freahly and tenderly over their 
luada, when from some near retreat, a little farther iuto the 
Kclusious of the wood, they heard young voices, male and. 
femBle, in joyous conversation and loud laughter ; and it struck 
upon the lady's heart that the cadences of one of the party 
yiSK those of Daniel. Communicating her suspicioBS to her* 
ipoase, he agreed^ with a gleeteh smile very far from his wife's 
falinga or purpose, to tread cautiously in the direction of tho 
Toices, and, if possible, note unperceived the individuals who, 
Mnt them forth. 

Before gaining any point from which an observation could, 
n made, both became assured that their son was one of the 
Jet hidden roysterers ; his tones seemed raised in rather boi*- 
leroui, though merry expostulation, with an affectedly coy 
i'roiaie companion ; and one might snppose, while he insisted 
tod jeered, and remonstrated, and petitioned, and while she- 
i^pulaed, and laughed, and mocked at him in her turn, that 
•{•e young pair did not sic far asunder, or sit very quietly 
*"her. Meantime, they could not be quite telg'h-tite, for two 
other voices, at the least, were heard similarly intonated and, 
"oonpied, and both clamours came from the same spot. 

The worthy couple had stopped unconsciously, though some-. 
*h8t invidiously, to listen, when — " D' you hear that. Madam 
~ Aroy ?" demanded Hugh, in a whisper, laying his hand oa, 
^la wife's arm, and looking with mock alarm into ' 
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"Something as like the sound — (or it used to be 
*^t to school) — of four lips, and right young ones too, meet- 
•^g and parting of a sudden, as ever I heard 
»*ered Hugh. 

" Poh, my dear, let us avoid these young people, however^ 
"ley may be emplsyed", resumed the good lady, now uni" 
"ending her husband's untimely and, she felt, unworthy 
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rooUT, just as a lotid peal of laughter sncceeded to a prcvioai 
break, only interrupted by the sound spoken of by hia father, 
in Daniel's very unusual volubility and still more uourasl 
hilarity. And as she stepped on to leave the wood without 
farther scrutiny — for now s!ie felt the delicate disinclination 
of a. parent and a lady to over-whelm her child with a conscioas- 
ness of her knowledge of his indiscretion— an unexpected gap 
in Ihe brushwood allowed her, unnoticed by the young truants, 
to assure lier eyes that " the scapegrace", as hia father callei 
him, was indeed enjoying himaelf by the side of a pretty rea- 
btirnt girl (almost a child, indeed), known to Mrs. D'Ajcy ta 
the sister of Dinny Haggerty ; while Dinny himself sat >ta 
little distance on the matted grass, equally attentive to a ytrang 
female of more advanced years than Daniel's holiday divinity. 
And at a second hasty glance, the a£B.icted mother could ensily 
account for the remarkable Tivacity and boisterousness of ha 
chdraoteristically sombre Daniel ; — noggins,* half full of sylU- 
bub, lay at the feet of the May-day revellers, and under tin 
Bpell of the potent beverage he was half intoxicated. 

" This, indeed, must be looked after", said Mrs. D'Arcy, a 
she and her spouse now shaped their course back again to ihs 

"Buzz, darling I let the poor mump of a boy alone", cran- 
flelled Hugh. "Lord knows, and we know, it's seldom be 
has such a play-hour; and it "will do him good, MadamD'An^i 
instead of harm. Wait till you see how sweet tempered hell 
begin to look from to-morrow morning out. I know it ftoffl 
experience". 

" My dear husband", insisted Mrs. D'Arcy, " to say nothing 
of my right, as a lady, to regard this matter differently from 
you, let me inform you why both of us should consider it 
aeriously. Here is a new fold of the budding of Danitd'i 
nature displaying itself stealthily, away from our observatiaiii 
out of the climate and atmosphere of home, and carrying a 
show, as if it shrank from the notice, not to say the apprOTflJ) 
of our eyes ; which, on the contrary, had the boy's heart and 
habits been sound, ought not, and doubtless, in proper season 
amd circumstances, would not, have made him feel a fear of 
being observed". 
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id that '3 true", concurred her spouse, who ceTer 
om his lady, when once she set her mind against 
expressed it in the kind of exalted language usual with 
aa, and of which her last speech is an instance. 

"Wherefore", she continued, "admitting for an instant, 
(though my heart does not and never can really admit it)^ 
yoxa notion of the present harmlessness of Daniel's pastime"-—-' 
(Hugh smiled at the word) — "indiscretion", pursued his ladyj 
taking herself up, "we must guard, nevertheless, Mr. D'AroyJH 
against its future chances, when momentary folly may beooma-i 
hibitual liking, and the honour and dignity of two ancient 
iamilies be sacrificed thereto. — You agree, my dear?" 

"By all means, darling of the world; only, how are we to 
guard against all that misfortime you have described in such 
beautiful speech ? I don't think a book will do it, now, at 
least, by reason it never did it before — barring a book that he 
can stick a pin into, between the leaves, and cry, ' one, two, 
three, and a purty picture I' " 

"My love", pursued Mrs, D'Ajcy, "I grant, in my turn, 
tiiat something like the interest which now takes the poor boy 
(rat of doors, must meet him within doors, sanctioned by patei- 
mJ tolerance and approval". 

'' What, Madam D'Arcy ? would you hire little Jinny 
S^Tty as one of the housewomen ?" 

"Hugh, Hugh!" remonstrated the lady, in a half oSendect' 
totte, " when will you keep your thoughts running within 
'*o>inds ? I pray you, note me well. The ]ad shall meet female 
^Oipanions at home, but female companions of his own rank 
■Wl-d quality". 

•'Beautiful, my dear! — elegant 1— the right, motherly, 
^^risiiaa thing ; — and where will you come by them, tlie litlie 

It? I never heard of any of the kind in our neighbour- 
uotl 
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^k^, Donovan, your now neighbour, my dear, a gentleman 
own persuasion, who came a-visilJng to us yesterday — " 
I, deaf; and who left the black North, because people 
another persuasion made it too hot to hold him", interrupted 
^*e» husband. 

"Notnatter", resumed Mrs. D'Arcy ; "hehastwodaughtera. 
1 SBw lliem when you allowed me to go alone towelcume "" 
■Jtinuvan to our neighbourhood, and they shall come ov' 
"*e lionae, with your consent ; and I know a reason why 
""gybftteBpted to coma oflen". 
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Hugh D*Arcy fully consented, and bis wife took her n- 
^olution,-— one fraught with disasters and sufferings to her 
^amily^ 



CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. D'Arct was right in believing that Daniel made too 
free with the syllabub before she and her husband came upon 
his revel-hall in the wood ; and it must be confessed that, 
;after her unobserved retreat homeward, he quaffed still 
another noggin-full. In fact, it was rather late at night 
when his mother heard his irregular and cowardly knock at 
a backdoor; and then, stepping between the servants and 
their duty, she let him in with her own hand, confronted hua 
silently, and not severely, inside the threshold, where, with a 
wretchedly pale face, rolling eyes, swimming head, and 
wavering limbs, he stood gazing at her ; lighted him up to 
his bed-chamber, occasionally assisting him as he reeled from 
•tiide to side ; and after he had sunk in a chair, presented him 
with his lost-and- found bundle of love-gifts, merely saying: 

^< I am glad I stumbled on them, Daniel, for the sake of 
whatever worthy object you intended should win and wear 
them — Good-night, my son, and God bless you!" and left 
iiim. 

In a few seconds she stole back softly to his door to note 
the effect of her treatment upon him. So far as she could 
judge, it was as she had anticipated. All the while she had 
been in his presence, he did not attempt to utter a word, or 
even to meet her eye, after their first mute encounter at the 
back-door. Now, giving vent to some startling imprecation^ 
against the parcel she had handed him, against Jenny Hag* 
•gerty, and against himself, she heard him dash the tal^ 
telling love-tokens against the floor, start up, stamp oV^ 
them again and again, and finally tear them to pieces with*^ 
his mother believed — his teeth as well as his hands. Th^ 
he sank once more in his chair, grew silent, and after a lol^ 
interval, burst into loud sobs, after pronouncing her nat^® 
tenderly and self-reproachingly. His mind changing, 1>^ 



Boddenly flung hiraself oa his knees, but muttering — "No, 
no — not yet — I 'm not fit yet—" slowly arose, walked to his 
iresaing-table, as steadily as was possible, bathed his lace, 
strode back to the end of his bed, knelt a second time, and 
began to pray in a loud tone, accusing himself, and promising 
largely for the future ; and it was evident that he now 
thDDglit himself quite sober enough to go through his devo- 
tions, although his mother concluded very differently from 
hii whole mode of engaging in them. Finally he got up, 
and prepared for bed, takmg a long time to perform the task 
of undressing; and when Mrs. D'Arcystept into the chamber 
to see that all was safe, as soon as he gave proofs of being 
soQiid asleep, she found that each article of his dress had 
been carefully and methodically put away, for the first time 
in his life, donbtltss lo prepare conviction for himself against 
morning, that he had not been so very much overcome ; 
slthough at the same time he had forgotten to extinguish 
his candle, or even to place it out of imminent danger of 
Kiting the house on fire. 

Daniel awoke at an unusually late hour nsKt morning, 
^e position of the matured sunshine on the wall of the room 
told him that he had overslept himself. The next moment, 
nii mind rolled back upon him a sickening, appalling tide 
of recoUections, and the still unsubdued syllabub added its 
pkysical commotion of head and stomach. Daniel B'Arcy 
Vu already punished as he deserved. 

Within the next hour he was descending to the parlour, 
yivh a slow and conscious step, having first gathered up 
*'«y scrap of the fragments of Jinny Haggerty's intercepted 
pieient, and hid them in his breast, until a convenient 
fnoment should occur to consign them to destruction. Enter> 
ing the apartment, after a pause of hesitation, which to his 
proud spirit was anguish, he found himself alone. Breakfast 
nt one person was set out on a side-table. He summoned s 
tenant, and inquired after his father and mother. His father 
^>s walking about the pleasure ground ; his mother had gone 
out, many hours ago, after the usual time of breakfast. 

"Many hours ago!" — groaned Daniel, sitting down to hta 
*<''ilary meal. Upon what business was his mother absent ? 
ne again asked. The servant did not know. Had she gon9 
'""Mds the town ? — No — but in what other diieotion coulij 
iiot be slated to him. 
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The servant retiied, amd Daniel looked at the cold-mea^. 
the Remains of a pasty, and the flagon of ale deetined for hv 
l)reakfast ; but stood up, oyercome by nausea, and unable to 
eat a mouthful ; and he felt what an unnatural, what a dii^ 
gusting thing it was, to see a young healthy lad, like him, 
turning from his usual and necessary meaJ, at a late hour, upoa 
that sparkling May morning. 

He walked to an open window. His father crossed it; re- 
cognized him ; stopt ; and putting in his head, spoke as fol-^ 
lows : — " So, you scapegrace ; you came home disguised ia 
syllabub, last night : mark what I tell you ; if I ever find joi 
doing so again — if ever you forget yourself so far as to dnnk 
liquor of any kind with low people, out of your own houses 
when you can drink the best, and plenty of it, every night of 
your life, with your equals, at home in your own house — ^by the 
hand of my body ! I *11 disown you for your father's and mo- 
ther's son, and turn you out to herd with the company you like 
best — ** and, after flourishing his stick, the incensed paieot 
walked away. 

This little disturbed Daniel ; nay, it partially relieved ]ii% 
for he knew that, so far as his father's wrath was to be feared, 
it had now passed ofl*. But he had slight awe of wrath of sndi 
a kind at any time, and at present it weighed nought. It wa» 
his mother he dreaded to meet. Her dignified resentment for 
an outrage committed against her love, her cares, her taste% 
arose, in prospect, with a power to which he quailed : and yet 
his own love for her had most to do in the feeling. Again and 
again he asked himself whither had she gone ? and, each time, 
with a vague foreboding that her abrupt and unaccomitable 
absence would prove connected with her anger towards hinij 
and with some terrible though fitting punishment for his un^ 
endurable offence. 

Unconsciously prompted to dispose himself decorously and 
humbly for her return, whatever it might produce, he stole 
back to his bed-chamber, and allo^ving Mrs. D'Arcy's confiden- 
tial maid to see him retire, loaded with books, there sat down, 
and very vainly laboured to fix his mind in study. Dinne^ 
hour drew on, and he heard his mother enter the house, talk- 
ing cheerily with some strangers who accompanied her. Cun- 
oaity now began to relieve the monotony of his fears and 
remorse. An unusual bustle arose in the house, as If of p^ 
parations for hospitably entertaining the unknown visitor*' 
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Hit mterest increased : he set his door ajar, and listened. Pre- 
•ently a peal of uirrry laughter readied him from the retiring 
room,— ihe laixgbter of young, female voices. He stepped out 
afhix (jhamber, impulsiTely hurrjing to present himself to the 
Sompany ; but the sincere consciouifnesa of not meriting to joia 
lis mother and hei friends, until he should have previously 
cnelt nt her feet and received her pardon, checked him, and 
K re-entered his solitSiry room. 

Some time after, a slow step approached his door. He set- 
Jed himself studiously in hia chair, rested his temples on hia 
slenched hands, und assumed all the outward symptoms of 
leep attention to his book. The door was slowly pushed open ; 
l>« prepared himself for the worst ; it was only his mother's 
insid hearing him hia dinner, and the girl's cautious move- 
Units had been the result of her care of ihe Load she carried 
b )\er hands. 

**! am not to dine below then, Nancy ?'' he demanded, in a 
rabdued tone. 

Nancy supposed not, inasmuch as his molher had ordered 
tdi dinDer to be prepared, and taken up to him, that the ser- 
Tmts might be left free to attend to the getting ready " the 
nU dinner for Mr. Donovan and his two lily- fair daughters, 
Biehansomest pair of young quality" Nancy had ever set an 
•ye upon, 

"Very well", Daniel said, slung to the quick — the punish- 
Bieal was growing too much for bis nature, "' and now, Nancy, 
*ake yourself down jtaira again", he routlered, in a sulky tone, 
"sad that hodge-podge along with you, I want no dinner 

"Hasther Dnn, a-voumeen, think of what you 're bidding 
nw do", expostulated Nancy. " You know this is not the way 
to come over the mother, and the mother that loves you too, 
fiir til she puts on, to make you sorry for last night's doings", 
ri sorry already", anawertd Dan, a little touched, and 
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"I'll go bail you are, Masther Dan ; for it 's not in yoor 
l»«t to be anything else — only you have a right to the sorrow 
'at a start, your mother thinks, and so I think too, that ever 
lid Always was your friend, and had the good word for you 
^ the wiiole house, now and then ; not in regard o' the sup 
^ ijrllahub, that the best of us might happen to take of on odd 
'"Be, barring that you 'le hardly enough of a man yet ti 
18 
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getting that a- way, as men do ; but ocb, Mastber Dan, hoikej 
it 's that young sthreet^ Jinny Haggerty, that *8 the worst o' tb( 
business ! a creature of her poor way o' life, and your inferior 
twenty thousand times over, and no more nor a Httle minx of 
a child into the bargain. Fie, for shame, Masther Dan I" con- 
tinued Nancy, who was a well-favoured girl of twenty, and 
who perhaps had a vague notion that it would have been a 
much more decorous thing if her young master had tried his 
incipient gallantry upon a comely maid-servant of about that 

*' Well, Nancy, and sure 't was less harm in a little boy, 
like me, to play push-pin for kisses, with a little girl like Jinny, 
than, as you say, to be setting myself up for a man before my 
time, by the side of a great big woman ?" 

^^ Great big woman, Masther Dan I who talks of a great big 
woman ? is n't there a medium in all things ? And I tell you 
i)nce again, there would n't be half as much shame or scandal^ 
60 there would n't, if yoUr early notions fixed themselves on a 
'sponsible colleen, of years to put you right when you *d be 
for going astray, and taching you how to behave yourself ii^ 
time". 

" Would n't there, Nancy ?" asked Daniel, rising, — his sulky 
tumour now wiled away. 

" No, and in troth, there would n't. Aisy now. Sir, I bid 
you I" as Dan made a chivalrous jump to her neck. " Musha, 
may I never die in sin, but if you go for to go on with any of 
your Jinny Haggerty ways with me, I 'II—," Nanc/* 
Bpeech was for an instant interrupted — " Well, now", she con- 
tinued, standing in feigned amazement and anger, while he 
Tetired to his seat, smiling gloomily — " Holy death to vofif 
Masther Dan, but you *re the bouldest bit of a gargoon ertf 
came to your years, any how ; and it *s in my mind to tell yoo^ 
mother as much this blessed day, if you do n't mind your man* 
Hers, instead of my going to heap story on story, to make he* 
believe, poor lady, that you 're such a great penitent in yoo^ 
Toom here". 

*' You would n't do [me so bad a turn as that, I 'm sur^ 
Nancy". 

*' Do n't be too sure. Sir ; but will you ate your good dinn^ 
now, and not be wasting yourself to a notamy, jest for spi** 
agin us all ? To say nothing o' vexing the misthress entirel/f 
hy bidding me take it down stairs. — Come, Masther D^ 




sure, it 's tbe first marsel '11 enter your moulb to-day, poor 1 
gu^oa". J 

"Well, and I will, Nancy, only you must do one tiling for J 
ue". 

"And what 'ud that be, Maather Dan?" stepping back iiL 
sSccted precaatioQ. But Dau 'was not now thinking of her. 

"Say another good word for nie to my mother, Nance, and 
hil her I am sorry to death, and send my petition to see her ; 
lecause I won't go down till she forgives me — not out of spite, 
Nancy, but out of duty to her". 

"To be sure I will, Sir, and glad to ssy or do any thing for 
your sake, — for my misthress's, I mane, and your's along 
»ith it". 

" Thank'ee, Nance ; and so, Mr. Donovan has two such hand- 
lome daughters, you tell me?" 

" Am I to Bay that to your mother into the bargain, Mas*' 
Ihtt Dan ?" 

" Not for the world wide, Nanee ; and I guess what _ 

fcepnning to laugh at me for; but, indeed, Nance, 1 long 

I Biike friends with my mother, as much at to go down and 

Jar new beauties". 
I " Make haste with your dinner then, and I '11 do what I can 
I fa you ; and stay quiet in your chair now, Masther Dan, and 

itt me go paceably out o' the room". 
' Again Daniel entertained no notions derogatory to the as- 
I 'otned prudery of Nance, but her superfluous exhortations 
I Bioted to him a repetition of a former ofience, and ere she 
cnild or would gain the door, his arms were a second time 
Wtiiid her neck, and a preliminary little struggle engaged in, 
tien the door opened, and Mrs. D'Arcy stood on its thresh- 
old. 
With a self-exorcising shriek, Nancy flew down st^s. 
I Caniel remiuned motionless, overwhelmed with confusion, and | 
1 ■iRnewhat dogged, as wat the way of his nature when conod 
I fcniled in even what he knew to be a heinous fault. M 

I "So, Daniel", began his mother, after a severe pause, dur-l 
I "Ig which her eyes dwelt on him, " great as was the cause of 
I ly anger against you, last night, you see me here, anticipating 
I *iy Own resolutions, in the hope of finding you fitly prepared 
to Wcept my forgiveness — and is it thus I find you, after all ? 
"-Not content with your shameful conduct in the wood, yei 
luday evening, and still in disgrace oa that account, you b 
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gk). Sir, do you, to wanton away tlie time of the most £aci«^ 
serving-maiden under your mother's roof?" 

Daniel muttered something, of which "very sorry** — ** un- 
fortunate boy" — (meaning himself) ^ — were the only audibte 
phrases. 

" Unfortunate boy, indeed 1" repeated Mrs. D'Arcy, tuming^ 

" Mother, mother'*, cried Dan, " and won't you let me kneel 
down, now, and say you forgive me, as you meant to say, when 
you came up stairs ?*' 

" This new offence cannot be so soon over looked. Sir", she^ 
answered, still retiring. 

" D n then !" exclaimed Daniel, pushing his chair about 

the room, '^ and the curse that is on me stick to me, since I 
am so hardly treated ! — not to be let to be sorry, when I dfi^ 
sorry I and kept in this room from the first visitors of my owft 
age, and my equals, that ever came to the moping house !— 
D n, I say !" — and again he pushed his chair about. 

His mother walked back into the chamber, shocked at the 
most violent proof he had ever given of a temper which, how- 
ever, according to common phraseology, she knew to be " very 
near him". Her absolute presence checked Dan's fury ; indeed^ 
hs would not have given way to it had she been previously i» 
the room, nor yet, so wayward is the human bosom, had she 
been quite out of hearing ; and now he stood leaning his fore* 
head to the wall, sobbing passionately. 

" Look at me, Daniel", said Mrs. D'Arcy ; and when he bad 
obeyed her command, he saw tears burst from hgr eyes, "least 
of all can you conquer me by these unworthy fits". 

" They are unworthy, dear mother — they are ! — they are! 
he interrupted her, falling on his knees. 

Now occurred an instance of the only way in which Mrs. 
D'Arcy wanted judgment in managing her moody son. Such 
a mind as Daniel's had certainly required to be mastered, on 
this occasion, with firmness and an alienation of confideBee^ 
and, so far, the lady acted well. But his heart also demanded 
an instantaneous return of tenderness, in acknowledgm^^ 
of the .present good feeling it evinced ; and this she refose* 
him, and thereby erred. The impulse of the mother's \(f^ 
sent, indeed, words to her lips for utterance, and half-raiseB 
her anas to encircle his neck; but her lofty notions ofp^ 
prietjTy lier faith in methodical instruction, and, above aU)-*^ 
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thle moment, perliiips, her rigid pursuance of a plan, to tha 
forming of which she had dedicaied her thouglils of tlie pre- 
vious night, and her autioos the whole day, sealed up her lip8 
eietlie words codd assume a shape, a»d caused her to fold 
her arms under her bosom, inalead of extending them to laist 
and caress tlie humbled otTetider. 

At the 9«iue time the answer to his appeal was, *' I lejoioe 
fc ii'8 you ID that attitude, Daniel ; it will do you good, and 
when J think you are truly the better of it, reckon upon my 
igUQ visiling you here : meantime, I must endeavour to enter- 
Uin, alone, the young fiieuds who have come to see us" : and 
•he finally withdrew. 

The bJiiek olo«da of his character rolled over the fresh burst, 
tii£ showery sunshine, it had so recently displayed. Remorse, 
atgli^ited and thrown back upon him, began to change into 
<»relBSsnesa ; tender yeainings, into indifference : for the first 
lime in bis life, Daniel began to question liia mother's ami»- 
Wky ; and in proportion as the object of his love was in dan- 
ger of seeming less lovely to him, he was of course in danger 
t( loving his mother the less. And from this little momenb 
aey be dattid much of the misery which he brought down oa 
to molher's head, although, in truth, his heart never cloeed 
Igainst her. 

After Mrs. D'Arcy's departure, he remained some time mo- 
^ess on his knees, his tears dried up, and his sobb repressed, 
■nd nhen he arose, it was but to cast himself doggedly upon 
iii bed, where he tossed for hours, revolving nothing, and ar 
^wing at no fixed feehng. Suddenly he jumped up, in a mere 
"Hjulse, left the house unohBerved, and, without proposing ti> 
'4»I0| made his way to the favourite spot in the wood, the 
J«» of his raisdoingB of the previous evening. There iling- 
«| liimself on his breast, and supporting his head with one of 
■iikaods, he relapsed into his recent apathy. 

By degrees, the objects, the sounds, and the perfumes of the 
■We eolitude around him, worked the boy's soul into good. 
nvr Dftniel undervalued himsolf in supposing that Lis spirit 
*»i naturally of a dull and unapprehensive kind. In fact, its 
*<Bt of zest for literarj' instruction should be ascribed to » 
-" It of the infiuencG upon it of the opportunity and method 
* l^ed to its developemetit ; and, unknown to himself, 
unb much from another source — Nature, lleauiy,. 
lonjr, in the forms of objects, in their coIouib, aof ' 
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in their scents, in the unclouded or in the clouded heavens, mi 
in the voices of living and of inanimate things — all foond a 
vr&y deeply into him, and cultivated by appealing to his mind 
and heart, until he could feel them all m himself ; and sadden 
tears and smiles would testify this consciousness as he saun- 
tered or reclined abroad, completely alone. And such effects 
were now wrought upon him, by the virgin green of the half- 
unfolded leaves, by the gentle curving of some trees, and the 
fltately shooting up of others ; by the motion of leaf and bough 
in the wavy undulating air ; by the patches of blue sky, and 
of yellow clouds caught overhead ; by the bunches of prim* 
roses and daisies around him ; by their odour ; and by the 
blended music of the wood, the pipy hum of millions of msects, 
the chorus of birds, great and small, and the chafing of the 
unseen brook, and^the rustle of the light foliage, sounds not 
unlike each other. He looked and listened, and breathed the 
pure and pleasant breeze in and out again, with lengthened 
heavings and sinkings of his breast. He began to revive and 
glow in happy feelings. His mother recurred to his mind'8^ 
eye, as a being of perfect love for him, and of perfect loveli- 
ness, to be loved with his earliest and best return of affection; 
and his own errors became naked to his interior glance, and 
never before had he taken such resolutions to make himseli 
more worthy of his adored parent. From this delightful mood 
he was startled by a well-kuown voice, near to him, in the 
wood, though as yet he saw no one. It was his May-day 
bacchante, calling upon a pet bird which had strayed from her. 
Daniel leaped up in an impulse to avoid one, whom, in his pre- 
sent frame of mind, he felt to be an unfitting, if not a degrad- 
ing associate, and whom he regretted he had ever condescended 
to make free with. Before he could plunge into the thickett 
at the other side of the little open space. Jinny was at hi* 
elbow. The girl, though perhaps younger than Daniel, ap* 
proached to an expression of form, which, along with a pre- 
cocity of consciousness, derived from gay companions of ripc^ 
years, to whose influence her mother's early death exposed heft 
caused Miss Jinny to invest herself with womanly claims upoH^ 
attention long before her time. She was not handsome ; y^"' 
a certain saucy archness and self-command gave her som^ 
means of enforcing her pretensions. And whether it resulted 
from mere unfixed giddiness, or that she and her brother, ^ 
shrewd youth, had brought it into something like a plan^ 
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iy had lately lieeii the object of all her fascioa- 

n-Agieal" cried Jinny, as she appeared, "an' is it 
lerDan, comeback to ihaould place? abodj would 
'd be comin' to look for Eomebody". 
then, a body would think mighty wroDg, Jinny 
answered Dan, Bolemnly. 

1 they. Sir? oh, very well; but it isn't for nothing 
re anyhow — there's that born thief. Jemmy, my 
ing), an' he hopped oiF again an hour ago, and 
to my shoulder for all I can say or bawl to him, 
le 's after biding himself: did n't yon hear ma 
?" continued Jinny, resolved to prove the special 
ir sudden appearance : and r>3n admitted the fact 

I he showed himeelf to you, Masther Dan?" 

_li he might have been here, for what I know, 
as not thinking of such things", 
n't you. Sir ? To be sure, net ; why should you, I 
he girl eyed Dan shrewdly, as he half turned his 
her. " WeU, Sir, the good evenin' to you kindly— 
Dok for Jemmy all through the wood — stop— hould! 
the rap a' the world, makin' game o' me on the top 
s? muiiha, I'd like to be a boy to climb up to himl" 
) not your bird, Jinny", said Daniel, after he had 
i step towards the tree; "there, he flies ofi', and 
k-bird". 

it is, an' many thanks, Sir. Tou would n't hare 
r to the other side o' the place, Sir, to try an' 
■out for me, would you? Dinny is gone a-fishing 
uld daddy, or I 'd never ax you the word ; an' sure 
she continued, playing some dancing pranks at 
• if you have half as much time to spare as you had 
' 1*. Musha, but that was a pleasant evening, 

J it has turned out any thing but pleasant to 
! n't a well-spent evening, either ; and it 's come 
ind to spend no more 5uch evenings, or luorningB, 
ith you. Jinny, or with any body else". 
f ay, Masther Dan? an' what '11 we all do, now, J 
._ She laughed gaily, but her heart was stung, 
'right eveuin' to you, Sir; there 'a new-comers af 
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tlie house, we hear, that bates all afore 'em for the beau — j 
is n't there ? and so, poor people must keep their distance, 1 
<oorse. — Jemmy! Jemmy!" screaming to her bird, **I*llh«ii 
you, Jemmy, any how, or die by it !** 

So saying, she scrambled through the brushwood, and Dtmid 
vras again alone. Congratulating himself upon his heroic con- 
duct to the young temptress, he paid his personal merits the 
compliment of believing that Jinny's story about her pet-bird 
was all pure invention. In this, however, he wronged her, as 
succeeding events- proved. 

She had departed out of sight and hearing but a short time^ 
when, from a different part of the wood, he heard other female 
accents, seemingly those of coaxing and condolence, addressed 
to some suffering object of interest. They drew near ; and 
presently, a girl of about Jinny's age, but obviously of gentie 
rank, and very beautiful withal, emerged into the oj)en space; 
«he held a starling to her bosom — Jinny Haggerty's truant 
The bird drooped one of his wings, from beneath which blood 
trickled upon the ruff of his protectress, whose soft and musical 
tones still comforted his sufferings, and assured him of atten- 
tion. 

After advancing some steps, the young lady raised up her 
head, looked round in some alarm, and muttered, " Goodnesf! 
there is no one here !" The same instant, however, she saw 
Daniel, and drew back from him, still more frightened, as her 
changing colour proved. 

Daniel grew red, instead of pale, and bowing very clumsilyi 
did not quit his place, nor speak, but only fixed his large, 
startled, dancing blue eyes upon the beautiful intruder. The 
girl was not re-assured by his manner ; and his appearane^ 
comprehended at a second glance, told less in Daniel's favoirf» 
He had never been careful in his attire ; and his every-d»y 
suit, for roaming about in, with Dinny Haggerty, was of » 
half-peasant fashion, and, upon this occasion, happened to be 
even unusually neglected and graceless, owing to the events ef 
the previous night and of the passing day. Moreover, as ha» 
been remarked of his exterior at more advanced years, Daniel* 
figure was rather of the square and burly cast, which gentle 
men do not prefer to inherit ; so that, altogether, the unprt>* 
tected young lady felt little confidence in his presence. 

"Your servant. Mistress", at last said Dan, in his bestw^yf 
he advanced, and she shrieked. 
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" Surdy, there is nothing to fear from me", he continued ; 
"1 ani fiandiug still"; and nnw he took courage, because he 
nasliairuflVnded; "but majbe 1 can do you some 

"I have missed my friends", she replied, somewhat quieted, 
"ruBiiing after this poor bird, which fluttered down with a 
broken wing from a tree near to wliere ve all Eat, and I thought 
I was returning to them after picking it up, but find this U 
'not the way ; aud what shall I do to join them ?" 

"Doubtless I can conduct you to them, Wistresa", replied 
Cmiiel ; ''I know aJl the passes and paths of the wood, onl 
■dan even guess, maybe, the spot where you have come from". 

"I pray you, rather, let me rest here, till you discover them, 
Bicii; I am tired with hurrying after the poor starling" ; and 
tact more the young lady sbglitly drew back from his offered 
^roach. Without another word, Daniel bounded away, hi4 
tow reddening, " Poor bird, poor bird, how hurt you are I" 
Bid the young stranger, speaking loudly, to stifle her fears at 
Iting leji alone. 

" Poor Jem ! poor Jem !" screamed the starling. 

"Ay, indeed! a pet?" she resumed; ''and whose, pretty 
one?" 

"Jinny 1 Jinny!" the bird seemed to reply; and, as if an- 
'IWring his call. Jinny abruptly appeared, her face flushed 
In&t passion. She had been returning to fall in again with 
fisniel D'Arcy, followed by her brother, who, notwithstand- 
ing her assertion, had not gone a-fishing, and to whom sb« 
m detailed her lover's slight ; approaching ibe sequestered 
IpM in a new direction, she had seen him eagerly spring off 
to Beeic the young lady's friends ; had then peeped through the 
tKca, and caught a glimpse of, as she readily concluded, a 
•I'sl, for whom Daniel so ]at<?ly repulsed her ; in that rival'i 
Bais beheld her starling, wounded and bleeding ; and thus ft 
"■tttart! of violent feelings gave to Let face the wratliful ex- 
pnuJQB mentioned. 

"Jinny I Jinny!" screamed tiie bird. 

" Jinny's pet ? and who is Jinny F" 

"Look here, an' you '11 know, Miss, whoever gou are !" ex- 
•wnied the young virago ; " gi' me my bird, gi' me my bird 1" 
■he cominued, closing on her new acquaintance ; " give him 
» niB if you 're after leaving the life in him ! Oh, murther, 
ttnilher, see how he 's bleeding 1" 

"I am ready to give up the poor bird to his owner", an- 
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swered the stranger, "as free of injury as it came into mj 
bands, for it ivas hurt before I caught it ; but I must first be 
8ure who w its owner". 

" Tare-an'-ages I duv you hear that, Dinny ?" resumed the 
^1, turning to her brother, who now stood at her back; "shfr 
stales my stair at the first going off, and then wants to make 
fi Hard of me to my face, saying he is not mine ? Give, I bid 
you !" and Jinny seized her supposed rival by the arm, wh(> 
ficreamed aloud : the saucy girl's language had shocked her, 
and now she was frightened. She did not, however, let the 
starling escape from the soft pressure of the hand which held 
him to her bosom, and her enemy continued to drag her by the 
disengaged arm, when Daniel D'Arcy hastily reappeared on 
the scene, and seizing Jinny round the waist, flung her with 
£ome force several paces distant. 

" Give the bold hussey her starling. Miss Dora", he at the 
isame time said, " and fear nothing further from her. I hate- 
seen your friends and mine, and they will be here in & moment*** 
The young lady allowed him to take the bird from her, and he 
set it on the ground, over which it speedily hopped its way to 
Jinny. 

" Oh, poor fellow, poor fellow, an* is this the way we *w 

r trated V* cried his mistress, as she picked him up in a furyf 

** your poor wing broke, an' the blood comin' from your heart, 

and my arm amost smashed across, only for saying you iMf 

my own !" 

" You had better leave this place, and go home to yo^' 
father. Jinny", said Daniel; "you. Sir", turning to Dinny, 
** take her away**. 

*' I won't, then, you^ Sir'^ answered Dinny, instantly re* 
torting the term of contempt. He had hitherto shared all hi» 
sister's feelings of jealousy towards Miss Dora Donovan, and 
of spite towards his young master, and Dan's violent treatment 
of Jinny, aided by a vulgar assumption of equality with htf- 
companion of the wood and of the field, now threw Dennis 
Haggerty off the guard of his usual prudence and self-com- 
mand. 

" Take her away this moment !" resumed Daniel, advancing 
to his bold defendant. ^ - 

" And what 'U your grandeeship say if I don't ?" questioned 
Dinny, also advancing, as he clenched his fists at his sides, an* 
squared his elbows. 
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" What '11 I do, you mean ?" cried Daniel. 
" Weil, and what 's that, Sir ?" 
"Knock your saucy teeth down your throat !" 
"Are you ihe boy that 'a able to do as much ?" demanded 
lie gamekeeper's son, coming still closer, until their noses al- 
&«[ touched. 
"It never was in him !" said the incendiary Jinny. 
"Try!" exclaimed Dan; and the word was scarce spokea 
vben his antagonist underwent the experiment to his cost. 
But he was about two years older than Daniel D'Aroy, and 
iberefore as able as willing to retaliate, so that a deadly con- 
liot ensued between them ; Jinny exalting her shrill voice to 
ttfiourage her brother after every blow, and Miss Dora Dono- 
riD acreamicg in terror, and ready to drop down from faint- 
MM. But the battle proved a short one, for Mr. and Mrs, 
D'Aroy, and Mr. Donovan and his elder daughter, Helen, 
quickly appeared to bid it end. So far as it went, however, 
woiel was the victor; for Dennis Haggerty lay at his feet 
uliea his father, flourishing his stick, led him apart ; and 
klthaugb the marks and effects of many bard blows were visible 
on his forehead and face, the insolent " follower of the family" 
■Wed in a still worse plight, and moreover was weakened and 
Rbansted. 

And this proof of Daniel's prowess over a lad his superior 
11 Jtars as well as in pugnacious experience, made Mr. D' Arcy's 
wit f;lad and proud, and at once restored our hero to the lull 
feour he hiid temporarily forfeited by his late misdoings. 
Hugh clapped him on the back, and now dragging in an em- 
Wissing allusion, paternally recommended him to " do the 
•Ww, the longest day he lived, against high and low, rich and 
Pwr, for the sake of a fair tadj" (and here the fair lady glanced 
•^ doDg closer to the arms of her father and of her elder sis- 
W, at abe and they stood at the utmost distance allowed by 
^ open space in which the scene was enacted). 

Htmi Mrs. D'Arcy, the stately and fastidious as well as 
Biisble and high-minded Mrs. D'Aroy, was surprised out of' 
*11 her methodical displeasure against poor Daniel, as she flew 
told* side, and, only alive to the mother's anxiety, applied 
litr handkerchief to the wounds on his face, and examined 

IDsely to ascertain if any were dangerous. She did not 
ited, to cry out shame upon such an encounter betweetr 
; gentleman of condition and one of the menials of bi» 
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father's service ; but when her husband insisted on the neces* 
«ity of the case, and Mr. Donovan mildly abetted him, and 
-even Miss Dora contributed a word which was more spiritedlj 
Te- echoed by her more spirited sister, the punctilious lady quite 
softened her speech towards the bleeding champion of heiatjf 
and affectionately took his rough hands in her's, and kissed 
his swollen and bruised lips. And Daniel then fell in simple 
earnestness upon his knees for the second time that day, and 
was utterly forgiven the packet of love-gifts, the syllabub| 
Kancy, and all. 

Meantime, Mr. D'Arcy proceeded to deal with Dennis Hag- 
gierty (as to Jinny, she had vanished into her native woodf 
the moment the awful party caught her eye). 

The discomfited son of the gamekeeper, regaining his fM^ 
was skulking away : Hugh D'Arcy ran after him, caught hiffi 
by both ears^ and, holding his grip, faced him round to the 
•company. Then followed a torrent of abuse against Penoi% 
as well as for previously attempting to lead Daniel D'Aicf 
into evil ways, as for his present offence ; and against Jinnj) 
as his abettor and auxiliary seducer ; and against their fatheff 
for — (if nothing else) —for being the father of such agrao»* 
less son and such a saucy daughter ; and the lecture endiedbf 
Hugh commissioning Dennis to convey to his innocent pareal 
|>eremptory orders to remove from his employment and hi* 
grounds early the next morning. The lad listened in sulky 
fiilence, not even wincing under the severe pinches occaiioB* 
ally inflicted upon his ears, and, without word, look, or salu- 
tation, withdrew into the thickets. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Mhs. D'Arcy, leaning upon Daniel's arm, after having rtixif 
requested him to fean upon hers, led the way homeward, htf 
thoughts now chiefly occupied with arranging, in anticipatio% 
the various emollients and plasters which were to be forth^ 
with applied to his face. She could not resist, meantime, ceP" 
tain recurrences to the alarming scene which she had JQ^ 
jpartly witnessed. Endeavouring to forget her scruples upo* 
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tbe More of Dsniel not having had a more worthy foe, or done 
battle with more becoming weapons than liis naked fists, and 
•lao trying to compound with her notiona of order for having 
keen compelled, a.s it were, to forgive him hia late oiTencea full 
t*elre hours before the allotted time, the good lady still drew 
wmfort from the whole occurrence. It had begun in a deadly 
^iwrrel between Daniel and Dinny Hi^gerty and hia siateri, 
ud ended in, she trusted, the etenlal separation of the hither* 
to bosom friends. That was a happy chance for her wayward 
and vtigraut son. It had also lud to his first meeting with a 
young lady whom Mrs. L'Arcy hoped might particularly in- 
*»est him, Rnd under circumstances which, considering the 
years of the parties, bid fair to speed her hopes ; ay, eren more 
«fiectually (although this was regretfully admitted) than the 
fimt meeting she had herself arranged for them could hare 
doae. But here arose new oaution and new calculations in 
Mrs. D'Arcy's breast ; she would have to take care lest the in- 
cidents of this self-same propitious rencounter between the 
^ joung people did not too quickly mature the mutual interest 
which, ultimately, it was her object to allow both to indulge 
bjwarda each other, but which, on Daniel's part at least, must, 
\ According to her plan, be recognized and countenanced only 
*s the reward of years of good conduct and merit in diffirent 
*"y«. And full of these thoughts, and determined to begia 
■■•I'wig immediately upon them, Sirs. D'Arcy arrived at home 
■with her party. 

Somewhat to the derangement of her now fully- restored 
*1Uaiiimity, Daniel, with a smiling and bluif indifference of 
"^'iner, declined Lis mother's plasters and attentions, and 
•funded up stairs to his bed-chamber, leaving her gating 
«'tei- jjjg flight in a reprehoisive silence. But amuothing her 
*""ow, Mrs. D'Arcy turned with her guests into the dming- 
*^*^i where supper was hid out, and continued the working 
*" plans more important than that of curing a ftw scratcheft 
^?** her boy's face 

~*0 aooner had the lady seated herself at the head of her 
latiie^ than she ingeniously led to a conTersatioa which was 
'*^*^ssary for her ptu^oses, and contrived so to time and 
*PPortion it, that, at the moment Daniel entered the room, it 

Eed onward from the very point upon which his mothey,^^^ 
to Sx. him. Some little interruption first took pIiui^^^H 
as follows. ^^^^1 
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" Why, Daniel, my dear boy", said Mrs. D'Arcy, " I de- 
clare, now that you have doctored yourself, I wcu frightened 
more than I need to have been about you". 

" I told you so, mother dear*', answered Daniel ; in fact, a 
basin and towel had helped to remove from his face all serioos 
appearances of hurt ; a few little knobs on his forehead, and 
a swelling of his under-lip into a pout rather becoming than 
otherwise, being the only symptoms of his late combat ; and 
while we are mentioning these facts, he is stooping down at 
his mother's side to receive and return her proffered embrace. 

" And, on my word", continued Mrs. D'Arcy, " it has done 
you good, altogether, to absent yourself from us this little 
while : stand out there, Dan, till your father sees you" : and 
Dan, blushing until the partial suffusions caused by Dinny 
Haggerty's knuckles were lost in the pervading crimson, ex- 
hibited to the company his light-brown hair carefully divided 
upon his forehead, and flowing in some order down to his 
shoulders, his fresh neck-cloth neatly tied, and an entire 
Sunday suit of clothes disposed with unusual skilL His 
father, leaning forward upon his cane, eyed him jeeringl7, 
now and then changing his regards to Miss and Miss Don 
Donovan; and the latter-mentioned of these young ladies 
looked down into her sister's lap, where she held her sister's 
hand in her own, her features all seriousness, and her cheeks 
redder, if possible, than Daniel D'Arcy's ; while the former 
enjoyed our poor hero's little dilemma with a sly vivacity ol 
glance and an archness of smile respondent to her host's 
broad and merciless raillery. 

J^" Yes, he 's well enough, this evening'', said Hugh D'Arcyj 
coughing. 

*' And I am obliged to him for remembering how hehadtc 
spend the evening", resumed the mother, 

" Upon my word, mother", said Dan, half rallying, but 
not at his ease, though he spoke with great simplicity, " Nanc< 
did more of it than I". 

*' Um", continued his father ; " Nance ; ay ; go along an^ 
sit down there, you big booby, you", nodding to a vacant 
seat beside Miss Dora, while he touched Daniel with the fer 
rule of his cane in the side. But instead of immediately 
obeying his parent's command, Dan looked wistfully rouBC 
the table, as if for another seat, and many little awkwardnessei 
occurred before he Anally took the place allotted to him* 
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And now supper commenoed, and Mrs. D'Aicy reoewed 
ler topic. 

" Truly, Mr. Donovan, your permission that I should so far 
endeavour to lighten their late loss to your dear girls, g^ves ma 
very great pleasure, at the same time that I avow it, thei 
liighest honour ever conferred upon me". 

Daniel was all attention. 

"The pleasure and the honour both ought to be felt by 
them and me to the greatest extent. Madam D'Arcy", said the 
grave Mr. Donovan, his voice, look, and manner, regulated 
hy, perhaps, an extreme of the old politeaess, while that agaia.' 
was subdued by a succession of many sorrows. 

"And", he continued, "ray poor girls and I do feel 
kindness, as it ought to be felt, he assured, lladam ; — wha^ 
my loves?" he turned towards them, his eyes moist, and bis 
lip in motion. Dora's tears fell fast into her lap upon her 
Nster's hand, while her looks were still cast down ; and evea 
the sprightly Helen showed that she keenly felt the appeal, 
although she absolutely employed herself in passing an arm 
round Dora's neck, and gazing steadfastly upon her face, as if 
to divert or soothe her younger sister ; " and y«t", added Mr. 
Donovan, " allow me, without any ungrateful reservations, to 
■ay, that we never could suffer ourselves to become so deeply 
jour debtors, did not these fooUah laws make our compliance 
necessary, by forbidding to the youthful of our religion the 
epportunities for public, or even private tuition, at the hands 
tf strangers, and throwing our boys and girls upon such help 
fts their fathers and mothers alone can afibrd ; or, in the ab- 
sence of father or mother, as a compasuonate and honourable 
^end may be disposed to lend". 

"Though I am not of your communion, Sir", resumed 
D'Arcy, "yet I can fully enter into your case, for indi 
have had experience of it, my children being brought 
according to their father's wishes". 

" According to agreement", interrupted Hugh 
Madam D'Arcy, speak fair". 

" Well, and by agreement, as you say, Mr. D'Arcy ; nor did 
I wish to forget as much : but, to continue, Mr. Di>novan ; 
Marks, my elder son, is now in a fair way, I hope, of escaping 
the doom of ignorance passed upon him at home ; bat there, 
sits my poor Daniel, my own dear boy, who hitherto has hi 
no more than the scanty tuition his mother waienaWftiUii 
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" Little more", interrupted Hugh again ; *' for I do not pre- 
tend to aver that I gave much positive help, having had bo 
majiy other important matters to occupy me ; if, in trath, a 
great attention to his hours of task-study counts nothing^ 

" And", continued Mrs. D'Arcy, " it is plain that, although 
a lady may be competent to assist in the education of ladies, 
she can hope to contribute but little to the forming of the 
mind of a gentleman". 

" Indeed, mother dear", said Daniel, whose eyes were fixed 
on Mrs. D'Arcy since she uttered the first affectionate phrase 
in reference to him, and whose face now glowed with gene- 
rous pleasure and conscientious disinterestedness, ^' indeed, and 
indeed, you were, and are, able to teach me a great deal more 
than I ever yet would learn from you as I ought" 2 and his 
mother fully understood the future promise meant in the em- 
phasis he bestowed upon the word " yet". 

"Have you got beyond embroidery-stitch, ^yet\ Master 
Daniel ?" whispered Helen Donovan, bending across her sister. 

Daniel half-staited, and looked staringly into the young 
lady's eyes, at first believing that she meant to offend him; 
but the archness which was struggling into only good- 
humoured laughter through her affectation of gravity, soon 
flet him at his ease, and presently they broke into a merry 
peal together ; the serious Dora, all the while that she repror* 
ingly pressed her sister's arm, also venturing to glance up into 
the face of her new acquaintance, and then to smile in such a 
sort as was meant to explain and excuse Helen's freedom. 

Mrs. D'Arcy was beginning to take Daniel gently in hand 
for his loud laughter, which he now kept up alone ; but Mr. 
Donovan's patronizing smile towards the young group, and 
her husband's nods and authoritative signs, checked, for this 
time, a display of her sense of decorum. The following speech 
from Mr. Donovan also diverted her attention. 

" It has been in my mind, Madam, to lay before your judg- 
ment what I am now going to say, and your last words may 
give leave for the introducing of it. I admit that, however 
Accomplished a lady may be, nay, although to the utmost 
•which a lady can be" — (bowing to Mrs. D'Arcy, who graciously 
and gravely bowed in return) — " she is, nevertheless, some- 
what xmfitted to perfect the education of one of us of the 
Tougher sex ; but if I may speak of myself, mayhap I could pa** 
>Aingly assist in the tuition of Master Daniel D'Aroy, while yofl« 
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IWsift, eccasionally pursue your generous intentions toward* 
mj girlSi and wliile your good husband attends to as necesaarj 
tbuies" ; now, bowmg to Hugh, who answered by a ivpedtioa 
ofgliidsome nods, wliich at once expressed his gratitude for 
tilt offered service, and for the little polite fiction that echoed 
Iwown recent explanation of the causes of his inaction as a 
pedagogue. 

Mrs. D'Arey, meantime, had, by this proposal, arrived at 
Dm important point of her anticipation, and her acknowledg- 
BMnts were eloquent both in words and manner. 

"You hear, Daniel, my dear?" she continued, turning to 
Ii^gon. 

Daniel was looking down when she addressed him, the tip 
of his fore-finger resting on the edge of the table, and hia 
f«atare5 and air betokening a deep and pleasing abstraction 
of mind, tears trembled on his lids as he answered — "I do, 
nollier, I do ; I do hear, and understand too ; thanks to you, 
HolW ; thanks to jou for eyery thing, as well as for tliis ; and 
tiunlcg to you, Mr. Donovan — many thanks, Sir". 

"Well! but are not the poor children to stand up 
tiw together ?" asked Hugh D'Arey. 

Sia lady and his eldest guest looked inquiringly at eaoh 
other ibr an arrangement of this little point, hitherto uncoa- 
^red; Daniel at them both alternately, hoping a certain 
•djostment of it ; and Helen whispered Dora, to some effect 
ttat again caused her grave younger sister to smile, and press 
«a arm a an appeal f<3r silence and forbearance. 

"Sometimes, I do think", was Mrs. D'Arcy's answer at 
■fergth to her husband's question. 

"And I agree, Madam", said Mr. Donovan, again politely 
luting for a detail of the lady's views. 

" It strikes me, Sir, that on some oecasionB these young 
-Wcs may bo best benefited by attending to me alone; on 
Mine occarions, my poor boy, by attending to you alone ; 
■*iile, now and then, tbey and he may with profit 
JDiir instruction in class, as Mr. D'Arey has remarked — now 
wdtfaeu, mind". 

Still Mr. Donovan agreed ; Da» looked happier and hap- 
jner; Miss Donovan again disturbed her sister's softly serious 
*t»d; and Hugh said — 

"So far, so good;— yes; and at all times they 
*«lter of hearing one another in their task*, to prepare 
' a of standing up to say them". 19 



ll^of. 
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" As often as possible", concurred Mrs. D'Arcy ; and tben 
the subject was further discussed in its more minute details. 
Pursuant to the general plan of divided tuition occasionallj, 
^nd occasionally of lessons in class, it appeared evident that, 
3)erhaps for a week at a time, the young ladies should yidi 
Mrs. D'Arcy, accompanied by their father, and, afterwards, 
Daniel might go home with his friends, and spend about as 
much time under Mr. Donovan's roof, whither Mrs. UAksj 
would often repair. And, as good measures cannot too soon 
"be engaged in, the very next day was appointed for a joint 
-examination by the domestic schoolmaster and schoolmistreffl, 
of the state of forwardness, in different branches of acquire- 
ment, of the three pupils, with a view to their future progress 
together; and Mr. Donovan accepted an invitation to assist in 
the investigation in the friendly house which at present shel- 
tered him. In fine, the party broke up for the night with a 
concluding caution — namely, to keep as a profound secr^- 
their knowledge of Mr. Donovan's undertaking to play thft j 
pedagogue, particularly in behalf of Daniel D'Arcy, lest soffll j 
invidious and ultra-detective neighbour might seek to apply to! 
the offence the letter of the statute then in strict force agunitt j 
all of that gentleman's creed who should attempt the edueap ' 
tion of youth publicly or in a private family. 

Before retiring to his sleeping- chamber, Daniel got a ctw* 
dial hand-shake from his future tutor, an unusually violent 
one, followed by a very affectionate slap on the cheek, from 
his father ; a kiss, which out- breathed a sigh of pleasure, upon 
his other cheek, from his mother ; a familiar nod, and a spai* 
ling smile from Miss Helen, with a whisper — " Be a goodbo^j 
-and get up betimes, and mind your book, to-morrow morning^ I 
and from Miss Dora — but their parting for the night merits 
one word to itself. 

" And you. Mistress Dora", said Dan, stepping close to h&t 
and bowing gracelessly — " a good-night to you too". 

" A very good-night, Master Daniel", answered Dora, md^* 
ing a profound reverence. 

" Thankee, — and I hope, Mistress Dora, your little frighti* ; 
the wood won't — won't, I mean — " he stopt short. j 

" Disturb her gentle repose", supplied Helen. > 

"Yes, — thankee. Mistress Helen — yes, indeed", agr®^ j 
Daniel, eagerly. ) 

" Nor the hurt that fright got for you, Sir, disturb—" ^ 
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gan Dora, looking up at his nobby forrhead and inflamed lip 
—which, however, was redder clian ihe reddest rose, and there* 
fore — (perhaps this has bi^en intimated before) bdndsomer than 

USQOI. 

"Nor the hiirt that fright got jou, Sir, disturb it, either", 
again added Helen. 

"Whose sleep?" asked Daniel. 

"Tours, Sir — fie, now, Helen", answered Dora. 

" Oh, I sec", laughed Dan, awkwardly — " jou 're just_/)jff 
4^/in on tne, this evening. Mistress Helen— and on your sister 
loo — hurt? is it these little things hurt me? — poo!— not the 
leut in life — and so, the good- night over again to the both of 
Te^ ladies: and you 're welcome to your jest, Mistress Helen — 
hi, ha! — good night !" 

He was leaving the room with a very bail grace, when his 
Hither cried out to him to stop : advanced : took Iiis hand : led 
Idm back to hb fair new acquaintances, and said, " Why. you 
Aeepfaoed disgrace of the family 1 i* that the way your father's 
von bids good-night to the two little beauties under his roof? 
■lorel down on one knei", ibis moment, or I 'U — " raising' hij 
sane — Daniel knelt, much amused, but not acting his part 
Jighlly or charmingly, except that, to some eyes, utter siai- 
pliGily, shown even in inelegant embarrassment, may have a 
tiana — " present hands, now, for a baud of each lady", con- 
tinued bis father. He did as he was commanded, and his muta 
npplication was answered — " Salute the darling little hands, 
now, one by one, I tell you ! — atop ! Miss Donovan's first — . 
Itere — wliat are you doing, you rap !" roared Hugh D'Arcy, 
tt, wilb a slight scream Misi Di.>novan snatched her band 
Bviy. 

" It will bite, Sir 1" answered the young lady. " Take care, 
Dora". 

Daniel went through the imposed ceremony upon Dora's 
hud, however, without arousing her terrors, .and while Mr. 
Ilouovnn smiled only a barely tolerating smile on this scene of 
Hugh lyArcy's getting up, and while the lady of the Hians' 
Jwked downright disapproval, our hero finally escaped 
lilended confusion and delight, embarrassment and 
led. 

Entering bis sleep in g-chamtier, be knelt, to offer up hia 
"ighljy prayers, in u purer spirit and with a happier heart tban 
'* the same occasion about twenty-four hours previously. 
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And in a sbo^t fime be laj doivtt oti hi« bed, in a frame of 
s&ind wbioh ffe ta*e^ gkd to reveal to emr readess by the he^ 
of a third |yer(K)i>. 

Ere the first cloud of slumber began to roll over BmmI^ 
mental yision, a weIl*known soft footstep mounded on the land* 
ing -place outside his door; light streamed through thels^ 
hole into his rayless apartment ; and Mte. lyArej cauticrosly 
and gently entered, a taper in her hand^ and a sedate joj 
blandly glowing oyer her bea^itifUl features. 

*' You need not take such heed — I *m not asleq) yet, ttmy 
ther'', said Daniel, as she advanced on tiptoe to his bed-nde.^ 

'< Then 't is as well you are not, Dan", she repliad, ''for, itk 
order to banish for ever out of my head our parting of M 
night, I hare just come into your room that I might bid Qod 
bless you, as you slept ; and now I bid it to yoa waking**, she 
stooped oyer him, and touched her lips to his. 

'' And God bless you, mother;; and I am glad you do uti 
find me asleep", said DanieL 

'' Thii^ is a happier night to you than the last, my dear bo^r 
she resumed, sitting on a chair at his pillow, and taking Us 
hand; 

^ Oh, dear, dear mother, 't is the happiest I crper knew* ; te 
earnestly returned her soft pressure ; " for it shows me moiB 
than ever that you love me well-*-not meaning to 6ay I o&x 
doubted you did-^but still it shows it -more than ever; aBd,f(t 
that same reason, my heart is better at peace with itself thi& 
ever I knew it to be ; and my thoughts bent, in earnest, totqr 
and give you the return I know you '11 like to get fr(wn nwP* 

" Then you like the prospect of being assisted by Mir. Doi»^ 
van in your studies, Dan ?" 

"Oh, indeed and I do, mother ; and— but 1 '11 make nomoie 
promises ; but wait, mother, and with God's blessing, may to 
you 'H see I do : the blessing you prayed down upon poor 
Dan's head this night" 

** Under it, my dear Dan, your good endeavours must con* 
to good ; and, tell me — ^you feel no dislike, neither, to try an^ 
improve youwelf by the side of his daughters, now and thenr 

"None in the world, dearest mother ; only this much I* 
tell you, after all ; I 'm a little afraid of their being lat^ 
bright in their book than I am, or knowing more of it thsn I 
^o". 

" W^U Dan, — suppose so—what then ? 



"Wby, motLer, I 'd be shy of letting them aoe how backward 



"Oh, my dear, do not give way to sutdi a fancy; if those 
yiHin^ ladies are really better educated for iheir years than 
Tflu Me, nitich, us yet, I caanot answer fur, of course they 
«ili rendily make allowances for your wont of opportunity . 

"It's very good and loving of you to say (hat, motbei, 
considering how I used the real opportunity I have had : but, 
Sttjqwsing right reasons for their being of this mind, do you. 
lliink it will ever come across their thoughts ?" 
» "No doubt; I am sure they are both good and oonsiderate 
(Bough to allow of its occurring to them, Baa", 

"There 'a one of them the sharpest creature I ever met at 
kr years", coniinned Dan, thoughtfully. 

" WticU do you mean ?" 

"Misfl Donovan, the elder of the two". 

"Oh, yon give too strooga word to the young lady's Epright- 
iJBfiSi, Dan, my dear; Miss Dora, however, is your favourite, 
it Kerns ?" 

"Now, I declare to you, mether", he replied, speaking 
npidly and over-earneatly, while the motlier's watchful eye 
»• his cheets flame,—" I deolare to you that it never once 
Wnc into jnj head to say to myself which I liked, or which I 
ii n't like-i-theri! was n't the time for it, you knovr^->aael 
Usides, mother, would it become me to make so bold ?" 

"Well, Dan, I respect your modesty ; and, as you say, there 
•ttainly was not time for you to form aay opioion of one 
young lady or the other; besides, it grieves me to remind yoB 
4u oor amiable yog;Dg visitors are, I believe, the very £rs( 
udies, in fact the first persons of your own age and raok, and 
flf the other sex, with whom you have been made acquainted ; 
hence, much of their manners and conduct must needs appear 
particular in your eyes, and, until you grow more used to it, 
perhaps strange or embarrassing, now and then". 

"And there you speak the truth, mother; and I felt what 
Jou say before, though I did not see it clearly : and, to tell 
you the truth, in return, in the young gentlewomen's com- 

riOy, to-night — of one of them, at least, I mean, I thought 
WK n't their equal, though I know I am ; nor free to talk, 
Udlooh, and suy and do, before them, the way I used to talk 
*iil look, and do and say, before others", 
"All very natural, Dan, and to be expected: but it is just 
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as much to be expected that you will soon alter your senti- 
ments on this subject*'. 

" And you think it will come round, mother ?" 

" And why should I not, my dear ? you know you are their 
equal, as you say, — at least in birth and station in the world: 
and the new course you determine upon pursuing, from to- 
morrow morning forward, will speedily give you the feeling 
of perfect equality in every other respect", 

" Will it make my behaviour better and freer — and— and 
more like a gentleman's, mother ?" 

" To be sure, my love : manners, above all other things, flr> 
learnt from associates: and as you are to be more at home witb 
us all in future, you know, you need have little fear on that 
score". 

" Thanks to you, dearest mother, many thanks", murmured 
Daniel. He felt in his heart the delicate allusion contained 
in the last words : and while he spurned, in remorse and self- 
accusation, his late low-lived friends of the woods, and their 
cronies (whose vulgarity, by the way, had long been making 
inroads upon his manner, and even upon his phraseology ana 
tones), Daniel D'Arcy glowed with the noble ambition of future 
amendment — an ambition now unchilled by any of his fonner 
melancholy forebodings, because set in action by more than 
one of the most powerful motives which human nature cafl 
supply. His mother watched him close, and thanked Heave% 
as she had a right to do, for so speedy an appearance of good 
results from her virtuous, though elaborate plans, and with » 
parting salute, and without a remaining fear of the wiles of 
the wood-ranger's son, or of his more dangerous sister, retired 
to her own sleeping apartment. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



It is unnecessary to say what firm resolves to get up earl/ 
next morning closed Daniel D'Arcy's meditation for the night* 
But it was with a kind of terror, and a recurrence of fonntf 
auguries of fatality, that he found himself unable to reali^ 
** termination. 
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Tiy, then, what in the world, Masther Dan !" were the 
which first roused him, while a strong arm shook one 
posts of his bed, — and sitting up, half-awake, he recog- 
Naucy intercepting a glorious burst of sunshine which 
hrough his window. 

1, Nancy ! What — what has happened be!ow ?" 
>u 're not up below yet, Sir — that 's what has happened, 
e more heavier shame for you. Master Daa, I tetl you — 
it was nothing ont of your mouth last night, but, 
y, Nancy, a good girl, don't forget to call me at six — 
the minute, Nancy', — and here I cnme at six, sure 
1, Sir, and called, and bawled, an' went so far as to 
your feet throngh the bed-clothes, and all I could get 
/oa for the same was no more nor a cross, oontankerous 
like, an' a kick an' a. lash at me at last". 
Nancy, and were you here before ? ami what o'clock. 
iw?" 

as I here afore ? did ever any Chrislhen listen to the 
in' what o'clock is it now? It "a eight o'clock, I bid 
ir, an' every sowl id the house up an' oat but yourself 
jrouDg ladies an' all, an' their bukes under their arms". 
3, Nancy, this is too bad ! — Give me my clothes, will 
ike a good girl. Thankee — not them — the clothes I 
Mt night". 

J, in troth I" cried Nancy, in tones of admiration — " an'' 
to go so brave, are we, from this blessed day out ? — all 
fek-days, Sundays ; no less !" 

DU may give the old ones to my foster-brother at any 
fancy. But, Nancy, why in the world did you leave 
re to sleep my seven senses away ? I did n't think you'd 
li a traitor to roe, Nancy". 

iiv ye hear him now ! Lord save us ! why, what could 
dd you. Master Dan, that I didn't do, over an' over, till 
ixea me an' tired me so, that a saint couldn't bear it ?" 
DU ought to have shaken me out on the floor — pulled 
d-clothea off— thrown water on me— any thing, Nancy, 
der this frcjm happening", 

along, Masther Dan — an' it 's a schandle for you to 
3 to mtf so it is, all as one as if I was Ned the gardener,, 

iaturc like yourself an' him ; but, may be, he 'a tha- 
i' waken you every other morning ? an', majT 

I bid me tell him as much ?" 
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<< Well tKen, do^ Nancy, and thankee for sayingil— I lerer 
thought of Ned — ^and tell him he is nerer to quit my beci-ade 
till he makes me get up, no matter how he <k>e8 it — and mm 
give me my clothes, and run off with yourself—here I 'm 
spending more and more time for nothing^. 

" Oh, to be sure I" were the only words Nancy uttered, ai 
she obeyed her young master's commands; and then she 
zetired to htr kitchen, certainly offended and indignant, bol 
on what account has never been positively ascertained. 

It may be worth while to mention here with what saooeii 
Daniel fought against this^one indolent habit of staying a-bed- ' 
beyond his time, even aided as he was by his new ally, Ned. 

The next morning, and the next, the young man came to 
his bed-side at six o'clock, and proceeding, as he thou^t, t» 
the very limit of his privileges, called and called to the sleeper, 
iintU he obtained an intelligible answer and a faithful pio- 
mise to jump up, " quick" ; and then he retired to hi^ownoc* 
<;upations, satisfied that he had so far done his duty. After 
his diss^pearance, however, Daniel slept soundly till eight or 
nine, and subsequently took occasion to abuse the garcfeoff 
for having allowed him to do so, adding fresh instructions cf 
a more rigorous kind ; emboldened by which he proooeded on 
the following morning to snatch away the bed-clothes, birt 
although not awake, a mechanical, muscular resistance yt^B 
made by Daniel ; he was still overpowered by sleep during the 
struggle, but his hands grasped the covering tightly, and his 
servant finding it impossible to effect his purpose without ab- 
solute violence, withdrew in despair. 

Again Daniel remonstrated in the course of that day, afl« 
having heard the facts of the case, commanded Ned not t^ 
•pare any effort of strength which might be necessary to to* 
complish the desired object. " If I don't give up the bed- 
clothes, drag them from me by main force", said Dan, ** a*d 
gallop with them clean out of the house ; if I struggle, stnigjjte 
against me ; ay, Ned, lift me body and bones off the bed, sup- 
posing it comes to that — ". 

" An' that I am able, Masther Dan". 

" Yes ; but you ought to be able, you are older, and biggtft 
and stronger than I am". Well. Ned put forth his strength 
the following morning, and his young master, still scarcely 
half-wake, made a still more desperate resistance, the oBfi 
tugging " for the bare life", and the other hugging his detf 
Kits,, blankets, and counterpane, with a devoted fidehty* 
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*' Sorrow 's in it !" cried Ned, getting vexed ; " pre over thi 
folly ! you mast quit that, now, by the powers o' man !" i 
flaiig his athletic anos round Dao^isl, determined upon 
ing into effect Daniel's own extreme iiiBtructiona. Somewh**^ 
more aroused, but stiil unendowed with the power of dis-" 
tinguishing right Irom wrong, his inconsistent tnastermet hiw 
Vith a resistance aa furious a^ it was wholly unsuspected, 
kicking, plunging, writhing, and finally, clenching his fistVI 
and directing them against Ned's laee, f 

"Diwles in yon, stay there, thenl" cried the enraged lad, 
relaxing his hold, " an" elfep there til! you hear the angel 
Gaabril's thrumpet ; it 's the last time Ned llattery will ever 
let you rise your hand to him". And Daniel's test friend 
withdrew from their joint alliance against the fiends of sloth, 
HOT could any persuasions prevail on him to return to it 
thenceforward; and Daniel, muttering angrily, still had Ms 
tnoming doze till near nine o'clock, and enjoyed it every suO' 
ceeding morning, to a period of time, at least, when reform! 
Won was of no avail in furtherance of the measures, for tl 
fi^e of which be now vainly strove to get rid of his lazy and. 
long-indulged habit. 

The last pages have been an anticipation. Daniel 
now be followed out of his father's house, into the pleasure 
grounds, upon the morning whew, spite of Nancy's faithful 
endeavour, he so shamefully overslept himself. 

A book was in. his hand, and he proposed to seek the soli- 
tude of a little evergreen arbour, in order to employ, as pro- 
bably as he could, even the short, time left before breakfast. 

The arbour was already occupied by Helen and Dora Dono- 
van, and they, too, as Nancy's hint had prepared him to ex- 
pect, were studiously engaged. He stopped before them, 
^BiborrBBsed, aa usual, and awkwardly bowing and saying his 
good-morrow. Helen replied readily, with the gay self-pos- 
MBsion, the almost satirical sparkle of eye, and the provoking 
smile which had been before his mind, when, upon the pra- 
vious night, he had made a kind of complaint of her to his 
mother. Dora half arose from her seat (Iter sister had nol' 
iooe so), inclined her person, and while her " good-raorroWj 
Master Daniel", sounded upon his ear and heart an soft as tbfl 
obo of the wood-pigeon among his old haunts, her large rounM 
eyes met his, "like", as he said to himself in the depthi 
mind, " like the open sky in warm summer -■"HiiaXVd'f . 
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" Come now, Sir, sit down, and it please you**, continued 
Helen ; " we were talking of you, and wanted your assistance- 
upon a hard point ; and you know, as we are all scliool-fel* 
lows now, you ought not to refuse". 

Smiling graciously, but sorely troubled at heart about the 
hard point, Daniel sat down accordingly. 

It was no less than a question of Latin grammar ; for the 
highly-educated and serious Mr. Donovan would make his 
daughters learned : only one of them, however, Helen, relished,. 
or was the better of his lectures ; while Dora almost, always 
depended on her elder sister for as much parrot-like acquire- 
ment as enabled her to stammer through her task. On the 
present occasion, the students had been differing before 
Daniel's appearance, about a very unargumentative matter; 
namely, whether a certain word should be called verb or 
noun ; Dora meekly, though somewhat stupidly, insisting 
that Helen had told her, at their last task, that it was a noun f 
and Helen almost losing her good-humour, because she knew 
no such thing could have happened. 

Daniel, the umpire chosen to decide between them, left the 
question fully as open to debate as he had found it. In fact,^ 
although in his sixteenth year, grammar of every kind was to 
him a cabalistic mystery ; so that his dilemma may be ima- 
gined, when Helen pressed him for a decision, and grew 
more urgent as she observed his confusion and suspected hi* 
ignorance. Sorely beset, he at last ventured upon an oracular 
judgment, which amused the young lady to excess : " Wajr 
then, Mistress Helen, I think that, one way or the other, it 
would do very well". 

During Miss Donovan's loud laugh, Dora, reddening, and 
looking a little angry on her own account, perhaps, as well as 
upon Daniel's, intimated to her sister that there seemed no 
reason for such extraordinary mirth : and added, that although 
Master Daniel had not yet learned out of a grammar-book ifl 
Latin, he might be a very good scholar for all that. 

Dan thanked his gentle advocate with the full strength of 
his eyes, causing her to blush deeper than before, while the 
suffusion took a new character ; but Helen, little chidden, ^ 
sumed her raillery. 

" Well, then, what books has he learned out of ?** •^^ 
asked. • 

" Out of the Seven Champions", answered Daniel, con*' 
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leaily; "and I know a. great deal of old Irish histoiy, by 
Dsoii of listening to mj father reading it by the fire in the 
inter's evenings". 

" Ay, indeed ?" said Helen, with an expression that Dnaiel, 
tnple as he was, interpreted into ignorance, in her turn, or 
le branch of acquirement to which in the second instance he 
id alluded. 

"You see, sister", ohserred Dora, "Master Daniel does 
now something that we — yon, at the least, do not know ; 
laan't Brian Borhinme the Great, the most noted king of Ire- 
md in ancient times. Sir ?" she continued, evidently anxious 
soothe his late embarrassment hy getting him to display his- 
lewljr-discovered view of knowledge. 

" He was a great man, to be sure", answered Daniel, " only 
le wasn't King of Ireland, entirely, but King of Lumneach, 
hit's now called Limerick; but he drove all the Danes inti> 
hi sea, any how, and made the people so honest and good- 
wnded, that it was from one end of bis country, Munster, to 
kfl other, that the young lady walked \vithout hurt or harm, 
iKnigh she parsed for the handsomest of her time, and had a 
Wwer of gold and precious stones stuck all over her". 

" Do you say so ?" asked Helen. 

"Fie, now, sister; and do let us hear more of these pleasant 
tones", said Dora. 

"But, Coon of the Hundred Battles was above Brian the 
•real", resumed Daniel, quite vain of himself, Hud anxious at 
Ice to shine in Dora's eyes, and triumph over Helen ; " and, 
bey say that Ollamh Fodhla, or the great Doctor, was above 
liiB again, by reason of the grand palace that his queen, one 
6««B8 Thea, built at Tara, and the parliaments that Fodbia 
iniKlf brought about in it — " 

"Parliaments, Master Daniel D'Arcy?" interrupted Helen. 

" Yes, to be sure — parliaments", insisted Dan ; " made up- 
Fall the Ollamhs, and the Betachs, and the Irish lords, and 
»e knights — " 

"And what was a Betach ?" asked Dora. 

"The Betacbfi were keepers of houses of hospitality, Mis- 
ressDora, for all strangers and travellers going the road: 
nd every Betach had land, well-stocked ; and four roads ran. 
Bhis bouse ; and its tour doors were ever and always open; 
nd there used to be thousands of them ; the bell-beiachs, the 
lOBpitable houses, all over the country, so there used; and^ 
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furthermoro, erery knight tutt luider his <mai. bIoMc and fxti 
of arms at Tara; and then there was the PsaHer^TWa^WBl; 
out at all their parliaments ; and — ** 

^^ Oh^ that 's quite enough, Master Danid*', again interrupted 
Helen; ^^now tell us something about Pompey the Grealf^ 

<< Pompey the Great", began Daniel, out of breath nnoe lai 
last harangue, and again starting with a flippancy d£ tone tlil 
promised no decrease of information ; "Ptoipey the Greats— 
Pompey — stop — why, then, if he M^as n't one of the first wli 
Irish kings of all, I forget who he was'V 

Daniel's tormentress resumed her laugh ; he rdap«ed kto 
his former confusion, and Dora, a second time, was coming to 
liis assistance, when a summons to breakfast caused the leanied 
party to postpone their discussion. "But enough had been 
said and done to confirm Daniel in his awe, if wA dislike ef 
Helen, and to arouse in his breast a grateful tendematf 
towards her less brilliant sister. 

After breakfast, he was subjected to new trials. His iM!* 
ther and Mr. Donovau, with Hugh D'Arcy for an aiidica<Mi 
jointly set about cross-questionizkg tbelr three pupils, inosdtilt 
to determine the literary progress of each. Daniel bttxaasK 
with infelt shame at the real display of his backwaartlMSS 
which this measure made inevitable. Even in reading and in 
spelling, he found himself miserably inferior to his youBf 
friends ; and when called upon to take a pen, and write a sen- 
tence dictated to him from a book, he had no resource but ^ 
plead a sprained thumb, from his encounter with Dennis H^g^ 
gerty, and crave permission to supply a specimen, of his sldU 
at a f\iture time. From the dreaded ordeal he retidred to Ul 
room to collect the thoughts, indulge the feelings, and weAo* 
dize the plans it inspired him with. He would labour incefl* 
santly to overtake his classmates on the road of knowle^ 
and acquirement. Not only would he perfectly master ^^ 
tasks allotted him, but unknown to any one around him, vi^ 
out even his mother's knowledge, he would, of his own accord 
or at least with other and secret help, engage in additional 
studies. And here a happy idea occurred. Before it had been 
pronounced illegal for Roman Catholics to play the schoor 
master, a very humble pedagogue of that religion used to a^ 
semble a rustic seminary around him, in the neighbourhooo 
of Mr. D'Arcy's house, and Dinnis Haggerty had been one of 
his most promising scholars, and often spoke of him to DanieJ^ 
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as bia " a-b-c-tlaarian", at an esrly Age. The atatate wu 
-levelled at the poor sage ; lie thought to evade it by exercis- 
ing bis trade more in private ; was informed aguast ; detected, 
SQd punished to a degree of Tigoor that made him itltogether 
abaaidoD his proud care of "the young idea" the moment he 
escaped from prison, and to try to earn his bread, or rather 
his beans or potatoes, as a field labourer. But, long afc«r his 
change of profession, Dinnis still mentioned his name, now 
and then, to his young master; nay, lie declared that he knew 
where the ex-pedagogue was tp be fotmd but a few weeks 
ago : and all this Daniel now brought to mind, and resolved 
to take advantage of. 

His sprained thumb would, if well managed, exempt him 
from exhibiting bis proficiency in writing for a month, at 
least. Meantime, the accomplished tiller of the earth might be 
^jcOTered and spoken to : and trhile no one at home could 
saspect what they vrere both about, Daniel determined to ac- 
quire a respectable knowledge and practice of penmanehip. 
A, slight difficulty started up, however, upon the very tlires- 
hold of his laudable undertaking. He had not kept in mind the 
name oj'the place where, according to Dinnis Haggarty, the dia< 
ginised schoolmaster resided ; to learn it anew he must person- 
ally apply to his diEcarded favourite; and this was disagree- 
able to Daniel's feelings : not that he suspected Dinny of evHi 
the capability of playing traitor to hiln or his future precep- 
tor, by whispering their illegal collusion to the watchful local 
authorities, and so getting one or both into trouble : no, not- 
withstanding even their recent quarrel, Daniel dreaded no 
such thing ; his sole demur arose from a dishke to require a 
iavour at the hands of one npoD whom he could no longer 
confer a favour of any kind : for Hugh D'Arcy'a Eingry dis- 
missal of the Haggarties bad been almost instantancoUBly tind 
sollenly accepted and acted on by them, and the whole i'amily 
ivere already wanderers from- his grounds, and indebted for 
temporary shelter to the tenant of an unfriendly neighbour. 

The necessity of the case overc-ame, however, Daniel's scru- 
ples, and he made up his mind to seek out I'innis that very 
evening. In themeanwhile, the occupation of getting through 
his other tasks was inwardly admitted by hint to be more 
pleasing than scholastic employraent of any kind had ever 
before been. In fact he now had an assistant in his labour, 
mad one whom he was as anxious to lema. /rom, es^o^^^'cch 
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for. Following up her good-natured, and, indeed, compag- 
sionate sympathy in the garden, Dora Donovan took an nnob- 
served occasion, soon after breakfast, to half hint to the bad- 
ward scholar how much satisfaction it would give her, if, in 
addition to all other preparations, they two might learn their 
lessons together : and Daniel understood the motive of the 
proposal, and while he gladly accepted it, valued it also. 

But the evening of this memorable day fell, and he went to 
obtain information from Dinnis Haggarty, as to the present 
residence of the schoolmaster. The lad met him with a show 
of good-will for which Daniel's most favourable estimate of 
his old crony's character had not prepared him, Dinny's in- 
solence and sullenness of the previous evening seemed to have 
quite passed away, nor did he evince any ungenerous recol- 
lection of Daniel's personal triumph over him, or of the more 
important ill-results to which their quarrel had led. Kay, he 
even alluded to the whole matter in a smiling humility and 
good-humour, which at once surprised his former patron, and 
aroused his sincere regret on the score of the unmerited suf- 
ferings of the Haggarty family in general. 

Influenced by such feelings, Daniel, before entering on the 
particular object of his visit, condoled with Dinnb, and prof- 
fered his friendship in any shape in which it could be service- 
able. The answer he received somewhat corrected the warmth 
of his feelings. Dinny Haggarty returning abundant thanks, 
stated that his father was already well provided with a situa- 
tion ; that Attorney Dooly's new wife had hired Jinny as a 
house- servant 5 and that the Attorney himself wished Dimus 
-also to enter into his employment. 

Daniel now speedily changed the topic, and opened the 
business upon which he had come. It was soon disposed of; 
Haggarty readily named the farm, some miles distant, upon 
which the schoolmaster might be found working as a labourer; 
and, with less cordiality of manner than they had met, the 
friends parted. 

At day-break next morning, Daniel, to his own astonish- 
ment, was on his way to the place mentioned to him. 
Between six and seven o'clock he entered a large field, in 
•which a number of men were digging. Of a little boy who 
lay stretched near the gap by which he came in, he asked after 
the person he wished so much to see. The urchin, evidentlf 
not knowing him, ans\vei^^ -^a.^^-^^ «i& V^ ^uoed towards 
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tile Ubourers. Daniel alao looked in the same direction, said' 
observod that the greater part of them had stopjied digging, 
■nd, leaning on tbeir long -handled spades, walclied him 
Ewtly; while one, in particular, seemed greatly interested, if 
not alarmed. Again he addressed the boy, ivho, saying he 
would make inquiries, ran off to the workmen, Daniel fol- 
lowed slowly. The courier gained the side of the moat at- 
tentive individual of the group, said something in his eai^.] 
and, immediately, the frightened pedagogue threw down 
gpsde, and fled from the field. 

It toot time and trouble to entice him back again : indeed, 
had not some of his present friends recognized Daniel upon a 
doaer approach, perhaps he and hia future pupil !md never 
net at ulli for conscience made a coward of old Phelim O'Dea 
I^n this iiccasion, he havir.g lately undertaken, alter mucb] 
entreaty and great reluctance, to teach the daughter of thi 
fiunner for whom be worked how to read certain letters which' 
ihe was in the habit of receiving from a neighbour'a son who 
itM " seeking hia fortune" in a foreign country. 

Dispatches from the working field reached Phelim, however, 
a Ms hiding-hole in the hills ; aod when be became assured 
thai Daniel was no village limb of ^he law, arrived to hand 
^om over once more to fine and imprisonment, teacher and 
tcbolai at length stood face tc face. It is admitted that Daniel 
felt inspired with little reverence by the appearance, maimer, 
« physiognomy of this gifted person. Hia attire was as 
Wetched as that of any primitive peasant around him : his 
Mr Was timid, and redeenied only by the mannerism of his 
ftinner profession from common vulgarity ; and, chiefly owinj^ 
"0 doubt, to the legal terror which had been stricken to 
^»t, hia long, haggard face and powerless features had 
sbJMt expression. 

Baniel invited him to turn apart, however ; and out of ■ 
poor man's respect for his family, and reliance upon its honour, 
"We than by the help of a considerable fee, obtained Phelim'a 
consent to become his writing-master. A solitary spot, half- 
**y between Hugh D'Aicy's home and the schoolmaster's 
Pesent temporary residence, was appointed for their daily 
""leetiags : and before their parting this morning, Daniel re- 
vived a first lesson ; a little patch of sparkling sand, 
J*nk of the neighbouring stream, serving him for his copj 
•wk, while his fore-finger did very well as a pei 
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He returned home, and all that day distingtdsbed Lnaself 
at his other tasks, D<»ra Donoyaa .preparing him fbr saying 
them, and e^en Hekn now good^nat^iredly seooBding hec; 
indeed it was sometimes necessary that she should. His hour 
lor the evening appointment with old Phelim djiew near; be 
repaired to the place of rendezvous, and found ih& old muL 
hiding behind some furze-bushes, not free frou alarm, A 
rough slate and a piece of soft stone now took place of ika 
sand and their fingers ; and the sky over their heads b^gaato 
grow dusky ere their lesson had ended. They were about to 
part when stealthy footsteps drew near, and the bushes around 
them rustled. The conscious statute-breaker, imposing silenoe 
and secrecy on his pupil by a hasty sign, escaped in an o{^o- 
site direction. Presently a common l^iliff from the adjacent 
town and some soldiers surrounded Daniel ; and the former 
commanded him to tell what had become of old Phelim 0*De8. 
Dan stoutly denied all knowledge of such a person. The 
bailiff insisted that the schoolmaster had just been sattiog at 
his side ; and before this also could be denied, pointed to the 
slaite ; and then snatched up, covered as it was with ioter- 
dicted ^' pothooks and hangers'^ that ino<»ite3tibla proof of 
legal delinquency. ^ 

The faithful pupil now dhanged hia sturdy denials into V 
sturdy a silence. Enraged at the prospect of losing his ter 
ward as discoverer of a schoolmaster, the baili^r hurried of ii 
pursuit of Phelim, leaving Daniel in charge with one of the 
soldiers. He returned to the little retreat without the wished- 
for prisoner, and threatened Daniel on his own account, if he 
did not instantly tell where the fugitive might be fottod. 
Being answered only with the most contemptuous smiles, the 
assistant of the law proceeded to execute his threat. Cdliog 
Daniel his prisoner, he ordered the soldiers to take him iflto 
custody, and march him into the town. 

" Why, you are a fool, man", said Dan ; " for, thoof^ 
there is law against schoolmasters, there is none agsiio^ 
scholars". 

" We '11 show you that", replied the man ; " come, trafflft 
and no more words". 

Daniel, strong in his smpposed exemption from legal panishr 
ment, foolishly resisted their commands. The result wa^ 
that the disappointed "discoverer", indulging at once hiB 
nersonal and party feelings^ and giving loose to his insolent 
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lature, boond the boy'a bands behind his back, with a ready 
lord, aod pushed him out of the Vrudies iipon a path nhit^ 
ad lo the road into the town. Without a word — but with tt 
oak as the oonteamed bailiff which, h' it could, would hava 
(nwk him dead — .Daniel now forebore further vesistanct), 

BBiirrOTUided by his captors, stept heavily and haughtily 
Nbe way he wag to go. 
,y CUAPTER VIII. 

Ahd besides a eenlimeot of deep indignation and acorn 
towards his mean captor, other feelings of a more perilous 
tendency as regarded himself were on this occasion expe- 
tieneed by Daniel. 

Notwithstanding his consciousness of a want of intellectual 
WltiTalJon«(^i]aI to the pretensions of his birth and present rank 
in (ke world, he had never been abandoned by a certain sense 
of iiristocralic pride, the more predominant, perhaps, because 
Unattended by mental superiority. And this pride, iu the 
fiwi instance, was humbled almost to admitted degradation, 
tt finding himsell'a prisoner, at the mercy of one of the lowest 
tf mankind, bound with ropes, and followed by a crowd of 
4tt md vulgar observers, along one of the higli roads to the 
Bsttimportant haunt of men with which, as yet, he was fami- 
hdy acquainted. He told hia own heart that he could never 
iglia leBpeot himself as he had done. Then came a worse 
f<fi«Ction, In the very beginning of a renewed effort lo im- 
?Ki¥ehi» mind up to the station he held in the world, here he 
Hh once inore flung back, and now, not by his own fault, but 
""be waywardly and darkly argued — by the mterferenee of 
4b unlucky fortune which, since his childhood, had, one way 
*T ether, come between him and knowledge. And with a 
Utter inward curse, Daniel almost resolved to abandon henue- 
ferwajd all endeavours to make himself wiser. It ' ' 
•toinise how inu«h of the sway of old habits, glad to find vent 
■t any accidental opportimity, might have produced this un- 
■>ip|iy resolve. But it can raom easily be asserted that the 
wmght of his young friend, Dora Donovan — of his disap- 
pirioted hope of rendering himself worthy of her respect — and 
*f tha exposure of the finesse to which he had had recours* 
io order lo do so — heightened the irritation of the mood i< 
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•ivbicb be tbus devoted bimself to mental inferioiitjr, and, 
,8trange as it may seem, belped more tban any tbing else to 
leaye him reckless of tbe consequences of bis vow. 
. Upon quitting tbe spot in whicb be bad been detected by 
tbe bailiff and tbe soldiers, Daniel's great fear for an install 
'i/ras, tbat tbey would conduct bim close by bis fatber^s bome. 
But, after proceeding some distance, be saw tbat be was to 
reacb tbe town by a very different road. Fear of personal 
liability, beyond tbe disgraceful outrage now inflicted upon 
bim, be did not entertain. It was only necessary, be tbought, 
to gain tbe ear of tbe constituted autborities, and be sbould 
not only be set free, but obtain redress against tbe baili£ 
But on tbis point be widely mistook. 

His conductor, upon arriving in tbe streets of tbe town, 
wbere their rustic crowd was augmented by all tbe idlen 
iritbin sigbt or bearing, brougbt bim to tbe bouse of a magis- 
jferate, or, in more appropriate pbrase, justice ; and, only wait- 
ing till tbe arrival of a second interpreter of tbe law, two be- 
ing necessary on tbe occasion, tbere formally cluurgedhia 
witb ^' refusing to give testimony toucbing tbe abode of a 
popisb scboolmaster" ; wbicb contumacy subjected tbe ofo- 
der to a fine of twenty pounds, or, in default of discbaiging 
8ucb fine, to twelve montbs' imprisonment in jaiL The ac- 
cuser stated bis case. Daniel, being called upon to defend 
bimself, would still say notbing. Tbis ascertaining of tbeieil 
law of tbe land, added to bis angry sullenness. Tben be was 
called upon to pay tbe twenty pounds ; and, answering that 
be could not put down twenty sbillings, tbe bailiff took diaige 
of bim to tbe common prison. 

Daniel entered tbe wretcbed baunt of crime witb feelings 
of unabated recklessness, almost of despair. An applicatioB 
to bis family would soon produce bis liberation,* by insuring a 
prompt satisfaction of tbe fine ; but in bis beadstrong andun^ 
tutored frame of mind, be resolved not to send, or authoriie 
tbe sending of any information to bis fatber or motber. And 
here, again, perbaps an almost puerile sensitiveness kept him 
from acting as be ougbt to bave done, ratber tban any hig^- 
minded contempt of, or indifference to bis situation. In fad^ 
be may be said to bave dreaded more an exposure of tbeprimaxy 
cause of tbe dilemma, tban tbe trials to wbicb it might adU 
subject bim : tbat is, be would, at tbis moment at least, hafB 
preferred a year's im^monm^iiXi \a \!Ek& ^loAsaae of baving it 



blown to Dora and Heleu Donovan, and their father, that his 
wilnk misfortune originated in secretly engaging a hedge- 
tcboohnuster to enable him to keep his promise (when Iiis 
tprained thumb should be well) of exhibiting a. proof of hia 
aktU in penmanship. 

80 short-sighted were Dftniel's reasonings ; nor could he 
tommand even sufficient cool seaae to foresee, that, notwith- 
' tUnding all his Leroic resolves of self-iiamolatiDn, the news of 
liii arrest and imprisonment must verj soon reach hia family. 
And, in fact, It did reach them in a few hours ; and, early _ 
Mxt morning, a third justice summoned to a. second consideiv J 
■tion of bis offence the two wiae men. who had already pro— ■ 
iimmced upon it. This individual was a relation of Mrs. 1 
I IfArcy ; of course, a member not of Daniel's mode of worship ; 
indeed, the fact of his bearing a commission of the peace in 
AtK times tells aa much ; but he was also a man whom no 
Kcidental distinctions could make unjust, ilhberal, or preci- 
pitate in the adjustment of a party question ; and at the call J 
>f lie bewildered Hugh D'Arcy, who came flourishing hial 
*tiok to his door, Mr. Mossop readOy embraced the cause o 
Ui yuuQg cousin. 

At the renewed inquiry, however, there was no getting rid I 
flf the facts deposed to by the bailiff, and confirmed by Dauiel's 
Continual silence ; and the offender escaped from the clutches 
of the statute only by a legal flaw which his advocate happily 
Jiscovered. It had been enacted that any person of Daniel's 
pMsuation, arraigned for his offence, should be eighteen years 
of age: upon application to his father, and aftertvarda to the 
npitry of his biith, it was established that he was not yet 
quite so far advanced towards years of legal discretion ; thus 
ae appeared on the present occasion not to be an accountable 
person ; and with many shakes of the band bestowed upoa 
Ur, Mossop, Hugh D'Arcy led home his redeemed and en- 
fianohiaed son. 

All was joy under his father's roof at Daniel's re-appear- 
aace : Helen and Dora Donovan, and then- grave parent, ap- 
pearing aa much delighted as Mrs. D'Arcy and her group of 
■erviints and household dependents. But no one could tell 
"Why Daniel himself neither smiled, nor spoke a word of greet- 
tiag in return for the smiles and caresses with which he was 
.accosted ; for no one could tell how deeply the iron had en- 
Ured iiis soul ; how the sense of personal degradation, of 
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hopes tnd prospects Aeoreed to be dftrkened for ever ; of thfr 
trelile deepening of the old shadow of fatality over hvs mkd 
juid heart ; how all this had made him careless of escape from 
tuffering, and dark amid the gladsome. In fact, none cotdd 
surmise that from the events of the last few hours, his ch»« 
racter and life had taken a hue and direction which threat* 
ened to be never-fading and tmoontrollable. 

Are these details of many slight causes, which grad»a^f 
formed the feelings and bent of a human being, unimportant f 
Do the feelings seem too much insisted upon ? are they toor 
gravely exhibited, considering the almost puerile sources fffMtt 
which they flow, or the boyish years of the person who eat* 
periences them ? Even at the hazard of having this judgm0i{t 
passed by some, the present little history must proceed as it 
stands. 

It scarce surprised Mrs. D'Arcy that Daniel should seefls 
careless of studious application the day following his escape 
from prison. But his apathy fcnr many suoeeeding days is- 
riously alarmed her. Every temptation to improve his miad 
was held out in Vain. Unrestricted intercourse with Ui 
favourite Dora, although contrary to his modaer's origiw* 
plan, was permitted, but produced no beneficial effect Th^ 
good lady remarked with surprise that he even avoided ordi* 
nary meetings and conversation with her young visitor. And 
now she watched him and studied him, but felt herself lee* 
Skble than ever to comprehend the nature of her moody Daniel 
He sought none of his former blameable enjoyments, yet k« 
would substitute none for them : in fact, he would only loung* 
in the sun» or oversleep himself, or walk about near to i^ 
house, silent and broodmg. 

But something soon happened to stir him into energy, ^ 
least, although it was not of the description his mother wooH 
have preferred to see him evince. And in proceeding to 
mention this new matter, it is regretted that the complexion 
of the time of the story unavoidably forces into notice another 
allusion to penal enactment. This would be avoided, if pO" 
sible; but so domesticated, we may say, was the statute* 
book of former days at the very fire-sides of the Irish peoptei 
so literally was it the text from which they read everything th^ 
were permitted to do : and so fully and minutely did it command 
their feelings, their passions, their hopes, and their .poroipectir 
4h£^t in rehearsing, as in. the present instance, the fortxmes d 



persons living under its sway, fact and nature must be departed 
from, if tbej be said to have taken one impartant step indepi 
deot of it. I 

The D'Aroya and their visitors were sitting after dinner 
when, agroupof tenants, of a respectable class, came before thft, 
parlour windows, and desired to speak with " ihe masther". 
Hugh readily granted the interview; and after a gnod deal of 
Tehement conversation, Daniel collected the following details. 

At the time that Bugh D'Arcy puTchased his estate, it was, 
as has been noticed, weU-farme<l, and eq^ually profitable to 
faim and his tenants. Hitherto, under the former proprietor, 
the men, or their fathers, had held long leases^ protected bj 
which, they had, for their own sakes, cultivated thelc ground 
to the utmost. When Hugh D'Arcy became their landlord, 
those leases had nearly run out ; but he engaged to grant re- 
newals for ninety-nine years at the proper time, and thus 
encouraged to continued industry, his farmers still telt aa 
interest in the improvement ol' his estate. But, before Hugh 
could fullil his promise, a statute of Ann interdicted him from 
4oiiig BO, declaring all Roman Catholics incapable of holding 
any lease for any term exceeding thirty-one years. This waa 
awkward enough. But, as if to prohibit u> adventnrer from 
taking advantage of his own exertions, even during so limited 
a space of time, a clause followed, by which, if a farm pro- 
duced a profit greater than one-third of its rent, the lessee'i 
right in it was immediately to cease, and to pass over to thi 
fitat individual of the established creed who should discover, 
tbe rate of profit. 

These regulations produced on. Hugh D'Arcy'a estate ths 
same results which fluwed from them all over the country. 
They put a stop to the cultivation, eagerly begun towards the 
end of William's reign, and which promised fair to amend 
the national ravages of a civil war just subsided. Catholic 
farmers, seeing themselves deprived of long and advantageous 
lioldings, and even from the profits which they might hope 
to amass uodi^r short tenures, ceased to be agriculturists, and 
commenced graziers. Lands were no longer drained and en- 
closed; good houses were no longer built on them, or those 
jweviously standing repmred ; pasturage wasted the fields, 
which were virtually forbidden to be cultivated; and the 
zeal yeomen of Ireland sunk in the scale of social iiiv^Tt.&i^w., 
and along n-ili becoming poor, grew indolent an4 a'^a.'One.'w 
I Japartuics which required little industry and \eiia \skttQ\vi. 
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In the first instance, indeed, Hugh D'Arcj found that, 
soon as their old leases dropped, many of his best tenant^^ 
altogether declined taking renewals at the term prescribed hjr 
law, but, preferring emigration to poverty at home, abandoned 
their native country, and sought elsewhere a freer soil to 
reward their labours. Those who came in their stead, under 
leases of thirty years, or the holders of old leases who remained, 
pursuant to the same covenant, were unable from the outset tof 
pay him the usual rents, and he, along with them, became a 
poorer man» From year to year they still fell off, or else 
threw up their tenures in despair, and absconded, leaving* 
fiome of his once most productive farms imoccupied, as well 
as exhausted, and run wild. And, day after day, things had* 
been growing worse with the tenants who still struggled for' 
an existence upon his estate, until the evening in question, 
■when the group who appeared at the parlour windows proTcd 
to be composed of the men in whom almost his last hopeff 
rested, but who now came to obtain a yet more considerabk 
reduction of rent, under the threat of following the example 
of former friends, and emigrating in a body, if their proposi- 
tion should be refused. 

Hugh D'Arcy had no choice but compliance. The men 
departed ; and a serious gloom naturally fell upon the party 
they left behind. The impoverished landlord, in particular, 
gave way to an overflowing of weak lamentations and mise- 
rable forebodings, Daniel was silent, but his mind and spirits 
■were highly roused. At length, after holding his head down 
till his father had exhausted himself : " I never knew", he 
laid quietly, " that the grounds were running to waste for 
want of a tenant". 

" But they are, you fool", answered Hugh ; " and to sarc 
us all from wanting a roof to cover us, I suppose I must turn 
farmer, and till them myself. 

" I want to speak a word with you, abroad. Sir", resumed 
Daniel ; and stood up and walked out of the house. 

" And what has the lazy booby got in his wig-block now ?**" 
conjectured Hugh, as he followed him. They met in the 
garden. 

• " This is it, father", continued Dan : " I 'm young andf 
strong, and fit for nothing else : send me to one of the old 
farm-houses, and let me try what 1 can do to give somethiDg' 
** - the bread I now eat in idleness". 



then, good luck attend your notion, lad, and my 
inswered Hngh, after he had stared at Lim. 
nppoae I sleep in the Ked House thia very night, 
Q the Bpot early in the morning, Sir ?" 
think you could do a better thing", assented his 
id delighted parent. 

iatmochl-lath,* Sir"; — and, having shaken his fa- 
, he was hurrying off. 

a't yon step io till we talk to the mother 
asked Hugh, 
the use, Sir ? you can give your own consent on 
,d I '11 be over to-morrow at noon, 
other, and Mr. Donovan, and — and all ; so, a good 
her". He disappeared, leaving Hugh gazing after 
sement, which now began to change into doubts of 
;y of the step for wliich he had given permission; 
ipahility for the task he had undertaken ; of thft 
of his mind, recollecting the sudden and strange- 
"which he had embraced the project ; and, above 
D'Arcy's approval of the whole measure. 
to a future page aome account of the seatimenta of 
Sther, however, upon the new career he was about 
Rniel is followed to the Red House — once the dwell- 
LOst considerable of his father's old tenants, but 
rson had deserted it, allowed to get out of repair.' 
rried along the paths which led him to its door. A. 
Lpplied him with a candle and fresh straw for the 
3 flimg himself upon bis humble couch, highly ex- 
yet, were he asked the question, he could not telli 
there floated through his brain, and throbbed in' 
igue notions and feelings of triumph over his failure' 
OrBttits by devoting himself to humbler ones : " L«t 
irl, though it degrade me", was one of his reveries, 
ibeuaefulasabeastof the field, since I am doomed 
nd every one about me" (this last sweeping acou- 
reality directed only at the bailiff) " never to be 
company as Mr. Donovan's : never to be a gentle- 
m, — or like Marks !" he continued ; then he riin on 
[at a favoured child of fortune Marks was, and, fo 
le in his life, he momentarily envied his brother ; 

• Good nislit. 
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and, however it was produced, a picture of Marks and Dora 
Donovan sitting together, in his fath^s garden^ J!086 beiotff 
^lim ; and he started up in a kind of fury. 

*^ But, to be sure, and why not^, he resumed ; ^^ he wooU 
te the fitter for her. I can never look i^ to Df>ra« I am s 
clown — a clod of the earth. And yet, only the other motmg^ 
how I did feel as if it was in me to deserve her I and only for 
that turn with Phelim O'Dea,— curse on them all! — ^I woall 
tlunk of it. I 'm a farmer now, and to go with red hands^ 
and wear brogues, from the to-morrow, out. Well, *t will bft 
aomething at any rate. And I 'm quit of the people at home 
ios a start — that 's a comfort. They won't be looking in fof 
jbce, and wondering to themselves when will my thumb hti : 
well enough to— to write out a fair copy for thesa! — fM 
vhat nonsense l" — and he was surprised by sleep as this lait 
thought occurred — ^^ ay, ay ; I 'm near hand to a man, xK>vrv 
and 't is time I did something like a man for my UvelSftOodd 
and I 'U be working for my mother too^. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Th£ kind of soliloquy with which the last chapt«* ended, iritt 
be of use in giving a clue to Daniel's actions henceforward. 

At a very early hour he arose, solemnly prepared to coib^ 
mence his new calling of farmer with the proper energy aad 
spirit. A boyish affectation of steadiness and seriousness Ktf 
on his brow, in his manner, and in his step : in fact^ he wovU 
be taken by all who looked on him for a man of busiacfis: 
saying, at the same time, to his own heart, ^^mkder this inlll 
hide from every eye the gnawing 1 feel within, but wUflk 
never shall be acknowledged*'. 

In one point of view he certainly was not unqualiiied 
for the pursuits in which he proposed to engage. His desal^ 
tory habits of life had often sent him to dissipate his tint 
among his father's tenants in the labouring field ; andalthouj^ 
Daniel's hand had never guided the plough, the scythe, or the 
sickle, nor his mind had in charge the direction and superil^ 
-lance of a group of workmen, still he had unconsciously 
<^d sufhcient knowledge both of the practice and theoi^ 



'Cf farmUiKi to give tiim tolerable pretensians to succeed a 
^Uer of tte earth. So, abundance of idle hands being soon 
jbund near and all around him to call tn his councils afl^ 
morning' dawn. Daniel and tliej '^'ere actuaUy at high work 
tcfore nooa-ti(te. 

He had io!d his faliier he should go home to see ' 
ther and Mr, Donovan, and aW, that day. Thia proroia 
liouever, he did not teep. He shrank with 
puerile shamefacedness mid rankling passion from every o 
at present under his father's roof, " Nu", he resolved absurdljB 
tliough doggedly, " from this day out, they must 
before I gn~ if I do go, even for that — because I 'r 
e^ual any longi.'r". The'e was aaother reason, but he wouJ^^ 
not aiimit it. 

Ab tlie day wore on without a visit or a message from home^ 
he began to feel very downcast, notwithstanding this deter- 
mination ; and bis next turn of temper was into gall and bit- 
temess. " They lake me at my word ; they let me ran my owa 
path ; ay, they do call to mind alretidy that a distance should 
b^ kept between ladies and genteels and the young furm^'. 

fie engaged in hii field occupations with more energy, pnU 
Ung forth his young strength to astonish as well as to help 
Iiis workmen ; and, " Yes, and little it troubles thera at the 
great house what I *m to have with the dry poiatoe for my 
Otnner", he continued; the prospect of a really homely meal,, i 
for the first time in his life, not at all rendered indifferent b^V 
Daniel's heroism. 

Some time before the usual dinner-hour a 
luiBEe", he saw a female coming towards his farm along a 
8teep path down n hill at a distance. The figure locked lika 
Jus careful chumber'maid, Nancy ; but gratified as his humour 
•was by the circumstance, he would not afTurd a second obsepr, _ 
walMU to make sure, because he scorned being thought an 
about the approach of any one from a quarter of which h 
■o jealous; so he kept pacing from one to the other 
workmen, pointing their attention here and there and every- 
where, and using emphatic action for Nnticy's edification, iT 
indeed Nancy looked on. But time enough elapsed for her 
ATXi*^ at his side, and the supposed ambassador of kind 
greetings and condescending eni^reaties appeared not, Hb 
^nced from under his eyebrows over the surround\a(^6ftVd*, 
and towMrds the farm-bouse ; still she was not vUi^Ae,, ^e.c;cn\- 
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descended to raise his head, and look about in good earoes^' 
but with no better success. But as stamping his foot smardji 
he was about to resume his important occupations with in- 
creased spirit, he caught a glimpse of a woman's hooded head 
through some wild bushes in a n^r fence, attehtiyely regard- 
ing him and the bustling throng at his side. Again he wonid 
not vouchsafe any show of interest or even of recognition;, 
and, finally, the observer withdrew, and was not afterwardr 
to be seen. In truth, Nance it was. Mrs. D'Arcy had re- ' 
solved, in consequence of mature thought, to indulge Daniel in* 
his new fancy, so far as to let him tire himself by a morning" 
of unusual bodily exertion : she depended upon seeing him, 
and, of course, of conferring with him, however, according to' 
his voluntary promise to his father ; when he did not appear,* 
the lady became uneasy and offended together ; if nothing but. 
his continued sulkiness kept him away, she re-resolved to alloc 
him to break his engagement as openly and as long as h.t 
liked ; and in order to ascertain how the cause really stood, 
Nancy was despatched, after many cautions, as a reconnoitrer 
and a spy to the hostile ground. And various were Nanc/i 
feelings as, muffling her head in her cloak, she looked in 
through the dilapidated fence. From old habit, and an arbitra- 
riness of affection, peculiar, it is presumed, to her countrymen* 
and countrywomen, she had been and was very angry with him 
for " making such a raal omadhaun of his mother's son, as to 
kick up his heels and quit the ould house, and the good livin 
an' lyin* in it, an' the pleasant nothin' to do — " (though few- 
of his friends oftener declaimed against his idleness than Nancy) 
" to turn small-farmer" ; but when she gazed at him walking 
about in so manly a style among his people, and heard his 
loud and ** knowledgable" words of command to them, and 
marked his sturdy gesticulations and important face and gait, 
ter anger gave way to admiration, and arose to a feeling of 
patronage, and to unbounded pity that his lot was about ta 
become so laborious a one, and, above all, that she durst not 
proceed to break her mistress's solemn instructions, by jump- 
ing into the field, pouncing upon him, scolding him, and drag- 
ging him off to "the good male he was used to". Fear of Mrs* 
D'Arcy's awful anger suppressed, however, her amiable im-' 
pulses. After storing up in her mind enough and more than- 
\ for a communication at home, Nance stole off from 
»hole and cautiously took her way to her mistress. 
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And tlius by indulging difibrent misconceptions, and 
Kch too pertinaciously insisting upon a plan, Daniel and 
anther were likely to become worse friends llian eTer. Mrs, 
■D'itoy sat down to her dinner without seeming to take tur- 
tW notice of him ; but it was a comfortless meul. Almost 
ftrwy one engaged in it werB more more or less disagreeably 
i&eEed by Daniel's stubborn conduct. The mother'a own 
'eolings need not be further expressed. Hugh D'Arcy, re- 
covering from an humbled tone of manner, the result of hb 
life's dignified expostulations with him as the unreHecting 
bettor of their sod's wayward whim in the first instance, to 
ae obvious detriment of the higher arrangements in the lad's 
Kvour, which Hugh himself had so recently approved. Hugh 
t*Arcy spared few words of strong reproach of the absent 
nnnt, and vehemently advised leaving him, for a week or 
fto, to the discipline of hard work and potatoes and thick- 
^. Mr. Donovan, little affected by the incident itself, 
'licb, in the certainty that Daniel would soon grow wiser, he 
longht of no importance, deeply sympathized in the circnm- 
ttnces which had given it birth, namely, the visit of the dis- 
'esaed tenants to his host, and the decay of worldly indepen- 
Once it too plainly proclaimed. lielen, partly on the sam* 
Boount, partly that no one would smile or laugh, sat gravely 
JTone of the very first times in her life. And Dora, thinfc- 
Ig chiefly of the " hard wort and potatoes and thick-milk" 
ecreed to her poor champion and fellow -student, was, per- 
Eips (it will hint the quality of Ler mind as well as ot hei 
eart, if it hint nothing else), the most afflicted of the party. 
Butf soon after dinner, Mrs, D'Arcy 's heart relented. 
\aitey was again summoned and ordered to fill a basket with- 
>od, and half a bottle of light wine ; and to her great delight^ 
te then set out, treading in her mistress's footsteps, along tbo 
\me path she bad that day already traversed. 
Meantime Daniel had determined not to have any dinner at 
1. A neighbour, or rather a neighbour's wife, a poop 
iBsant-wonian, sent him in share of her own and her hua- 
uid's meal, composed of the very materials bis father had 
Mmed him to, namely, potatoes and thick-milk ; but he let 
M potatoes grow cold, and the thick-milk become half 
icomposed into greenish waler, and mag 
arred. The hour came for dismissing his men from 
Hy-lBek, and he was left alone, Beiiring to his unfumil 
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but misearablj-furBished apajtment in tbe Bed Heuse^ lie 
flung himself, stiffened with bodily fatigue, a9 w^ a6 hmpf 
aud thirsty^ upcm his straw couch, and looked out tbiH)^ghdMt 
«pen window. 

His window commanded a view of the HU, adowa whkki 
he had that day seen Nancy approaching hi* fiKnpa. As Ul 
•eye now listlessly wandered over its path, he agaift desonfii 
}n8 former attendant, for now he waa sute of her identil^ 
torotting after his mother, who moved along at a quiek, thoii^ 
lengthened and dignified pace. In a flutter of fe^bgs hfr 
started up from his recumbent position^ and strange as il 
sounds, his first impulse was to engage ia the immediate (k* 
struction of his hitherto neglected dinner; for at a seooB^ 
^nce, Daniel comprehended the meaning of the basket ot 
Nancy's arm, and he thought it an important pointy a beoott* 
log show of independence in his altered situation, to bt 
gabled to decline the dainty fare destined for him ajtt^iskll 
hour, by being found just finishing his own more EfoilriMl 
supply of food : perhaps, after all his resolves, he was Ml 
sorry of an excusable opportunity for dining ou sooaethiag 9 
other. 

According to a judicious timing of his efforts, h% hdd ii4 
last cold potato of a considerable heap in his haud^ and wai 
swallowing the last draught of very sour miUc^ when }h^ 
D^Arcy entered his new residence, carrying the basket on bei 
own arm — she had left Nancy without, out of sight amd hes^ 
ing, much against Nancy's will and anticipatiou. CaoMl 
now began to play a little of the hypocrite ; in las words uA 
manner, as he arose, there was, first, an affectation of surpriK) 
as if he had not at all noticed his mother's approach to tliA 
Bed House ; next, of the utmost hairiness at seeing her in 
it, together with a swaggering ease which naeant to aas«H 
that he was comfortable,, nay, delighted in consequence of s& 
he had done and all he meant to dow 

'' You were expected home to dinner, Dafliier', said Mi3(» 
D'Arcy, after she had accepted of the only orazy seat iMf 
independent son was able to ofler her« 

^' 1 did not know it, mother dear", he answered, smiling tf 
untruth. She partly saw through this new mood of his, asi 
thought it better not to irritate him by contradiction on smsl 
points 
.. " Well, Dan, my boy, I am sorry you mistook; howeftf^ 



Iifcm ytra did not come, and when we were obligated to sit 
Aavm to our netil witbout you for the first time, Daniel", her 
voice varied from its asual Bteadioess ; " why, then, Dan, I 
got Nancy to follow me with this basket". 

" Many thanks, mother ; but my dinner ia over for to-day 
—enough and plenty of it — and, more betoken, the kind I 
m^bt to begin to make myself nsod to" — as he Gaid these 
lut words he smiled, looking into bia mother's face ; but she 
MT it was a struggling smile — that bitterness of heart was 
under it, and tears ready to drown it. Still she tried to soothe 
Um, and if possible beguile him into a better temper by 
seeming nn consciousness aod passive mildness. Not that she 
ioA not want his tears ; she did ; but tears of a different kind 
from those now ready to gush up. " Youth, and good health, 
and exexoise, Daniel, need not to be daiaty about dinner-ftire, 
I grant you ; and so Nancy may take home my poor basket 
«gaiB — if, indeed, it contain no litlle relish that might prove 
^fttfttable to you after an ordinary meal". 

•■ No, mother, I thank yoa kindly : I have not a stomach 

lot Miy thing after the good potatoes". 

*' Except for your nsual draught of wine, Dai 

•' No, indeed : the milk served the turn ; it and the potar- 

!l|o«s agree very well together ; only they might quarrel with 

l^enteeler company ". 

•* Wei!, well, Dan : are you fully ready to come home with i 

" Sure I am at home, mother dear : one that looks after H 
&nn has a right to keep on the spot". 

" So, you prefer sleeping here, Daniel ?" 

** Troth, mother, and it becomes me, I think". 

""Very well; but we must send yon over your own bed 
«uid bedding in that case" ; she took care to lay an emphas' 
•OU the word " own", which had the desired effect upon his- 
«hil^sh sulk, for he answered — " thanks, mother". 

**And any matters else, at the same time, Daniel? Tour j 
■jMKierB — Marks' lelltra — or your books ?" 

** Marks' letters, if you please, mother — but n 
books— (A«y are not in m^ way now". 

" They might amuse you of an idle hour". 

" T is not likely I sha,ll have many idle hours : or if so 
liappeaa, sure I have other things to think of". 

" Well, tial will give pieasure to few o£ us at Voiae i ie 
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here is a book with a leaf folded down in it by Dora DonoTtB^ 
and she sends you word to look over a hard sentence, andtdl 
her if " 

^' Nonsense I" interrupted Daniel, striding about the loom 
— << I ask your pardon, mother ; but what can she, or your- 
self, or any one mean but a laugh at me to talk of such 4 
thing? Hard sentence, indeed! — I say over again, moth«^ 
I have nothing to do with the book, or with any book, nor 
«ver can, nor with whomever sent it, nor with any bookiib 
people — ^for, you see, mother — phoo ! phoo !" — ^his lit^jie stzift 
of feelings making him as usual vehement — "my heaiy 
hatred on all such raumaush* and to the old boy I toss it!" 

Mrs. D'Arcy now nearly lost her self-command : in other 
words — apart altogether from her maternal feelings, which 
were strong and pure as a mother's could be — her plan of f0^ 
bearance for the present had nearly yielded to her vexation, 
lest another and a more important and complicated plan should 
eventually be marred by Daniel's continued immanageabb 
ness. She checked her rising indignation, however, voi 
allowed him to conjecture her sentiments only by her siienoi 
and by her assumed toleration of his rude speech. Then she 
hoped he would accuse himself of abruptness, and apologue 
to her ; but she miscalculated : he was roused upon a pomt 
which did not allow him to grow cool so soon again; tod 
^fter a pause of some time, while he continued to pace about 
the room, she found herself compelled to resume, and, indeed, 
to shorten the interview. 

" I hope, at least, Daniel, that you will accompany ne 
some part of the way home, as the dark has fallen". 

With hearty expressions of alacrity and dutiful eagemefl^ 
Daniel snatched his hat, and led his mother to the entrance of 
the door of the house. There they found Nancy. The gUf 
as she took the basket from Mrs. D'Arcy, opened its covexing^ 
and having peered in, raised up her eyes and one of her handi^ 
and then with a sadly reprehensive and prophetic manneif 
shook her head at her wayward young master. Without ft 
word, however, the party left the Red House. And without 
a word they gained a near view of Daniel's old home. 

Here he broke silence, stopping as he spoke. " Is this ht 
enough to see you safe, mother ?" 

'^ Why, yes, Dan, if you are bent on going back to At 
/arm ?" 
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" Indeed and I nro, mother, and must, for the farm'a sake^ 
if nothing else ; only I won 't turn back without your bless- 
ing, dear mother, the way it always waa, you know, and 
always \\fill be with me, from the heart out, and vfhy not ?" 

He knelt as simply and earnestly as he had done when he 
was but seven years old. The little incident, and particularly 
the manner of it, aitVcted Mrs. D'Arcy, as well aa did iha 
l^id lefiection that, however warped for a season in some 
l^uts was her sun's heart, its whole nature remained 
■thanged, and she believed unchangeable. And had 
pvan way to the affection that now swelled in her bt 
doubtless she could have charmed up the very kind of tearji 
' elie had wished to draw from Daniel in the Urst insLiuoe. 
5ill, in deference to quite a new project, the stately lady pi 
.Bounced her blessing in a way that expressed only the dignity 
ef affection, and she and he parted for the niglit witliout 
noticing a tear of any kind upon each other's lids. Gazing 
tfter him, as, in the increasing darkness, he slowly descended 
a lull to his solitary house, the following were the thoughts 
which explained to herself' Mrs. D'Arcy's motives for so acting. 
"To soften him now would be doing no good, would not 
. XeaUy overcome his obstinacy, would not niake him sleep un- 
der his father's roof, at the same time it would be a lavishing 
rf my power of appeal over him, and of his own susceptibility 
ibr being perfectly moulded to our wishes. The next visitor 
to Me farm shall succeed better than I have done. He loves 
tbe child in hia very heart of hearts, although according to 
that wilful way of his own, and so far aa her years allow of 
the sentiment, I think she loves Attn. We shall see. But, 
first of all, let him remain alone, since he so much insists on 
it ; 't will prepare him". 

Pursuant to the last resolve, Daniel was not intruded upon 
ihe following day by any one from home, excepting the man 
•bo came with his " own bed and bedding", and some other 
-ttsefal pieces of household furniture which he could not wall 
tbrow out at the window, although be was strongly inclined 
. to do so. Not even a basket visited him, impertinently stuSed 
with good things. All of a sudden, however, the poor people 
!of the cabin nearest to him found themselves able to supply 
lum with a dinner and a breakfast better than those of the day 
before ; and if Daniel wondered at the change, or suspected » 
cine to its mystery, he held his tongue, after a few unsatisded 
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qnestions, and allowed Hmself to «at and drink as lie bad used 
to do, m «.pite of all his visions of independence. Very hi^- 
flying people often act similarly in parafiel situations. 

His solitude remained undisturbed for yet another day; and 
Daniel pursued his labours unremittingly, although at last he 
could have sat down in a corner of the field and cried ^e the 
boy he was. After breakfast hour upon the fourth day rf 
his new era, he descried, however, his father and Mr. Donorain 
approaching his farm. As in the casb of Nancy's visit, be 
affected not to be aware of their coming, but put fordi afl 
his powers to make a display for their admiration. 

They met : and after greeting, Hugh D'Arcy took up a party 
which, under the instructions of his wife, he had come resolved 
to enact. None of his late ill-humour against Daniel's whim 
was permitted to appear ; on the contrary, he praised in the 
very highest terms the extraordinary and almost inconceivable 
good results of the young farmer's industry during the short 
space of three days. Mr. Donovan echoed his eulogiums mo- 
derately, but emphatically ; and now, at least, Mrs. TfAxcfi 
anticipations were fulfilled. <' Let us put him in good-hmnonr 
ev^n with his present exercise of his capacities, in order aFte^ 
wards to wile him out of it into higher attempts", had beenflw 
good lady's theory ; and the first part of it certainly took efiect. 
Aware of his father's and of Mr. Donovan's knowledge of form- 
ing, Daniel triumphed in his own success, asnmch£rom a fad- 
ing of mere gratified vanity, as because it gave a colour to Ae 
indulgence of his stubborn humour. In fact, he felt a littte 
returning pleasantness of disposition ; and, had he been invited 
to accompany his visitors home to dinner, would very probably 
have gone. But no such compliment was paid to him. On 
the contrary, his father asked what he could give him and his 
friend by way of luncheon, and Daniel, sending a hasty mes- 
sage to his purveying neighbours, made what arrangements he 
might, and, soon after, blundered through the novel duties of 
a host in his crazy and unfurnished farm-house. They bade 
him adieu, still without an invitation ; yet still he remained 
pleased, when left alone, at the thought of the respect he com- 
manded in his independent situation, and quite assured that, 
at the proper time, his hospitality would be duly and notuor 
deservedly acknowledged in a neighbourly way. 

And had his mother taken as granted, according to ral6) 
that such good effects could so speedily have been produced it^ 



iim, no 3oubt lie -would have immediately been flattered by 
the attentions lie now so mucli desired. But she was for pro* 
ceeding gradually with all things. First, she advised the send- 
ing him a. neighbourly present of wine, which, in consideration, 
of a polite message, Daniel accepted. Then' Mr. Donovan re- 

guested him to try some of his venison and fowls ; and next— 
ere Mrs. D'Arcy really merits pi^e — the Missea Donovan 
sent to inquire after their young friend's health, adding, bb a 
leniembrance of their good-will, specimens, oat of their father's 
gardens, of the fruit then in season. This fruit happened to 
De divided into two parcels, though one hamper contained it; 
sad the wrapper of the first parcel was labelled, " Helen's own 
palling", and the ivrapper of the second, "Dora's own puli- 
ng" J and Dora's lay under Helen's, so that it must have been 
list talen oat. The same night Daniel supped upon fruit j 
na-y, brought some to bed with him, and ate it in the dark — out 
of which parcel? 

The following morning bis hitherto admiring and astonished 
-workmen observed that he did not seem so light-hearted or 
Teady-handcd ia the field. Before the hour of dismissing them 
in the evening, a ragged girl came to say that he was wanted 
io the Red House, In answer to his anxious inquiries as to 
liis -visitor or Tisitors, the messenger only giggled, blushed, and 
lan away. He entered his only sitting-room, and found the 
^Gsses Donovan seated at a table, on which was prepared a 
aellcate evening meaJ, -while Nancy stood hard by, the arran- 
BCP, it was evident, as well as fiimbher of the viands ; for she 
field between her hands a platter, yet destined for the board| 
Uid the basket he had formerly seen, lay in a corner of tha 
apartment. 

Aa he came in, Helen Donovan was laughing loudly ani 
saOy; Dora Donovan, half-seriously chiding, in her low, ricl^, 
oooing voice; and Nancy declaiming to the utmost of het 
jower. Daniel's surprise, dehght, awkwardness, and still lin- 
gering sullenness, together with hia reception of his new guests, 
nay be imagined from former manifestations of his character. 
The elder of the young ladies tripped lightly to meet him at 
ihe door, and extended her hand, laughing at the same time ; 
the younger rose from her chair, made a low obeisance, and 
did nol look at him ; Nancy dropped many quick curtsies o£ 
mock sahitatiou and reverence to " the mau of tka toasK" -, 
and, while in (ie action described, Helen said — ""Dcii:Jl.\iVs!a» 
> ^V _ 
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US, sweet Sir — me or my poor sister, I mean ; Nancy here pro- 
posed a ramble after dinner, with our father's permission, and 
with your good mother's too, — and, in truth and word, we 
flcarce knew where we were imtil she compelled us to sit down 
in your romantic house". 

"True for you. Miss Helen : just took a start of a thought 
of my own, to make ye all have a laugh from the heart out 
together", said Nancy ; and she uttered a whole untruth, "while 
Helen's had been but a half one. 

"Master Daniel D'Arcy will not surely suppose that we 
could have intentionally come of a sudden upon him in thii 
way", said Dora, persuading herself she was quite innocent. 

" And just brought a bite an' a sup to make oursefs wel- 
come, more betoken", added Nancy, imagining that she nol 
only kept within the limits of true courtesy, but shone in hei 
observance of all its rules. 

The little stolen feast — not unlike one that the merest chl* 
•dren sometimes get up at school — was gone through ; BeleU 
• proposed that Daniel should exhibit his grounds to her sister 
and herself, attended and chaperoned by Nancy. The party 
Accordingly left the Hed House. At first Helen, Dora, aaa 
Daniel, walked together. Some time after, the elder of the 
young ladies stayed behind with Nancy, to understand some re- 
marks volunteered by that sagacious person upon some remark* 
able object in view, and Dora and the yoimg farmer strayed on 
side by side. An hour must have elapsed before they heard 
Nancy's voice loudly calling their names, in accents of !•• 
proof, real or feigned, as well as in those of alarm. The 
shrill sounds echoed all around them through a very lonely 
little glen, built up at either side with shattered white-faced 
rocks, and sweeps of crumbling earth, plumed by dwarf trees; 
a small rivulet, sent to them from a far-up mountain source 
broke its way in tiny eddies and fairy foaming over a stone* 
strewed bed at their feet ; and the setting sun poured his full 
glory upon their little valley, along the vista, into which, ak 
one end, it receded, and which, with its hundred bold or rich 
features of hill and trees, was confused and seemed enchanted 
under his influence : so at least thought Daniel, and such werB 
Lis recollections to his dying day of the inanimate accompani^ 
ments and witnesses of his words and actions of that evening* 
the little unimportant scene, he thought—^ft rather — greif 
more expressive than outward nature, in any of her varieties 
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ad ever before appeared to his eye ; and never, never could 
A forget tHe spot — neve^ cease to love it, to revisit it ; and 
oming into it, and casting his eye around him, was Hke— ' 
Imost in reality was — calling up one happy thought, upon 
rhose stirring depended a whole bustle of joyous recollec- 
lons. 

"Romance**. Well, serious Sir. Attend to plainer facts* 
k)ra and Daniel heard Nancy's peacock cries, and they started 
rom a seat which both had occupied, looking like guilty 
iings warned from crime ; but although a notion of crime 
ad not sullied the minds of either, it was now too late to be 
amed from what had really engaged them ; for, mere boy 
ad girl as they were, they had by this time utterly given 
ich other away to each other, simply though unieservedly 
rowing a love never surpassed, if it can be equalled, by 
an's love for woman, or woman's love for man. 
" I declare to my gracious goodness, now, and bad manners 
mel" cried Kancy when at length she stood before them; 
but it *8 what is come into my head is this, now that I have 
und you, Miss Dora, and you, Masther Daniel; ye were 
•e, alone, together all the while, so ye were, your two 

leeks are so red ** 

"Their four cheeks, you mean, Nancy", interrupted He- 
ll— 

** Why then, yis, Miss Helen, and the eyes o' them dancin* 
58 out o' their heads, more betoken— well, if I don 't tell 
e misthress, naubocklisk/*'* 

" Don 't now, Nancy, good girl, don 't", pleaded Daniel, in 
boyish fright. 

But Nancy did tell ; and not to " the misthress's" great 
ssatisfaction either. 



CHAPTER X. 



Ie will walk over to dinner to-morrow", was Mrs. D'Arcy's 
iciubion, after she had heard from Nancy the result of their 
nt conspiracy against poor Daniel's peace of mind. He 



Never mind. 
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did SO ; and tlie next day, and the next— still attending to liir 
agricultural pursuits, ho-wever, until Mr. Donovan and Ills 
daughters prepared to end their -visit* at Hugh IVArc/s, and 
return to iheli own house. Upon the last evening of their 
stay, Daniel and Dora were surprised, by their mother and 
father, sitting so close together, and so remarkably engaged 
in other respects, that few doubts of their sentiments towudfr 
each other could be entertained in the breast of even the 
least watchful parents. 

The young pair arose, and stood in almost childish confii» 
sion, looking to the ground. Mrs. D'Arcy and her grave 
companion seemed surprised and somewhat shocked, and in a 
low remonstrating voice, the latter pronounced Dora's name^ 
advanced to her, and led her out of the garden ; for in the 
garden did this scene occur. Daniel, losing his sheepfaoed 
expression, followed them with his great blue eyes till tbef 
disappeared through the door, and then turning to his mother, 
who now stood at his side, looked up into her face spiritedly^ 
and said, " Now, will Dora get blame, I wonder ?** 

Mrs. D'Arcy did not know ; could not conjecture ; hoped 
the young gentlewoman did not merit it ; Daniel knew boitr 
but, in fact, she presumed that he had prevailed upon Misf 
Dora to listen to his expressions of interest in her regard ? 

" Interest in her regard !" repeated Daniel. " I "will not 
keep it from you, dear mother. I tell you that Dora has 
heard me say, over and over and over again, that I love her, 
body and soul — so well and dearly — I cannot — I will not 
breathe the breath of life without her !" 

" You are vehement, Daniel ** 

" I am, mother ; any thing you like, for I am in earnest,— 
in earnest, dearest mother". 

" And what says Miss Dora ?" 

" What says she ? oh, may the good God watch over her 
and reward her for ever, mother ! Dora does not think rf 
your Dan as others do I She does not jeer him I Dora loves iJi«r 
mother, as well as / love her/ Dora loves mef The appeal 
he could not speak was expressed in the weeping embrace he 
bestowed upon Mrs, D'Arcy. 

Shedding tears herself, she soothed him, murmured pro- 
mises of assistance in his ear, and kissed his high, broad, and 
manlike forehead through his flowing light-brown hair. Harr* 
ing thus prepared him to listen patiently, she told him thai 



iTie herself would ha his advocate ■with Mr. Donorn-i, At 
)hese woida Daniel experienced the first instant of pure plea- 
mre he had ever yet known. " Every one begins to love me 
Bfi I want to be loved !" was the thought which, lighting up 
and warming his soul like it sunbeam, produced this otherwise 
nnproducible sentiment. His mother left him alone to go 
■fcectly to Mr. Donovan. 

Daniel could not tell how long it was until the garden- 
iaot again opened, and Mr. DonoTau himself advanced lo- 
Ttards him. The agitation now displayed by the lad was very 
I different from tliat he had shown when detected eittiug by 
I Bora's side. He trembled under the influence of uneontroll- 
■Ue passion. The old gentlemun sat down near him, smihng 
grively, and, could Daniel have observed, compassionately 
Md graciously too. But his speech ended in iittle leas than a 
-felh-sentence to the hopes of the poor listener. 

He began by saying that, in good earnest, the idea of love 
lietween his younger daughter, who ivas little more than fifteen, 
*nd Daniel, who was scarce eighteen, could not, or eould 
^^dly, be entertained seriously. The unfitness of their ages 
MI such an adventure was furtherheightenedby the reflection 
M»t, owing to circumstances which neither could help, the 
I minds of both had been left down to the present hour sadly 
! luwaltivaled and immatured. There was also another consi- 
I flttatiou, though of a kind little likely to be comprehended by 
I * mere boy or girl, and, therefore, Mr. Donovan felt a degree 
of absurdity in his own conduct in mentioning it : he would, 
»>o«revEr, remark that, im.der any circumstances, prudence re- 
'^led the admirer of his daughtei Dora to be master of some 
*>jeans of adding to the limited dowry to which, in the event 
"Of lier father's death, she would be entitled, 
' Daniel, springing up from his seat and suddenly resuming 
it, gasping for breath, and proudly thinking of " liis farm", 
^Bs about to speak, but Mr. Donovan requested to be heard 
fc« the end of what he had to sa.y. Then, continuing, he 
tibserved, in the first place — that the fact of extreme youth- 
tnlness put an end to even the toleration of Daniel's suit for 
biSDy years to come ; next, that if he and Dora were ever per- 
mitted to regard each other as lovers, it must be after suc- 
seasfully attending to the cultivation of their minds by every 
nesHia left open to both ; and, lastly — as regarded the <\uei- 
ipp of projierty in some shape or other — ^^t. DouQ-^am. &A. 
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not indeed know how far respectable mental endowments 
might or might not dispose him to excuse the want of mucb 
wealth in the husband of his Dora ; nay, he could not declare 
that a certain degree of literary acquirement might not indiuef 
him to overlook a deficiency of other qualifications altogether^ 

Had Daniel possessed half the shrewdness and knowledge 
of the world often attained even at his years, he would have 
quickly detected in this discourse new proofs of the now wide- 
spreading conspiracy laid against his indifference to literaij 
study. But he took all he heard as plain matter of fact, 
occurring in the natural course of things, and was- affected 
accordingly. He was overwhelmed. After all his failnrea 
through life ; after his late miserable failure ; recollecting his 
constant misgiving oiinahUity ofwiU, the attendant of his mind 
from childhood, and its inveterate confirmation within the last 
few weeks ; calling up also, his open, bravadoing abandonment 
of all ^' books and bookish people", since he turned small far- 
mer, and anticipating how he must bum and shrink with shame 
should he now forsake his new and manly mode of life once 
more to sit down under a hedge in a field, or in the garden, 
or in his ovm solitary old room, to learn to apdi out of a book; 
gettitig all this before him, Daniel decreed in his own heart 
and soul, that had Mr. Donovan proposed to him to take wings 
unto himself and fly up to the moon, the terms would not have 
been more impracticable and extravagant than those the good 
old gentleman really insisted upon. 

" You hear me, and understand me, Daniel ?" asked Mr. 
Donovan, after his poor petitioner had sat a long while in deep 
silence, revolving these black thoughts. 

*' I do, Sir — I do indeed. Sir", — answered Daniel, not rais- 
ing his chin oS his breast. 

" Well, then, I will leave you to your own reflections upott 
what has been said, — ^for they must make your own fate" : and 
once more Daniel was alone in the garden, 

" What does she say herself?" — was his thought, as he 
quickly arose, after a lengthened and brooding and unprofit- 
able reverie — " I will try and speak one word with Dora*. 

He walked round to the back of the house, and cautiously 
approached the kitchen window. Nancy appeared at a table 
inside, busied about some culinary work. He beckoned her 
out. The aflectionate though whimsical and peculiar girl soon 
joined him. He confided an embassy to her; she retired; 



She shortly reappeared, however, either really or affectedly ii 
a high effervescence of anger. 

'• It was a ciying sbandle", she averred, " to pat hla 
eomelher on her to make her be his arrand hearer with such 
B message— fooh upon him I! Did n't he know better nor 
iny one the rampush there was, and his own self the spile- 
iport. There was poor soft-hearted Mis3 Dora that was n't to 
budge from her room, tilt she'd be packed off with the day- 
^ht ; and there was the mother of him" (Daniel) " made a 
I Ticked snap at her" (Nancy's) " head, to have it off, when 
I die found her" (Nancy) "intriguing to steal up-stuirs".— Hero 
I Ifancy assumed the office of caunsellor, and spoke with her 
fkoa close to that of the connselled. — " She would have him to 
give in, in the name of God, and befriend himself by falling i 
It his supper, and when he had his * nough', to speak to the ] 
Jnistress in alaughing way, and then sayhisprayersandstretcli.l 
limaelf snnginhis old bed". Here Daniel turned on his heel, I 
and strode away without another word to his highly prized ] 
dtadel, the Red House, and, notwithstanding his mother's in- 
litation, took his bed — though not his supper — there, instead 
flf under her roof. I 

Soon after break of day next morning his workmen saw I 
irith delight and respect a rallied energy about him. Along [ 
with directing their exertions spiritedly and judiciously, onca ' 
more it gladdened their hearts to obssrve him occasionally 
join in their bodily labours. Daniel's person was built for 
ftrength — bodily strength, the most prized quality with thosa 
who earn their bread solely by dint of bone and muscle ; and 
now, with that strength freshly come upon him, and excited 
almost to the degree which insanity olYen imparts, h<- performed 
featB sufficient to make bim immortal in his neighbourhood. 
The wondering peasants did not know, however, how much 
was owing to Daniel's mood ; how much exactly to the physi- 
cal force with which he had naturally been endued. Less 
Oould they understand that mood, had it been mentioned to 
them ; a mood made up of fiery struggles for mastery betweea 
mind and the animal, just in the young vigour of both, when J 
other must inevitably preponderate, and fashion man's cha- I 
racter — identity — for ever. 

StilL according to rule, he was permitted by his friends at 
Itome to indulge this new fit without molestation or hindrance : 
•nd stillj according to nature, even after the subsiding of its 
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first veliemence, it did not change to' the docility expected to 
be worked out by itself ; but, in the absence of sympathy, of 
help, from any hearts whose love, and whose love alone, could 
have accomplished a good ejQfect, it rather became an inward 
awake, or but unhealthily dozing ; his brain whirling, and his 
eyes un visited by a tear. But — he would be the husband of 
Dora ! — no matter who gainsay ed him — no matter though he 
lost father, mother, and brother for ever, he would take her 
from them. She loved him — why should they not come toge- 
ther ? And with the energy of a young savage lad he clenched 
his hands, as if to feel his own animal strength, and as if de- 
pending on it alone for triumph ; and visions of bearing her 
through a sea of fire, or similar slight impediments, seemed 
airy nothings to his passion-puffed notions of himself. 

A continuance of these struggles, while at the same time 
he almost went without food, began to make inroads upon 
the only power to which he woidd look for help and suc- 
cess. His cheeks grew pallid and sunken, his frame de- 
cayed, his voice sounded dry and hoarse; he no longer 
outdid the strong men in their own field. His father and 
mother, hearing of his condition, quickly came to entreat him 
home with them. Interpreting their late injudicious neglect 
into estrangement of love and kindness — his stemmed passion 
for Dora Donovan drawing in its reflux all true feelings of his 
heart — he retreated to his house at their approach, locked 
himself in, and would not see them. When, after continued 
entreaties and a long stay, they retired, he snatched up his hat, 
and acting upon a sudden impulse, hurried off to Mr. Donovan's. 

It had lately come into Daniel's mind, in a very vague, and 
yet in a very imperative shape (he would have it so), that, 
notwithstanding all that gentleman had spoken about intellec- 
tual qualifications, a little time and a little wealth was all that 
it was really necessary to wait for in order to entitle him, 
Daniel, to be received as a tolerated suitor. Although his 
present frenzy had actually begun in .believing Mr. Donovan 
sincere in his other condition, and in deeming himself in- 
capable of meeting it, still the more recent modification of 
his partial insanity urged him to tread down with a fierce 
scorn, and as visionary in every way, because visionary to 
himself, the notion of winning Dora by virtue of " reading 
plainly out of a book, and writing out anything off'-hand, Hkft 
ould Phelim O'Dea". In the hope, nay, the certainty, there- 
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ibre, of conviDcing llr, Donovan tliat He could wait patiently I 
for a given number of years, and mate Iiimself a rich m 
tte meantime, Daniel now hastened to that gentleman's 

Their interview was a short anil memorable one. Daniel^ 
p&Ie and trembling from previous suffering and present impul- 
tave emotion, entered upon his wild statements with a vehe- 
XDence that at first almost terriiied his hearer, and Mr. 
3>onovan wag very near forgetting his promises to Mrs. 
D'Arcy of rigidly abetting " her plan", as well as his own 
telnperate convictions of tlie -necessity of making a last effort 
for the mental advantage and future happiness of his own 
<btug;hter as well as his friend's son. Checking his nervous- 
Bess, however, he firmly repeated all that he had formerly 
uXd to the youthful lover ; nay, he insisted more than he had 
^one before upon the very condition which Daniel would dash 
Qside. The lad, overcome by the fury of his temper nnd the 
unhealthy excitement of his frame, dashed the hat which ha 
iad hitherto held in his hand upon the floor, declaimed louder, 
stamped, shook in every limb, and finally staggered and fell ; 
and that night he lay in liis father's house, having been con- 
veyed home on a litter, the possessing passion of his heart 
jSnding vent in. the ravings of fever. 

Bestored to reason and to health by the united aids of hit 
robust constitution and a mother's love and care, Daniel fel^' 
liimself softened in temperament and even ashamed of whaij' 
he could recollect of the extravagance which had immediately 
preceded, and indeed chiefly caused, his dangerous indisposi- 
tion. In the experience always, left behind after violent 
exMtement, he formed many good and wise resolutions of 
future sell'-government and amiability. In his gentle and 
grateful words towards her, his mother read the happy inward 
cbnnges going forward, while he yet lay in bed, feeble and 
motionless, barely Enatched from death. But Daniel's feel- 
ings for Dora had not suffered one iota of diminution during 
all this taming of other violent emotions. His love re- 
mained as vehement as ever, tbough not likely, at least 
■without fresh and increased provocation, to show itself in acts 
of sullen obstinacy or mad impatience. It grew more hope- 
less, too, because he became mora capable of admitting the 
reasonableness and strength of the barrier opposed to it. Ia| 
the calmness of his sick -chamber, he recons\deieiM.i:.\)w 
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Tan's proposition, and still despairing of ever being able to 
entertain it, he assented to its justice. This other state of his 
mind and heart, Daniel's mother also conjectured ; and still 
she was pleased, because still she studied to take advantage 
of it, although now compelled to remodel, if not alter, ber 
mode of proceeding. 

In fact, the second day Daniel was raised in his bed he was 
fisited by Dora and her sister, after due preparations to guard 
liim against surprise, and as soon as he could walk down stairs, 
liis young mistress was occasionally permitted to sit alone with 
Lim. Acting under careful instructions, Dora more than 
once appeared with a book in her hand ; and at last, with a 
sincere and simple good-nature which he could not now repel, 
asked him to learn a lesson with her : not one which was to be 
rehearsed to his mother or her father, but one which they could 
just repeat to each other. He consented ; and, during the 
period of his slow recovery of his former perfect health, went 
on, to his own great astonishment, better, as a student, than 
he had ever done in thrice the time at any other era of hia 
life. 

And still he might have gone on, gradually and humbly, to 
"be sure, but a good way from his late ignorance, had not MrSt 
D'Arcy again marred her own good work by not letting it 
alone. Daniel's brother, Marks, had been written to for his 
alliance in the series of " plans" undertaken by the good lady: 
after many arrangements he had sent home a letter to Dan; 
and this letter, upon a day deemed very favourable for the 
experiment, was entrusted to Dora for presentation to ber 
now petted lover, without its having been thought necessary 
to tell her the secret it contained. 

Her mild, loving, beautiful, though not intellectual eyes, 
widened and brightened with the pleasure of giving him plea- 
sure, as she handed Daniel the epistle ; and at sight of bis 
dear Marks' writing, his face also showed the joy of his heart. 
** Dora, Dora ! we must try to read it together I" cried Daniel. 
She eagerly assented; but before they had completed tbeir 
joint task, happiness had fled from their features, and tba 
young pair interchanged glances of fear and affliction. 

Marks informed his brother that, in the course of about six 
months, he hoped to return to Ireland and to his family) ft 
gainer in worldly wealth, in knowledge, and in learning ; and 
some short time previous to his coming home, he proposed 



to Daniel, with the 'consent, nay, commands of his father sni 
mother, that he should think of passing over to Spain, and 
tffler pialifv-'jig Jiimsel/bi/ literari/ aUainmtTas, as the writer had 
den*, take Marks' place in the mercantile situation -which he, 
U&rks, then held, and which had proved so advantageous to 
iim- It was added, with cordial congratulations to Daniel 
upon his having formed an engagement with an honourable 
and most amiable joung gentlewoman, that aLs or seven years' 
absence from his native country, employed as was intimated, 
would obviously enable Daniel to sue for a happy termination 
<if his love, with credit to himself and due respect to its ob- 
ject ; and how short was the time of trial proposed ! and how 
young, and how capable of enjoying every youthful happiness, 
would Daniel then be ! only arrived, in fact, at the prime of 
fresh youth itself — only about five-and- twenty. 

The colour fled from Daniel's cheeks : and for a long pause 
he would not venture to look up at Dora, lest he might draw 
ftora the expression of her countenance proof of what he 
dreaded to learn, namely, that she, too, had given her assent 
to this blow against his hopes. She challenged his attention, 
iowever, by her smothered soba, and as soon aa he saw het 
undisguised grief, half his fears fled while he asked her, -J 
"Then, Dora, you knew nothing of this letter beforehand?" I 

" Oh, DO, no, Dan ! they never as much aa told me of it, I 
imtil a while ago ; and if they had, I never would have 
brought it to you", she answered. 

" Thank God ! thank God I Dora ; for, in that case, you will 
not be for banishing me for seven long years from your 
nde and from Ireland ?" 

" / do not wish it, — indeed I do not 1" 

" And does that mean, Dora, that you love me still, j 
would have me, though I may never go to Spain to grow a 
rich and as learned as Marks ?" 

" Do n't ask me I do n't, Daniel I" and Dora bent down he 
head. 

" And why, Dora dear ?" he grew suspicious of something, J 
he knew not what. 

" I can never tell you — never !" she replied, 

"They have got you into some plot against me, after alL^ 
Doral'' he stood up, much agitated, some of his old ruggednesifl 
and gloominess of temper overshadowing him. The girl onlrf 
Wept. *' And you keep their secret, Dora, you do "■ ' 
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«umed, his passion still rising : *' but no matter : you may if 
you like ; only if you do — listen to what I say, Dora. By the 
blessed light of this blessed summer day ! I wUl quit Ire- 
land, not for their Spain, nor for their Spanish College, where 
the tiniest outlandish boy of the whole class would laugh at 
the poor ignorant Irishman — no, Dora ! but for some place 
where neither they nor you — ^you, Dora — Dora, ma'Chorra-m' 
chreel — can ever find me! — ^where I can dig the earth from 
morning till night, for the crust I eat — and then, Dora, wipe 
the dust and the sweat from my face, and loieel down to pray 
for you ; and then, lie on my straw to cry for you !" 

"Dan, dear! Dan, dear!" she rose up and followed him 
about the room, frightened at the strength of his passion; 
*' sit down and quiet yourself, and don't tempt back the bad 
fever, and trust in me, and look pleased at me, and all I can 
€ay or do to comfort you, I will say and do". . 

" Will you promise to keep none of their mysteries from 
me, Dora ?" he led her to a seat, and took another at her side. 

" I will, I do ; for, oh I Daa, they have only made me love 
jou more and more, and pity you, too — pity you in the heart's 
heart — as well as that ; and besides, Dan, I break no word 
to any one else, for I gave no word, only listened to what they 
bid me, and then, till this day, did it as well as I could". 

" Now I see, Dora, they wanted you to hate me, if I would 
not be a great scholar ; is n't that true, Dora, is it not ?" 

" No, Dan, not so much ; but they told me^ over and over, 
to tell you^ that my father would never let us be happy to- 
gether unless you took kindly to the books ; and I was to bid 
you mind them, and to say I would love you better if you did, 
and to try and make you mind them ; though, God knows how 
little I had the power, or, to tell the blessed truth, the heart 
either, Dan ; and, above all, they expected th^t I should not 
be as kind to you, if you refused, as if you did not". 

*^ And then they bid you not to whisper me any of this, 
Dora ?" interrupted Daniel. 

" Yes, yes ; but, as I said before, I made no promise, and 
now, I hope, I am guilty of no sin of disobedience, dear Daniel? 
and indeed, indeed, I can't help that ; it was a hard thing for 
them to want of me, when I saw you in your trials, and the 
cruel sickness and all — and now, not come back to half yonr 
strength, yet " 

" So, after all, Dora, you can care for me — (and you '11 an- 




wwer my queation at last) — you oan care for me, without the 
learning, a'moBt aa much and as well as with it ?" again inter- 
mpted the selfish Daniel ; " and you will not say you could 
like me better if I mind the weary old books ?" 

"No, Daniel, Iwillnot; if I did, it would be telling oa 
"untruth ia earnest : it was n't for tlie books you made me' 
like jon first — and how can they ever make me love you bet- 
ter? dear Daniel", she looked cautiously towards the door, 
"I don't think as much of the book-lenrning as other peoplo 
do : maybe it 's becanse I 'ni not bright by nature, my own 
Self; for we are all very wilful, and e^er given to make little of 
"whM we can't or won't go to the trouble of having ; but stiU, 
tiy as much as ever I can, I think, in my own mind, that 
Irhite one person is beholden to be a scholar, another person 
ia not ; in particular, when wiser bodies than ourselves call it 
■wrong, and threaten to punish us, if some of us endeavour to 
le«ni tasks, and when the want of very early schooling, by 
Waaon of their laws, leaves it very difficult for us to under- 
atand s book, or even the use of a book, in growing-up 
jears — such of us, I mean, as can't understand a book, like 
• spirit, or a wonder of the world, as your brother Maiks does, 
and my sister Helen does — and, mind me, Dan, there 's not 
many of that kind on the face of the eaith ; and so — " she 
lesitated a little, almost out of breath — " and so, Dan, dear, 
2, for one, am not wanting to send you off to Spain for seven 
long years, nor to cross or vex you any more, in any one thing 
thai might bting back your troubles and your sufferinga". 

" Dora, darling, the thanks of poor Daniel's heart to you for 
ttua comfort ! But, one thing more, Dora, Do you beHere 
your father is as &xei as he and they say he is, upon never 
iistenjng to me unless I grow to be a great scholar i"' 

"No, Dan"; again glancing round, and speaking in &' 
whisper, "I belilve no such thing. It 's your good and kiud 
mother that is at the bottom of all that, out of love and care 
of you. Not saying tliat, for my sake as well as for yours, 
my father would not hke to see us both have more learning 
than we have ; but from many words of hia, time after time, 
before we came here, I know he is of a, mind that, in these 
bad days for people of our religion, as well as because he is 
not as rich as he has been, he 'd as lieve see one of his daugh- 
ters, at the least, united to a person well to do in the world, 
ai to another who might have learning, but want money or 
liriwdi BO that, Suuet— — "^ 
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** I see, Dora, and now I know how to be guided and wkt 
to do ; and I was right all along ; for I thought just the same 
of your father's mind as all you tell me ; and so, Dora, let us 
aiot give up, although I will never go to Spain for them, or 
make a fortune buying and selling, like my brother Marks— 
not meaning by that a word of ill- nature to him, or a word to 
wrong the love between us — God forbid 1 should !" 

And thus at the very moment when Daniel was really re- 
suming his liking for literary acquirement, in consequence of 
the judicious working of one of his mother's plans, he was for 
ever weaned from his studious ambition by the untimely in- 
terference of another of her plans. At Dora's side, undis- 
turbed by superior criticism or remonstrance, he might have 
gained something in a few years ; the prospect of a seven 
years' separation from her, in order to grow learned, made 
him hate learning altogether. In this sentiment he was further 
assisted by her (at least) ingenuous declarations of indiffe- 
rence and equality on the subject, and confbmed by her inte- 
rested statement of her father's real views respecting the kind 
of person he would tolerate as her partner for life. Poor 
Madam D'Arcy ! she selected a* bad ally to present MarksT 
letter. 



CHAPTER XL 

The young lovers kept the real secret of this interview as close 
and as prudently as if they had been twice as old as they were. 
When Mrs. D'Arcy inquired of Daniel what he meant to do in 
answer to Marks' letter, he replied in the most manly style he 
had as yet assumed towards his mother, thougfe not disrespect- 
fully : " I intend to answer it. Madam". In vague misgivings 
the sagacious lady applied to Dora for a confidential report of 
the conversation between her and Dan, upon the momentoitf 
subject : to her surprise, and as new material for her study 
of human nature, and adaptation of it to her purposes, she 
■was met in a way that gave her no information, superseded 
oontinued catechising, and yet left her nothing to quarrel with 
or object to. 

In much of the offended dignity which people advanced in 
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years feel at being overmatched by juniors wLose 
■eoret thougiits they ivouM fain master, Mrs, D'Arcy sought 
a secret conference with her prime minister, Mr. Donoran; 
for, by this time, Hugh D'Arcy's situation as uominal head of 
tbcse his own family concerns became as much a BiQecure as 
tLat of the preBident of cabinet councils is understood to be. 
Prom this consultation resulted a determination to proceed more 
dcMsively than ever with the young people, for their common 
good ; only it was further resolved that fewer words and 
tDore effioieaC acts should be the character of the policy 
agreed upon. Moreover, before the adoption of any very 
distJDCt measures, it seemed unavoidable to allow Danial time 
to recover all his former health and strength, and so to tem- 
porize with him as not to give cause for any impediment to 
nil perfect convalescence. The latter-mentioned course was 
IMItBidered by his mother to be quite practieable. That he 
Would never again dream of returning to his farm, was, she 
«OBoluded, evident from the enjoyment he now took in Dora*a 
OoDversation ; that, until important steps could be ventured 
ftpoo, he would also occasionally spend an improving hour at 
Itecdide, whiletheyreadorwrote together, Mrs. D'Arcy further 
took as granted ; and she certainly might depend upon herself 
for regulating, directing, and controlling the intercourse they 
tbojt for some weeks be permitted to hold, to as not to suffer 
it to transgress a certain limit of indulgence and propriety. 

Pull of these schemes, she parted from Mr. Donovan ia 
«eek Daniel in another room. She was surprised to encounter 
turn in the hall which siie had to pass, evidently watching her 
vppeajance. When he stepped up to her, and briefly men* 
Voned that it was time he should go look after his agricultural 
«ff^s, now that he was nearly as strong as ever, and the day u 
<ne, Mrs. D'Arcy stared at him in a dilemma of vexation, an! 
4er gentle and well-balanced temper almost gave way tinder 
^liia repeated f^ure of her best and wisest schemes. 

"And do you propose to stay at this farm of yours. Sir?" 
vhe demanded. 

" Every day — the day through— only I believe I '11 ask yom j 
^let me sleep here the nights, mother", he answered. ' 

" And when will you answer your brother's letter, Dan ?" 

" Some day this week, dear mother". 

" And — I ask you over again, Daniel — hoio ivill you answer 
it?" 
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" Badly enough, I suppose, but as well as I can, mother: 
Marks won't expect fine words or good writing from me'\ 

There was no use in further disputation. Mrs. D'Arcy saw 
that to Spain, or to a Spanish college, Daniel was determined 
never to go. It seemed also clear that he had once more given 
up " the weary old books" altogether, so far, at least, as liis 
present sudden change of mood could control the future. But 
under the continued apprehensions about his health, the ladj 
could not yet insist upon any thing to cross his whims : there 
was no resource, then, but to allow him to say farewell in a 
peaceable manner, though, as he crossed her threshold with a 
free and light step, Mrs. D'Arcy's conscience a second time 
nearly unseated her equanimity, by some provoking sugges- 
tions that if she had never got Marks to write a certain letter, 
things might have gone on more promisingly than they now 
seemed about to do. 

More punctual to his appointment than he had once before 
proved himself, Daniel returned for supper, and sat by Dora. 
And if any thing could make amends to his mother for his not 
doing exactly what she wanted of him, it was the unusual 
display of good-humour and high spirits which he exhibited 
on this occasion, while his whole manner seemed, meantime, 
improved into a gentleness and evenness that called forth her 
secret approval. Could she have surmised the real cause of 
this pleasing change, the good lady would over again have 
been distressed ; for, in fact, Daniel was playful and amiable, 
because his heart was lightened of a great load ; and Miss 
Dora had removed that load, by insidiously informing him, 
first, that she did not want him to be learned ; next, that her 
father only wanted him to be rich ; and the easy self-command 
displayed by Daniel arose from his certainty of acquiring 
wealth upon his farm — in other words, from his conscions 
power over the accomplishment of a well-understood purpose. 
Besides, his fury for displaying his personal prowess in the 
field had quite passed off, and he had come home to supper 
without having fatigued himself. 

Thus many days and evenings passed on, Mrs. D'Arcy 
closely watching the proceedings of Daniel and Dora ; seldom 
allowing them private interviews, and when she did, alway* 
contriving to have some person, or some circumstance, to cause 
a seasonable interference. She also looked close, to see 
whether or not they would resume their studious pursuits; 
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But he regained all his full healih and strength, and at lail J 
ifCame the day and the h*tir for winding up a long account witb J 
the unsuspecting Daniel. 1 

He had taken leave of the little familj supper circle for tha i 
night, and ^vas going ap to his bed-chamber. Ills mother fol- 
lowed him, and stopped him on the landing-place. 

" Tell me, Daniel, have you answered Marks' letter yet ?" 

" O yes, mother, long ago". 

" And what time have you named to him for meeting him J 
in Spun?" i 

"No tim^, mother — and sure I thought we were done with J 
cross- questioning on that head". 

*' And you are really fixed upon not leaving Ireland ?'' 

"As fixed as Mount Leinater, mother dear: did n't you know i 
that before you asked me ?" 

ti Veiy ■well, Daniel. Good night. But I am sony on yoar 
own account. Very sorry for what must be the consequences 
to yourself of this obstinacy, blindness, and disobedience". 

" I know, mother — the disobedience — yes — and — I ask your 
pardon — but I can't help it" — (Dora's words — she had well 
assisted him m his lesson) — " but, mother, what do you mean? 
What is to happen to me ?" 

" Time will tell, Daniel ; I will not, I have done with tha 
■ubject. You havfi had enough of forewarning. Good-night", 

She left him rapidly. He entered bis room with disagree- 
able misgivings, which for some hours kept him waking. He 
arose in the morning still very uneasy. It had lately been 
hia habit to repair at an early hour to his grounds, not wait- 
ing for his breakfast at his mother's house ; but before he 
started, Dora and he used to meet for an instant, to bid each 
other good morrow, at a certain stile, from which branched a 
path to his independent residence. Now he gained that stile, 
I and did not see his mistress. He looked around. She was 
not in view. He re-entered the house, and asked after her. 
AiServantanswered, that, about an hour before, Mr. Donovan i 
ud ike two young ladies had returned home, having been J 
compelled thus suddenly to terminate their second visit to J 
Urs. D'Arcy, in consequence of a message brought by one o£ J 
their own people it day-break. 

" Was it bad news?'' — Daniel inouired. His inCciTn\!i.vW,\i«i- 
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li^ved not — was sure not— only something very important. 
This threw him off his guard : and he plodded on to his fanOi 
telling himself that he ought not to suspect any thing disagiee- 
able. • 

But, all day, he did suspect, notwithstanding ; and some 
time before his usual hour for leaving his fields, Daniel was 
on the road, not to his father's house, but again to Mr. Dono- 
Tan's. " He won't refuse me the inside of his door and a bit 
of supper, any how", said Daniel. 

He came in view of the old-fashioned mansion. The setting 
sun had made illuminations in every pane of its windows—" 
*' To welcome me", continued the self-flatterer. Approaching 
nearer, the effect disappeared : and then Daniel saw that— 
certainly not to welcome him — ^the inside shutters of the win- 
dows were closed. He ran up to the hall-door, and knocked. 
N5' one answered him ; not even a little dog barked. He 
knocked again, not louder, but fainter — for his hand failed 
him when his head failed : and at last the knocker fell from 
his grasp, and struck upon the iron knob-i)eneath'it one tame 
blow; the dull sound echoing through his breast as the 
fall of the first clod upon a coffin pains the heart of the friend 
standing over a grave. 

He sat down on the door steps, and rested his head between 
his hands. Presently an old woman came by a side approach 
to the house, towards a small door which led into the servant^ 
apartments. He started up and shouted to her. Much alarmed, 
she stopped : he soon lessened the distance between them, and 
put the question he wished to propose. The old woman told 
him, that after returning from Mr. D'Arc/s, the family stayed 
but an hour in their own house, and then went away accom- 
panied by all their servants — she having been left to take 
care of the mansion. 

Whither had they gone ? — she did not kow. On what sud* 
den business ? — she was still quite ignorant. When were they 
to return ? — " How could the likes of her tell ?" — But woufl 
they soon? — she believed not. And why did she believf 
not ? — Because Jef (Greoffry), the foot-boy^ had said as much 
in the kitchen a moment before they all set out. Then, he 
had heard his master say so ? — Very likely : though Jef oifteii 
said a thing out of his own head. 

Well: — other questions suggested themselres. Had ifc 
seemed as if the family had received bad news ? No.-— TheB 
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thy nil looked very happy going away ? — No, in troth ! "Why, 
than, ihey were all afflicted ? No : nor that neirher, — What, 
tlien ? Only one of them — which ? who ? — one of the young 
ladies,— But, which of the young ladies ? " How could the 
likes of her tell ?" she scarce knew one from the other ; mor» 
betoken, she was a great way off from the carriage. 

"The carriage 1" — Daniel caught at a clue. Mr. Donovan 
could not keep a earringe, no more than Hugh D'Arcy could, 
for legal reasons before given : if the conveyance alluded to 
bj his old informant was not the fly from the town, it must 
MTc. been borrowed of a Protestant neighbour: — a few more 
qneattona satisfied him on the point ; it was a private carriage, 
Well known to belong to Mr. Mossop, the relation of Mre, 
D'Arcy, who had before got Daniel out of trouble, 

A short time after, Mr. Mossop he<ard a furious knocking atr 
]u9door; and his young cousin broke into his parlour. Thin*' 
gentleman had not been siifSciently enlisted in the confidence 
ofDaniel's foes — (friends) — so that, bating his utter astonish- 
lueot at the lad's appearance and manner, he had no besilatioQ 
iaanswering his questions as straight-forward as they were put. 
"Tes", he suid, "it was in his carriage, certainly, and under 
the protection of hi* man, that Mr. Donovan had that day 
' left home ; and it was Daniel's own good mother who had 
cotne to ask the convenience of it for her friends " 

" Gooti! mother!" — interrupted Daniel: — "And how long' 
Sgo is it since she came on that errand, Sir ?" 

"Many days ago", Mr. Mossop said. 

"And where has Mr. Donovan gone in your carriage, SirP'f 

Tiw gentleman could not tell. Mrs. D'Arcy had not informed 
him, and he forgot, or did not think it worth while 

"Thank you, Sir, oh! thank you" — cried Dan, and ha 
broko oiit of Mr. Mossop's quiet house as unceremoniously 
M he had entered it, leaving that sedate, though spirited and 
inlelligeiit gentleman to resumii some magisterial studies of 
the evening, after he had muttered a few words of utter 
amasement, and finally smiled good-naturedly at the dawn of 
tlie thought of how matters really stood. 

Little time again elapsed, until Daniel's mother, sitting in 
Xtr parlour, opposite to her husband, also heard Daniel thun- 
dering at her door. Hurrying past Nancy, who opened it, 
prepared to scold him for being out so late, lie entered the 
pceaence of bis parents so abruptly, and presenting such a 
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face 9iid such a general expression, that he caused Mrs, 
D'Arcy to utter a slight scream, ere she began — " Mercy of 
mercies, Daniel ! what is the matter ?" 

** Nothing, mother; I 'm*sure you will say it is nothing; 
I only came to ask you a question: where have you sent the 
Donovans from me ?" he spoke slowly, his passion held down 
for a moment, and his voice very low— he stood in the 
middle of the room. 

" Where have / sent them, Dan ?" 

"Yes, yes, mother — where have you sent them — that's my 
question: — come, now, mother, come now: I don't stand here 
before you on a fool's errand : I know that you have done it 
all; I know that you went to Mr. Mossop for the caniage; I 
know that you made Mr. Donovan take away Dora, because I 
would n't go to Spain for you, to learn the Latin : so, come, 
I say, mother, and tell me the rest of the truth, at once". 

" Rude boy ! meai^ you to insinuate that I hesitate to tell 
the truth? that I ever did? ever could?" she arose in her M 
dignity, pale and trembling. 

" Mother, I am not rude ; or if I am, I do not mean it"; 
(he was right, he felt and showed but the rough energy of 
passion) ; " and I don't mean, either to say that your heart 
is not true — as true as the blessed sun : — ^yet, mother, you 
have not dealt openly with me; you kept your mind to 
yourself, and plotted against me : you — " 

" Silence, wretched boy, and leave the room !" 

" No, mother !" now his voice mastered hers ; " no ! not till 
I go on — ay, and end I I tell you, mother, you rfiiiplot against 
me — plotted with Marks, the learned Marks, to write me that 
saucy letter — plotted with Dora's father, to tell me he would 
not listen to me till I went to school again — plotted with him 
to take her away from me ! ay, many days ago — these are 
Mr. Mossop's words — ^you planned to get the carriage many 
days ago, and she and I left ignorant of all ! — left to draw 
closer and closer to one another, that at last you might tear 
asunder the roots of our hearts, while ye tore us asunder as 
ye have done ! Now, answer me, mother — where have you 
sent her ?'* 

*^ Leave my presence, Sir !" 

*' And that 's your only answer, mother ?" 

" It is, Sir — ^now at least'*. 

" Leave your presence ? Then I will. And your house 
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*oo — and you may wait in it, mother, till I come baolc, 
Oood bye, mother — good and dear mother I have a 
called you and thought you to be. But I will not so thlufc 
you til be or so regard you any longer. Cruel-hearted mother 
you are ! Mother that keeps no love for her child! Mother 
«hat does not feel, this moment, for the ivrack of ny young 
lieart I Mother of a heart of stone !" 

" Hold your tongue, you scapegrace I" here interrupted 
Hngli D'Arcy, rising up from hia wine-flask, as he just reco- 
■vered the presence of mind and recollection of their relative 
Bttuations, of which Daniel's startling appearance and over- 
whelming words and manner tot.illy deprived him : — " Hold 
your tongue, and quit yonr mother's presence, as she bids 
yon — ay, and your father's too — or, by " 

"Put down your stick, father !" in his turn interrupted 
Daniel, "or do not if you tike: — Strike me to the ground 
with it ! here I open my arms and stand for your blow : 
and to you, father, I have nothing to say but this: I wish 
ym. had helped me to some of this book-learning they all 
want of me, instead of only teitching me how to like the wine- 
enp — and so, father, a good night to you, as well as to my 
mother there — and may ye both find in the lucky son that » 
coming home to ye, enough, and more than enough, to make 
up for the son ye send out of your house this night — the clod 
yfi shake from your feet! the poor nnmskull — the dunderhead 
— that 's not fit to sit at your grand table — that 's not fit to 
be let live happy — as happy as one like htm can live — Chat 'a 
not fit to live at all !" 

He shot through the open parlour-door, and also through J 
Ae ball-door, and out of hearing, ere his now alarmed and'4 
commiserating mother couJd muster breath to call him back, j 
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At Mrs. D'Aroy'a entreaties, and, indeed, quickened by l 
«wn natural feelings, Hugh called a man-servant 
■instance, and went forth in pursuit of Daniel. It 
eertaio that he had gone to the Ued House ; but when the] 
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Teached tbe place, no Daniel was tbere. They retraeed their 
tteps, deviating occasionally into by-paths to the right and to 
the left, which led to haunts of which Daniel was known to be 
fond, still ineffectually. They presented themselves before 
Mrs. D'Arcy, and reported their failure. The mother's fears 
rose high. Hastily putting on her attire for going abroad, 
she summoned another man, sect him off to the farm to, watch 
for the lad's probable arrival there at a later hour ; despatched 

- the first servant in a new direction, and taking her husband's 
arm, sallied out herself, trembling for the fate of her wayward 
son. 

Hugh D'Arcy talked much, as, supported by his stick, he 
walked on with difficulty by his wife's side, over uneven 
ground, in a very dark summer's night. She did not utter a 
word, did not even sigh or groan, although a terrible anguish 
possessed her. She thought of Daniel's last words, — "Not fit 
to live at all 1" — stbd also recollecting the temper in which he 
had uttered them, Mrs. D'Arcy's heart quailed within her. 

" What 's the use, my dear, in stumbling and falling oYer 
these stones and rush-tufts, that we can't as much as see under 
our feet, 'tis so pitch-dark? What would bring him here?* 
asked Hugh D'Arcy, as she hurried him forward across an 
uncultivated tract, of which, indeed, the surface answered his 

' description. 

Still she did not answer; but she well knew where they 
were going. A few moments brought them within hearing 
of the sound of running water ; a few more elapsed, and, 
pressing her husband's arm closely, Mrs. D'Arcy stopped 
him Upon the brow of a declivity, which fell into a glen, 
divided by a stream. It was a winding continuation of that 
in which Daniel and Dora had been discovered by Nancy upon 
a memorable evening ; but its features were more rude, more 
broken, and the boundaries of the stream on either hand more 
precipitate, than those of the little haunt before sketched. 
The rivulet also took, in this spot, a new character ; being 
formed at about the middle of as much of the valley as was in 
view, into a pool of almost still water, many yards across, and 
of considerable depth. And upon this pool, now dimly visible 
firpm its reflecting the clouded heavens, and so remaining a 
shade less dark than the opaque grounds about it, did Mrs. 

■ D'Arcy's eye rest, as she caused her husband to stand on the 
verge of the descent. 



IF'ell, ^adam D'Arey?" questioned Hugh, ivhile they still J 

^un she made him no answer : but, muttering, an instant 
afterwards, "Ay, it is smooth — quite smooth now — but we '11 
see it closer — " began to hurry down the dechvity, her hus- 
band, still involved in her speed, scarce able to keep bim&elf 
from falling prostrate. 

They were yet some distance from the pool, when Mrf. 
lyArcy suddenly stopped a second time, freed her arm from 
that of Hugh, sprang backward, and clapped her hands to-, 
getber, as she screamed out, terrifically, in that wild and utt 
frequented place, " Yes, as I am a sinner ! as I shall be ciillet 
to answeT it, there is the boy !" 

She pointed, and her husband looking closer, saw a dark] 
object slowly moving round, aad dipping and rising aguin, at | 
ftn indeot of the pool, where the water tried to get vent overi 
the stony barrier which curbed ita course. " 5Ian, man ! why ' 
do you stand here, like a statue^" she resumed, and hurried 
ibrward. Hugh U'Arcy, unable to follow her, unable, indeed, 
to stand, without firmly propping himself on his stick, sooa 
uw her arrive within contact of the moving object : then she 
Laelb among the rough and unequal rocks and stones that 
formed the natural dam of the stream, and stoopc 
&e water ; and then the echoes of the little sohtude 
called out by a second scream from the poor mother, but of 
cadence so very difTerent from the first, that it told Hugl 
D'Arey she did not look upon the lifeless floating body of hi 
■on. 

It was, in fact, a large mass of reeds and rushes, cangrega*' 
ted in that spot, and by the monotonous motion of an eddy, 
matted aud coiled togeiher in a hard mass, which had so star- 
tled her. In the kneeling position in which she made this 
diacovery, Mrs. D'Aicy still remained, her hands clasped, and 
her eyes turned up in prayer, when her attention was fearfully 
aroused by a new occurrence. Dbplaced stoneii rattled dowa 
the side of the valley opposite to that by which she had de- 
icended, aad presently a figure, in rapid motion towards the 
■elf-aame place she occupied, appeared vaguely through th« 
darkness of the night and of the uncultured hill. 

" Daniel, my son I Daniel I" she called out. The figure 
■topped. She repeated ber cries. It stood motionless. la 
acceats of misery and entreaty, that must have been accom- 
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panied by plenteous tears, she continued to address him; for 
Daniel indeed it was, come thither after indulging his rage 
and despair, until he doomed both to be insup][>ortable. But, 
however efficacious, in one respect, her appeal might have 
proved, he did not answer it by approaching his mother. In 
the middle of her passionate speech, he only turned his back 
upon the pool of water and upon her, and uttering some words^ i 
which, at the other side of the valley, sounded like the grorf 
of a baffled bear, sprang up the pathless acclivity above him, 
and disappeared over its curving line. Another large stone^ 
which his straining foot had unconsciously spumed from iti 
loose embedment in the sandy soil, leaped and crashed dovn 
to the bottom of the glen, and bounding into the stilled water, 
over which his mother yet knelt, wetted her with the spray 
forced up by its angry plunge. 

Savage, indeed, did Daniel's mood continue to be, althougli, 
after encountering his mother so unexpectedly in that solitary 
Bpot,— sent there instinoiively or as his guardian angel, to 
watch the waters he had purposed to be his grave, — the Wr 
pulse to self-destruction did not hold mastery in his breast 
In truth. So confused and confounded had been, and still werej 
his powers of comprehension, that a superstitious doubt of the 
reality of her appearance glanced through his mind, and was 
not combated or questioned, — or, after the succeeding moment, 
thought of. Before he had come in sight of the pool, her 
screams had challenged his ear at a distance, but only added 
frenzy to the infatuation that was upon him ; for, hoarsely cry- 
ing out in answer to them, Daniel allowed himself vaguely to 
apprehend, that in those sounds, voices other than human 
called him onward to brave w^hat he was about to do. 

He fled fast from the little valley, over cultivated fields and 
waste grounds, and gained the road to Dublin. It startd 
into his mind that thither Mr. Donovan had gone with his 
daughters, and thither he turned his vain steps. Now fixed 
in his plan, however impracticable, his thoughts arranged 
themselves for it, and he thundered at the door of the first 
cabin he met, to ask if that morning Mr. Mossop's carriage 
had passed by. The information he received seemed to joB' 
tify his first conjecture, and he continued his way. 

In some hours he was conscious of a swimming in his bead 
and a faintness in his limbs, and, apostrophising his ovA 
weak frame, he sank down at the road* side* After a shori 



and almost oblivious rest, the trampling of huraes aroused 
liun. He looked abroad : it was daybreak, and two riders 
came towards him. Believing that he knew one of theia, he 
itarted up, scrambled over the fence of the road, and again 
betook himself to the open country. A second time his 
■trength and Bpnses gave way, and a second time he shoot 
himself from his lethargy, as he confusedly thought that a 
funillar figure appeared hastening towards him on foot, over 
iODie strange path, or adown some sloping ground, vaguely 
[octured to his vision and mind. As his perceptions grew 
darker and daiker, and his strength less and less, dream-like 
prehensions of the same kind floated through his brain, 
irhile still he tried to drag himself from one hiding-place to 
BDOtber; and now and then he half-fancied that his mother's 
' form flitted before his eye at a distance, her drapery bright i 
■nd glancing in the raya of the fully-risen morning sun. And ' 
lowBver true or false such notions might have been, even' 
Imlly he learned, indeed, that his mother had not forgottei 
Imn. In a last efibrt to iude himself, he fainted : and awoke J 
I to iMnscioQsness in a tamed and subdued temper, the taste o 
.' tveet nine on bis lips, his cheeks wet with tears that be had I 
not shed, and her arms around him. A man held two horses i 

• lew jtads off, on one of which was a pillion. 
To ^e words ftf love, of promise, of entreaty, breathed into 

lu ear by the being whom to love since his infancy ws 
nnch an act of existence as to think or walk, Daniel, ir 
Vane of his frantic fit, could nut long remain insensible. The 
Kseots in which she spoke, too, touched his heart with pity, 
ttBorse, and self-aocufiation, for they were weak and ei- 
Iwuted as were his own, and told of many hours of misery 
■nd tver-esertion. " We will write to Mr. Donovan, and ust 
liini to come home to us, Daniel, my own boy", were some of 
fie words spoken by the humbled as well as agonized Mrs. 
D*Arcy; and if one little sigh over the downfall of her dear- 
*lt and best-laid projects accompanied the utterance of thii 
fewte promise, let na excuse the foibles of human nature. 

* Daniel's fatlier, leaning on a servant, and looking wretchedly , 
21 and shaken— his usually claret-stained cheeks chequered 
*itll ghastly spots of paleness, and his blue eyes enlarged and 
glujy — met lianiel and his cavalcade at the avenue gate. 
At [he fii'st view of his son, the prematurely old man trembled 
bluntly, and tried to amile ; but, bursting into tears li' 
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child, be at length stammered out, in a kind of whispem|^ 
scream — " Welcome home^ Dan — welcome, boy— oh, Dan !— 
oh, you scapegrace !" — and tottered to embrace him. Has 
did not miss its due effect on Daniel's heart. 

After a few days' repose, the utmost quietness, and ih9 
softest smiles and words reigning around him— -even Nancy 
not seeming inclined to scold him, for, in fact, his late advoi-' 
tures and turn of character made her in awe of her yoiiog 
fnaster, fully to the extent to which she pitied him — Danid 
began to wonder that his mother said nothing farther about 
the letter to Mr. Donovan ; and so also may any of Daniel'l 
friends. In truth, extraordinary as it may seem, Mn. 
D'Arcy, relieved from the all-conceding anguish in whidii. 
without one mental reservation, she had entered into the en- 
gagement in question, once more began to rally her ovn 
good opinion of her own genius for gaining a virtuous endi 
and even redeeming an honest pledge, by sagacious manage* 
ment. Much as she had suffere(^by her experiments hitherto^ 
to say nothing of Daniel's sufferings, even still the lady be» 
lieved that, partially at least, she might succeed in her darling 
object ; and by means of this very letter she hoped to venture 
upon a first step. 

" First of all", resolved Mrs. D'Arcy, " he shall pen it him- 
self, and that will improve him in writing; and next, it shall con* 
tain matter — proposals coming from his own breast — by which 
he shall not be left quite as much behind, as he is at present, 
on the road to knowledge". 

" Me ? me, dear mother ?" queried Daniel, as soon as she 
thought proper to hint her proposals ; " me write a letter on 
the most important thing that ever yet happened to me ; and 
to such a man I me, that never sent a line of penwriting, onanj 
subject, to any body, in my whole life, before !" 

" That was only because he did not like to go to the trouble", 
Mrs. D'Arcy said, smiling kindly and flatteringly ; " and if he 
had never tried before, how could he tell he should fail now? 
And, in fact, for his own happiness, he ought to oblige her; 
Mr. Donovan would expect an appeal under his own hand ana 
seal — and Mr. Donovan would be right — for it was the only 
delicate, and proper, and respectful course : and, finally, ^ 
Daniel would only try to express his thoughts in a rough oopyi 
she would look over it, correct it, and then leave it to him t<^ 
i^rite out fair and unblemished". 
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By dint of repeating these arguments softly, and, indeed,. 
'With something of the sycophant in her heart, Mrs. D'Arcy i 
fcbsoluteiy succeeded in the end in making Daniel enierts ' 
Tery loose conviction that, all this wliile, he had bven hi 
a considerable talent, namely — tliat of even attempting ti 
dile an epistle: and smiling to himself, and blushing as he | 
ttthiv thp promise, hefinalijconaenled toengage — quite alone, 
tlunigh, in his room — in his new task. 

"And what am I to say, mother V" was his nest question. J 

■ And now were Mrs. D'i\rcy's powtrs of diplomacy and passii 
ifer innocent contrJTance taxed to the utmost. 

" Why", she began, " he could say whatever ha liked, of I 
■oonrsp, — that is, the wording of it should be of his o«n choice [ 
''entirely ; as to the matter, hoih he and she already understood 
'■that lo a tittle : — in fact, what could be said, but to request I 
' Mr. Donovan to reKCinii his former condition, dooming Daniel I 
'lo become thoroughly possessed of a college education ? and a9 ( 
' ihe, and Marks, and Daniel's father had given up the point, 
llrs. D'Arcy ventured to promise her hearer that Dora's father | 
'ntonld not prove quite unrelenting: and then, jusl to offer the | 
["old gentleman a kind of little bribe for bis good resolves, surely 
' Daniel might hint an inclination not to press his suit further 
'.for three or four years, at the least, although allowed free in- 
'tereonrse, meantime, with Miss Dura Donovan, and further 
■permitted to rend at her fide, ^uite unobserved by any third 
"lOTson, whatever books she and he might like to read together, 

■ and perhaps make an extract from occasionally — nay, to all 
tbis, Daniel was prepared, in the natural course of things, to 
pledge bis word of honour as a gentleman — and", continued 

""TSm D'Arcy, to her own mind— "little as tht- y may gain by 
their private and uninterrupted studies out of the Seven. 

' Olatnpions, or idle books of the kind, it will keep the boy'a 
mind in the practice of going on, no matter how slowly, until 
^Uarks come home to spi.'ud him forward, at a good rale, by j 

|p»ppr management, and by the dint of the pure broihei'ft I 

''bve between them". 

Daniel's strong though uncultivated and wilful mind quickly 

'ttripped his mother's prosing of all the superfluity she imagined 
fce could never detect upon it : he saw, in fact, exactly wliat 
lie was wanted to do : but, every thing eocs id ered, he also felt 
Ktile disinclination to act as he was bidden ; and accordingly, 
locking biraself up, he began bis letter lo Mr. Donovan : after | 
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half-a-day's labour, sent down to his mother a page of sclicx^ 
boy*s writing, sadly misspelt, yet explicitly containing all thi 
propositions required : and after she had corrected it, and after 
he had made out a fair copy, it was despatched, and in a few 
days, Dora and he once more saw each other. The reader 
scarce requires to know that Mr. Donovan received, meantime^ 
another letter from Mrs. D'Arcy herself. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Daniel was told, and he believed, that his re-meeting wiA 
Dora was unfettered by any of the more considerable of ihl' 
former restrictions imposed upon their intercourse ; yet he le- 
mained uneasy on the subject. He also took an opporttuiilj 
of asking her, in confidence, whether or no she had beet .] 
tutored to play any such part towards him as, in a previovi 
confession, she admitted she had : and Dora answered frankly 
and promptly, No : and yet again he could not feel quite co9* 
tented. ^^ She is not as kind to me as she used to be", Itt 
said; and thereupon he pressed her still closer, by conjectaring 
that, in this respect, at least, she might have undergone t 
lecture : just such a one as a father or a friend might meaii) 
in good part towards himself, to teach him some improvement 
of manner, " or a thing of the kind" ; — but Dora's denials con- 
tinued to be all he could wish, although his own restless mis- 
givings were not so. 

Marks had been expected home before this, at two diffeie&t 
times, little distant from each other ; upon one occasion lu» 
another believed he had reached England, if not his native 
land ; but such calculations proved unfounded, in some way 
that Daniel, owing to his own occupations and feelings, only 
imperfectly comprehended. A third time, in consequence w 
a letter received from him, Mrs. D'Arcy announced the speedy 
arrival of her elder son ; and out of this circumstance Danid 
extracted fresh, and — (he felt it himself to be)— wicked p«^ 
tufbation of spirit. 

" Now, you omadhaun* you hudgee^\^ said Hugh D'ArqTi 

* Simpleton. f A short, thick-built feUoir. 
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loming ap with the intelligence to him and Dora, as tbej 
Wklked out of doors together, and, nnt with standing his literal 
lenns of abuse, speaking in great good humour — " now, mind 

C' eye : here is Marks, tlie wonder o' the world, coming 
e to take her from you at last ; — yes, Dora, pet : a fine, 
HtBshing, comely, Etraight-nosed fellow of my own inches, not 
Kfce that stumpy Datchmau by the side o' you". 

Both laughed at the intended jest ; and Daniel expressed 
great delight at tbe prospect of shaking Marks by the hand, — 
out he never felt less in his life, before ; and though Dora 
mumbled something to assure him he need fear no rival, yet 
%t law her blush deeply, nnd believed for an instant that she 
i](K&ed very deceitful, and very like a flirt — and a jilt. 
I "Ay, laugh away", continued Hugh — "but they may 
iluigh that win : — to say nothing of his being a bright IVllow, 
Sonk", suddenly taking up his former speech ; " and a real 
iicnd at every kind of book and learning under the sun : — 
"trldsper, ma-ltouchal", putting his lipa to Dan's car, " work 
"lUid, for the little time you have left, at your own books at 
'bome here, or, by the Piper of Jiffjtown I she may slip 
fliTough your fingers, after all that 's corae and gone" : — and 
Hngh walked off. 

, Whether, as had been Dun's omen, this badinage of his 
ibther — indiscreet under any ciroumstances — was an un^ 
tibely and partial escape of some new " plot" hatching 

Sinst him, or merely the utterance of an idJe whim, come, 
t moment, iQto Hugh's owa grotesque head, Daniel had. 
not temper enough to consider. The first conjecture suited 
him best, and he picked it up and took great care of it, with- 
out debate or examination ; and now he caught himself wish- 
ing Marks settled in Spain for the next five years, at the least, 
wd bated his own heart in the same breath for thinking so, 

" Is your brother like the description ive have heard, in good 
itanies^ Dan?" questioned Dora, after a long silence, during 
Vlaoh they walked forward arm-in-arm. His evil fit came 
Uekwith increased shiirpness, and giving her a hasty, dis- 
Jnnted answer, and pleading a recollection of some important 
basinesa he had to attend to, he left Dora to finish Ler pro- 
nenade alone. 

From that day forth, he imagined he saw a still more 
remarkable change in her manner towards him ; and for more 
than a week afterwards, only imagined it. Then, however, 
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there certainly appeared of a sudden a real sometliing aboul , 
her, for the power of perceiving which, even Daniel need not" 
have called on the resources of a lover's proverbial capacity ■ 
of drawing palpable proofs out of nothing at alU Don- 
Donovan became, in fact, abstracted,. silent, sad — more than 
fiad — and mysterious, and once or twice he found her weeping, 

His inquiries as to the cause of her depression and affliction 
were at first affectionate ; for, strange to say, now that he 
had true grounds for jealousy, he would not be jealoTU: 
finally, when she denied his charges, land denied them witht} 
bad grace, or when she clumsily endeavoured to change tlio^. 
conversation, he grew, as he considered himself privileged, 
vehement. The young lady kept her secret, however, and. 
Daniel imagined hideous things. While he is still unin- 
formed, others shall judge between him and his young mistress. 

After Hugh D'Arcy's ill-conceived levity upon the subject = 
of Mark's return, Dan took little pains to conceal from Don ; 
the bad humour in which he chose to consider himself. W$t 
manner and conduct resented, too, after a while, the changef-' 
he imagined he saw in hers. The young pair were therefoie: 
oftener separated than they used to have been. In a salkB* 
freak, Daniel would leave her alone, as he has been seen to do 
in consequence of her inquiry concerning the truth of Hugh's 
flattering portrait of his elder brother. Thus, abandoned to 
her own resources for entertaining herself — (Helen laughingly 
rejecting the society of " the moping lovers", and employed 
herself within doors) — ^Dora often wandered some distance 
from the house, drooping and melancholy, and vainly trying 
to account for Daniel's ungracious demeanour. Quite unsus- 
picious on her own account, she at last began, without know- 
ing it, to fall into his very mood : — " Surely", she would say, 
^' he cannot have tired of me, or seen some one else he loves 
better". 

Such half -formed thoughts were in her mind, as she walked 
through the more open path of the adjacent wood, upon an 
evening when her tyrannical admirer had treated her with 
unusual capriciousness. It was twilight abroad under the 
open sky, and much darker, of course, beneath her presenl 
leafy roof; but the abstraction of her thoughts, as well 
as her simpleness of heart, kept off any positive apprehen- 
sions of danger in so lonely a situation. Dora, moreove!,- 
though, afl she has herself confessed, <^ not bright by nataxe^ 







1 the ordioary ronnd of life, remarkable for making 
ssion in any powerful way, had yet witliiii her a certi 
sAundness of judgment, and a airengtli of character, ivhi 
priced htr above the ordinary nervousness of young persoai 
c£lier Bex; and it raay be added, which only required suffi* 
•*aBat cause to show itself, to the Burprise, perhaps, of Chon 
urbo knew her well, or who at least were certain they did. 

But, upon the occasion mentioned, she bad, notwitb- 
Et&ndiDg, su£Fured her mind to be possessed by one of the 
Xiuist uunerviug sentiments which she could have encouraged, 
, namely, doubt and fears of the sincerity of the person sh 
-dearly loved. And it was while sLe almost fully yielded hei 
■elf up to the fancy, that something occurred calculated 
. -canfirm it in the strongest manner. 

Walking slowly along the wood-path, she could see iudia- 
tisctly, some distance before ber, to a point where another 
path crossed it, or rather took it up at an angle. A Lalf- 
Bkoon began to triumph with its iminatured light over tha 
gkirles of the departed day, and stealing downward through 
cpenings in the umbrageous canopy above her, weakly llick- 
ered upon the stems of the trees which stood at the juncture 
of the two paths. The effect pleased her eye, almost without 
the assent of her mind, and she watched it, as still she very 
alowly advanced. There seemed to her to be two stems ia 
pBcticular, at the point mentioned, which were selected, aa 
nig^t be said, for the pale dancing rays to play their vagaria* * 
I^n; one, tjiat of au old beech, bald and smooth, and*' 
streaked with broad dashes of white, directly across its bark; ' 
anotlier, of a more sombre cast, yet grayish in its tint, and 
imcfaequered by a single contrast of colour ; and both were 
BO dose as almost to touch each other. While Dora's regards 
continued fixed on these objects, she thought the latter moved, 
qtiickly revolving, without changing its place, so as to show a, 
distent side from that she had been gazing upon. She 
stopped suddenly : her catching breath and shrinking figure 
proclaiming her filled, at the instant, with all, and more ^ 
than all, of the nervousness generally experienced by frighl 
ened women. 

But after a moment of chilling doubt, she told herself thai 
she had but imagined this curioui circumstance ; that th9" 
imperfect light, its motion on the object, caused by the 
wavjag of the boughs through which it gUmmeiei do-flwflKii, 
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the distance, and the vague state of her own mind, had de* . 
ceired her. Still, however, she fixed her eye. The supposed 
tree seemed indeed too well rooted in its forest-bed to turn 
round about, confronting her, as she feared it had done : and 
Dora prepared to face her own fair forehead homeward, when 
she heard these words, — " Do not go back till you hear what , 
a friend has to say to you". 

" Dan ?" she asked in great fear. 

" No" ; and now she could not doubt that it was her eqm- 
vocal tree-trunk that spoke, for it left its place, and became, 
to her comprehension, what it had always been in reality— • 
tall man, wrapped from head to foot in a gray riding-cloak^ 
of a fashion then adopted only by people of consideration. 

Unable to scream, she fled along the path she had come. . 
The man did not at first appear to follow, for she heard him 
break through the brushwood at his right hand. She had not . 
raced far, however, when small branches crackled, and leavef • 
were rudely rustled behind her, though still at one side of the • 
open path ; and then the same noises came closer — ^passed her 
in the near depths of the wood, no person to be seen — grew 
fainter, as they advanced forward, and, whether from getting 
out of hearing, or from the stranger pausing, became inau- 
dible to Dora's ear. 

She paused too. The apprehension that her unknown 
" friend", as he called himself, was stationed at some point of 
the curving path, in advance, to intercept her, seized upon 
Dora. And would she turn back, or plunge amongst the 
trees and underwood at her left hand to avoid him ? No : . 
she was unacquainted with the mazes of the wood, or with 
any path but that upon which she stood ; and to flyjin either 
direction^ would be but to induce his pursuit, and, doubtless^ 
expose herself to a rencounter with him at greater disadvan- 
tages than she at present experienced. Dora thought of 
crying out and screaming to the utmost strength of her 
voice : but a fear that Daniel might be the nearest person to 
overhear her, and that his violent temper would produce a 
deadly strife between him and the stranger, checked her 
vehement impulse. Her best course, then, was to continue 
her homeward way slowly and cautiously, prepared to con- 
front this intruder, whoever he might be, or take her chance 
for evading and passing him, should he again interrupt her. 

And again he did cross her path. Turning an abrupt 



tnrve of the open walk, she saw bim, nearer thaa before^ | 

ilaxiding still neu the stems of some trees, but now detached I 

from them all, and obscured in unbroken Hhadow, I 

" Man I" cried Dora, as she a second time stopped short, I 
" do jQFU mean to offend or harm me ?" 

"No", te replied, mildly and solemnly, without moving, 

" What then ?" 

"I have said before — tn warn you". , 

"Wamme! against what ?" 

" Danger — danger, that is round about you, as thick as J 

tba brambles and tlie leaves this moment, Dsager meant to I 

jsa and made for you". I 

"If this be true", aaid Dora, "it i^ a friend, indeed, that I 

"A friend, indeed, and so I said at first — a friend thaB I 
WBuld no more think of offending you, by word or deed, in I 
tlds lone place lo-night — as you fenred — tlian he ivould think I 
of it, if you were guarded by a. thousand armed men, is the I 
bin street of the town below". I 

"I am williog to beheve you; to — but ^pro&ch no I 
tewecl" as the &tniDgur stepped lollily towards her; *'slay I 
whew you are, or I will scream till they come out to mey I 
' l»tt the house, or — until you kill me I" — I 

"I will stay where I am, for now I am near enough t(r I 
^tak the woids I have to sny, in the trhisper they ought to b(t I 
^fokeit and heard by — .and 1 meant to come no nearer, Hars I 
» fears of me, I bid you over again, Dow — Dora Dooovwi* I 
-4he most wronged, and the least deserving to be wronged, oC 1 
>Il euthly creatures. Kill you 1 I would as soon harm a-siagle 
huT oQ your beautiful head, aa I would stAb the priest in bis 
Testmeots on the steps of the ahar. Now lieteti to me well, 
I eome here from afar off — from where some people think I 
tut, while we are speaking, or else nigh hand to it. I corae 
MW, Dora, to tell you what I know, and what will save yoUj 
, rfjouore only guided by my words — and io that foUow your 
^ Own mind — no one ahve will meddle with you and it, as soon 
M you see your way before you. But I must take my own 
Pwt, by one little word, first of all. Putting you on your 
ioati exposes we, also, to great danger, (f Certain n 
*Wnen knew — if they ever know — how I am going to be a 
fiiend lo you, it would he my ruin. For that reason it be- 1 
OOves me beforehand to make sure that they never can. Do J 
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you 9wear that you never wiU tell them, and I can sure. And 
this, at the least, you won 't refuse : one good turn deserves 
another". 

Dora hesitated ; but it was only to consent to error. Her 
pure heart, and her clear judgment told her, in the first 
instanc3, that she ought not to bind herself in eternal confi- 
dence, without the knowledge of her best friends, with a 
stranger. But his imposing announcement of great danger 
to her, doubt, suspense, curiosity, want of time for mature 
thought, together with his plausible professions of esteem and 
interest, his gentle voice and manner, and his delicate and 
respectful conduct, all threw her off her guard, and she gave 
a solemn promise to the secrecy this person required. 

He resumed. — *' I thank you, Dora Donovan, for consenting 
to do what will save me from danger, while / run such risb 
to save f/ou^. 

As he spoke, this argument occurred for the £rst time to 
her, and she was confirmed in her resolution. 

" I can see, by the light of the young moon about you, that 
yon wear a cross on your breast : take that in your hand, kiss 
it, and call it to witness that you will never, while you breathe 
the breath of life, tell to a living soul the words that are to 
pass between us, or as much as that we have even met or 
jiipoken". 

She rapidly complied; and her solemn oath was made 
before she even thought of putting the so necessary question 
of: "But, first, who am I talking with? Tell me your 
name?*' 

" That I can never do, Dora Donovan — at least not till we 
are better friends, if the like should happen in the course of 
time — and now, you know, it is too late to ask, in regard of 
any good the knowledge could do you". 

Her understanding assented to the justice, or rather to the 
truth, of the lawt remark, although her heart felt no additional 
confidence in him who so quickly and adroitly seemed merely 
to take advantage of the position to which he had brought hert 
This cleverness was scarcely of a piece with the candour of to 
speech and bearing hitherto. And, some indistinct doubts 
stirring within her, she suddenly preferred a new request. 

" Then let me see your face. Drop your cloak where you 
are, and I can see it plain enough'*. 

" And why do you want to see my face ?" 



"That I may know you again", sbe answered frantly, ii 
tone which spoke her fear of a possible necessity for the pre- 
caution sbe fain would take, growing out of fresh misgiviags 
with respect to the honour or fair dealing of her new acquain- ■ 

" And what good would it be to you to know me aj, 
Dora ?" he asked, disguising any consciousness of her meaning, I 
if indeed hi had apprehended it. 

"T is very natural to wish to Bee a friend a second time", 
(qnivocated Dora. 

*' If ever we do meet a second time, I do not want to ha J 
colled to j(i\a mind by our meeting at present, Dora Dono- 
Tsa". 

'' Indeed ! — and why ?" 

"Because it is not to put in for your friendship, or your 
thanks, or any thing of the kind, In the future, that I come 
iiere to-night. That would be a reward for doing yoii a ser- 
vice, and I am above the notion ; or, I can say it better, if I 
My that the thought of serving you will be leward enough, 
and more than enough for me". This plausible profession of 
disinterested ness, by soothing Dora's good opinion of herself, 
Bgain threw her off her guard ; she mistook, as many have 
often done, very insidious flattery for high-miadedness ; her 
confidence in her mysterious friend fulLy returned, and sha 
gave up the setond-best wise resolve she could have made, 
ifter swearing her oath, and which had gradually been form- 
ing In her breast during) their last words — namely, to stop 
^nere she was, and to accept no farther secret from him. 
yHch her sacred pledge must compel her to bear about her 
to the grave, as she was already bound to conceal the fact of 
their having met, and so far spoken together. 

" Besides", continued the stranger, in a low, impressive 
tone, that had its effect upon Dora — " supposing, in truth, 
that we are doomed even to see each other for the second 
time, it must be among people before whose faces you would 
sink into the ground at the thought of seeing me", 

" What !" cried Dora — " my present friends ?" 

"Tour present friends". 

"^ttof them?" 

" All of them". 

"Go on, thenl" she continued, now aroused into a fearful ] 
interest — "your Wiiming!" 
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^^ And. it is to guard you against the pau|^ jou would snrelj 
SH&r. by so meeting and knowing nie, that i now hide my face 
%zid my name : I will t^llyou morey Dora. Donovan : I am en* 
devouring while I speak to you, to conceal n^y voice, for the 
same reason, ay, and to change my way of putting words to- 
gether, so that not even by a sound of my breatlai, can y-ou 
l^lieve me the same person you now have before you, in this 
moonlight wood, when the time comes for knowing, me as om 
of the very ^ present friends* yoi^ talked of". 

" Gracious heavens ! and friends with them f** 

'' Ay, for it must bq so — in the show of the thing, at the 
l^a^t, Dora". ' 

" Do not keep me any longer on the rack, then ! — say what 
you have to say at once! — hush — huphl — stop.!?' 

Her Last words were whispered:) as a.lig^ foot-fall Pounded 
09 the path behind her, and Doratikr^ing saw the figure of a 
woma% or of a girl, of the lower, or of the niiddle rank of 
those around her^ now standing still, apd ob^oasly watching 
lo^v and her companion* But the new*co(mei?, finding herself 
observed in her turn, quipkly walked dpwa t^. pa4;h. and va9 
iTpst to view. 

Almost at the same moipent,, Daniel D'Arcy's voice sotmded 
m nearly the direction she had gone, proQOupcing Dora's name 
loudly in alarm, 

" This is very unlucky", muttered the stranger, speakiag 
rapidly ; "you must answer him,, and gp home with him. 1 
know as much, and know it well ; and so for this night, I can 
teJl you no more. But will you meet mp, for your own sake* 
the night after the next — 't wiH be less, suspicious than to- 
morrow night — and then hear, in a few short words, what yott 
ought to know better than you know the right hand of yoar 
body ?" 

Dora iu great confusion of mind assented. 

" And here — c5n this very ground^ at the time when th^ 
young moon will be glimmering on the same spot ?" 

Again she gave a hasty promise. 

"Good-b'ye, then, and the good night's rest, and remem- 
ber your oath !" 

He quickly hid himself in the wood; and.it was strange *<> 
herself, that, at the moment, Dora should have noticed how 
different from his staid serenity and even . dignity of action, 
hitherto, was the expression of his scrambling: speecLas he now 
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"WUTidrew to escape the notice of Daniel D'Arcy ; the 0(19.1 
seemed appertaining to a gentle folk, the othpr to it mean per*; 
son; and yet she could nottdl why she thought so; nor hajt- 
gfae time to reduce her imperfect idea to an impression, wheii 
Daniel's rapid feet sounded on the dry walk behind her, anfl. 
she turned to meet him. 

It has been said, that before Dora strayed into the wood, 
ihis evening, he Lad quarrelled with her for something ot 
nothing; now, however, his dudgeon seemed wholly gone, or 
at least sunt in his anxiety about her safety, arising from her 
tmseasonable and long absence from the house, when they 
met, he was Tery impnitunote to learn why she had staj'ed 
abroad so late, and Dora more than convinced liim by allTi- 
sioDS to his bad bchaidour in the early pari of the evening | 
SD that for the present they walked to sapper seemingly betttf 
fnends than they had lately been. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



<* They walked to supper, eeemi-ngly better friends than th( 
Iiad been", Daniel was really more confidentjaily inclint 
towards Dora than she wa? to him. A horror of how het 
reoent adventure in the wood might affect her position with 
lier lover, began to fall upon her mind. The stranger had 
threatened to show that danger was meant to her by "AS 
her friends!" For the iirat time she pondered distinctly | 
npon that extraordinary announcement: and that it migirtl 
include the individual at her side was fearful to think. 

Then, who was her unknown monitor? Again, one of Ii!sC 
disguised hints on this point caoie with a possible 
before Dora's imagination, and Daniel felt her shuddi 
their conjectured import. In answer to his questions, she said 
it was with cold. Tliey gained his father's house, and 
plaining of indisposition, she went up lo her bed-chamber, ani 
locked herself in, without light save that scantily afforded ' 
the half-mooQ through her casement. 

Here, influenced by the gloom a.round her, by the ghost-li 
gleamings of that feeble light, by her low stale o' 
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1)6 it added, by a remnant of childish, crouching superstition^ 
not yet dispelled from Dora's judgment, her notion of the 
whole matter gradually began to change from a terror of 
reality, into a yet more appalling one. Adapting itself to her 
new mood, the wood-scene assumed a dreamy, supernatural 
character. The beech-stems played over by the first wink- 
ings of the feeble moon, lost to her memory their distinctness 
of outline when she endeavoured to remember their appear- 
ance as vouchers of a true occurrence ; their masses of foliage 
came back without shape, or colour, to her recollection ; the 
time she had been in converse with the stranger was un- 
definable by her mind ; and he, himself, standing almost 
motionless in his cloak of gray, a being unknown to her, un- 
named to her, unfeatured, unidentified, yet holding closest 
intercourse with her heart and thoughts — he, the chief actor 
of the scene, grew, by degrees, so shadowed and blurred over 
to the medium -clouded vision of fancy, that Dora, if called on 
to describe him, would have doubt that he was an earthly visi- 
tant. His voice resounded in a stilled, stifled way, along the 
chords of recollection, until she invested it with a spirit'* 
cadence. What vague, yet most deeply- working and won- 
derful whims or snatches of something or other, not merely 
in Dora's situation, but in almost every situation, may not a 
silent moonlit chamber, aiding an agitated recurrence to aa 
exciting event, produce in many of us at almost every period 
of life ! — And Dora, it will be remembered, was not seventeen. 

Distressing as were these fantasies of her perplexed imagi- 
nation, yet there was an appalling interior whisper, to which 
she feared to Usten, still more distressing, and the interior 
whisper said : 

" Better, far better, that you had held converse with an evil 
thing of the other world, than with him your first apprehen- 
sion presented to your mind — to you alone the foul spint 
might bode sorrow. If he to whom your first conceptioa 
pointed stood before you to-night, wo to all". 

Sufiering from the alternate recurrence of both her con- 
ceptions, and nearly equally under the influence of each, sh^ 
unlocked her door to allow her sister Helen free ingress 
whenever she might choose to visit her chamber for the night> 
and then retired to bed. Helen coming up to inquire about 
her assumed indisposition, very soon afterwards found her, ^ 
she thought, asleep, and went softly down stairs again ; but 



Dora only feigned repose to escape questioning: alie could not 
so soon forget. Nor did her eyea close that night, until ahe 
formed & strong resolution, whioli almost the earliest hght of 
the next morning anw her begin to CBrry into efluct. 

In the main street of the neighbouring town stood the 
market-house; a quaint old building, lilie many so named, 
present to be seen in England and Ireland, being compose&J 
of open arches, at every side, propping a suit of public 
Burmounted by a wooden cupola, in which wa^ the infalli 
town-clock, and enclosing a flagged area, where, upon rainy 
market-days, articles that might Buffer from wet could be 
exposed fur sale ; and where, in all weathers, and, indeed, 
upon a!! days in the year, certain other commodities were 
aljowed to tempt the passing eye of a customer. 

Of the petty merchants or traders presiding over such 
establishments as have last been mentioned, some aold, arrayed 
Upon trusselled boards, thread, needles, garters', tapes, mock- 
jewellery, shoe-buekles, black-ball, tbimbles, and such like- 
useful things ; some sold fruit and giagerbread ; some, drams 
of good old brandy, which, in those good old times, the moat 
respectable seniors of the town — for example, the mayor, and 
Lis brother aldermen, the doctor, and even Sir John Roche, 
from the very top of the aristocratic street, did not think it any 
sin or shame to stop and taste, as they passed by, if the mom- 
iDg happened to be too cold, or too hot, or too damp, or too 
dry from a cutting east- wind ; — and some others of these hum- 
ble dealers vended bread and cheese, or, squatted on the flags 
'beside their baskets (and it will be surmised that these were 
■women), oatmeal and groats for stir-about or for griddle- 
cake ; or cakes in reality made from new barley ; or old pea» 
boiled soft and black, and kept hot and hot, for immediate 
consumption — a great rarity ; arid the last of the motley and 
pioturtsquely -grouped traffickers under the market-house 
■whom we shall notice, was a little and very old man, who dealt 
in the buying and selling of books and pamphlets, generally 
as worn and as obsolete as himself. 

He cannot, here, be given it name, for no one knew his 
name ; but be suffered his snow-white beard to grow down to 
his breast, and therefore, for lack of & better appellation, wai 
called Beardy — Old Beardy whenever he was spoken of, and. 
Mfister Benrdy whenever he was spoken to. And this latts 
fact will indicate the estimation in which he vi 
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Ttrntli, notwithstanding the provocation to jeer and menimeHi 
contained in his long beard, at a time when no one vAn 
/could afford a halfpenny at the barber's shop, went inSk 
one of more than a week's growth, the old man inspinfl . 
'^ commiserating kind of respect, and was treated accordna^Iy. 
His physiognomy, his manners, his persevering industry, the 
cch aracter of his trade, and even his outlandish dress, fidl coft* 
.^iied to win him good opinion. His eyes were large, bkuS^} 
•^brilliant, and benevolent — perhaps dulled, notwithstanding! 
•by approaching dotage — for again, be it remarked, he ym 
-very, very old. Modest, humble, silent, unobtrusive, he J 
.apoke willingly and winningly, and in -a certain strain of eMe^ 
if not of dignity, with whoever vouchsafed to engage him in 
conversation — a degree of rescFve ever keeping him, however, 
fsom loquacity. Upon occasions, when he -su^ected that 
stolen books were offered him for sale by vagrant schoolboys 
-or runaway servants, the honesty of his proceedings com- 
«nanded universal praise ; and then, while the wares he soM 
<were on all hands allowed to be as much above those of his 
competitors as mind is above body, the universal opinion also 
existed, that he knew every word contained in evefy boekoB 
liis ^* standing", could make all those books himself, if need- 
ftil, or talk them all, fiom title-page to FINIS, letter after 
letter. 

Added to this, the mystery of who and what he was, where 
he came from, nay, to what tribe or country he belonged, 
worked strongly in support of the general interest he created: 
and another mystery of a single little room which he rented 
in an obscure alley off the main street, did not fadl in its 
effect. Day after day, summer and winter, while he pursued 
his calling under the market-house, this room remained open 
for all curious observers, and contained visibly nothing bnt » 
bundle of straw for a bed, a cricket-stool for a seat, a little 
tin saucepan to cook his meals, and a few sods of turf tob^ 
lighted when he should come home for the evening; bn* 
when he did come home, the door was well locked and barred, 
afid no one saw him until the following morning, when at bis 
business, only that many listeners used to hear him puffing ft* 
\ie fire, "to keep the life in it", almost the whole night long? 
^nd, " what could that be for ?" (though the inquirers bad 
already answered their own question,) " or what could he b« 
doing alone in that room at all ?" 
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Ooe single matter vrauld now and then create & slightljr 
unfavourable remark. The little old man. bad never beea 
seen at cburcb ; and such an omission, in sucb times, could 
not fail to produce observation. But he had never beea 
seen at the mass-house eirher ; and so, just as mucb in 
character with the times, his sin was forgiven : ri>r he might 
he a Turk, or Jew, or a member of any other harmless sect, 
and tberefbre worthy of brotherly toleration. — Will the f«ct 
1» "believed, that there leere limes in which the following rare 
triplet, or one Tery like it, was placarded over the gates of aa 
tiltra-loyal town in Ireland ? 

" Turk, .Tew, or Atheirt j 

May enter here — 
Bat Dot a PapiEt". 

At all events, our quotation will now be read by every po»- 
«ih1e patron of our story, with the earae innoxious smile in 
which, purely as a curiosity, ji is given. 

A short time after he had appeared under the market- 
liouse this morning, Dora Donovan stood by old Beardy'g j 
MftU Nancy attended at her back. When the fair youn^ I 
^rl &Titt came up, and caught the old man's eye, she bowel I 
her head reverently to her breast, and even inclined her per- 1 
son with an air of profouLd respect, and he, in r( 
stowed on her a recognition which told they had previously 1 
leet. But it was remarkable, that before either of their 1 
greetings took place, both looked round the mai^et-houss 
■cautiously, as if to note whether they were observed or no. 

Dora was then drawing near to old Bi^ardy, when a girl, 
Pressed in a gaudy excess of the mode of the day, skipped up 
to the stall, humming a gay tune, and pertly aslted the book- 
■nerchant if he had for sale "Tlie Nightingale of Love", a 
ong-book of a questionable character, known to a limited 
mtmber of the adniirers of rhyme and melody of that time. 
Immediately upon her approach, Dora stepped farther back 
from her old acquaintanoe, and began turning over the leavee 
af a Ini^e volume near her; and Nancy, who, at a glance, 
recognized Jinny Haggerty, now metamorphosed, under the 
fosterage of Mrs. and Mr. 'Torney Doolly, mto a smart town 
belie — elevated her chin, and agitated her nostrils, as if a gust 
of very bad odour had come between her and the pure air, «nd 
with an uuspellable ejaculation of anger and contempt, torned j 
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on ber heel, and paced, in much dignitj, some distance away 
from "the standing", 

" What, Mistress Nancy !*' cried Jinny, after a glance of 
quick indignation had changed into a saucy sneer, '^ and are 
you going for to give up an ould friend that a-way ?" 

" Ould friend !" echoed Nancy ; " when did that happen,! 
wondher, Madam Flirt ? Spake to your aquals an' your 
likes, Jinny Haggerty, an' never mind me". 

Now this high tone chiefly resulted, no doubt, from Nancy's 
perfect notions of female excellence of character, an attribute 
that had scarcely attached itself to Jinny from her first 'teen, 
and that she was suspected of caring less and less about since 
her domestication under Tomey Doolly's roof, — ^yet, if Nancy's 
heart had been dissected by a maxim- maker, perhaps H little 
of her present rage for virtue might have been foimd to be 
inspired by her envy of Jinny's fine clothes. 

The attorney's maid of all- work was not slow in putting in 
a rejoinder to Nancy's retort., so that they both began to scold 
immediately in loud accents, to the amusement of many of 
the merchants of the market-house, and of passers-by, who 
formed a crowd round the spot. At this, old Beardy inter- 
fered, with a view to part the combatants. 

" Young woman", he said, addressing Jinny, " I entreat 
you to leave my stall, that I may pursue my calling in peace, 
especially as I have not for sale the book you asked of me". 

"Have n't you?" demanded Jinny — turning her anger 
towards him — " I say you have, ould Beardy^ if you 'd like 
to look for it". 

" Of a surety, no, damsel", he resumed : " nor can it be 
among my stock without my knowledge ; forasmuch as I 
would not account myself permitted by a good conscience to 
buy or sell light and defiling pages, such as its title proclaim* 
it to be". 

" Defiling fiddle-me-dickery !" scoffed Jinny ; *' and what a 
rout you make about your conscience, you ould pretendher, 
that, afther all your talk, is never seen at church, mass, or 
meeting, and knows no more of the matther, in any one 
way, than ^" 

" Be silent, wench", interrupted Dora, as at tjbese woros 
she raised her fine eyes from the volume she had seemed to 
be engaged with, and fixed them solemnly and reprehensivel/ 
on Jinny. 
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" ndatcltter again sneered the bold girl, using an ejaoula- 
(ion abe had lately learned of Mrs. Doolly. '* Be silent^ 
tvji sha !" mimicing Dora ; " an' who 's for talking so grand, 
J wondher? — Ocb, ay, sure now that we can look at you 
dose — I seen you afore, of a sartainty — ay, Madam Dora Dono- 
Tia" — suddenly coming to the jounR lady's side and whisptT- 
icj — " ay, and upon a time Chat 's not yet forgot ht^tweea 
u!,w Bay nothing o" the compliments we 're givin' au' takin' 
Ibia mornin'!" and so paying, Jinny pushed and shouldered 
drough ilie crowd, and went flaunting and jerking away. 

Old Beardy had contrived to be standing nearer to Dova's 
Other side at this moment, and now he also whispered in hei 
e»r: ';Eetire, my child, without a present word^there are 
too many eyes dwelling on us ; but you may seek me in my 
private abode this evening at eight of the clock", — taking 
torn her hand the book she had appeared to have been en- 
flgtd with, he added aloud, " Credit lue, yrung gentlewoman, 
Uu the very b(.>st imprint of so rare and curious a work ; 
JCtt if you cannot so Gatisly your mind, I nothing urge you to' 
' ti« purchase of it— wherufore, good morning unto you and 
yout follower". With a distant bow, he seemed to decline 
farther conversation between him and Dora ; and our fair 
young friend, acting upon the advice conveyed in his more 
Coulidential speech, beckoned to Nancy, and retraced her | 
*(eps to Hugh D'Arcy'a house. 

But at eight of the clock of the same evening, Dora, still 
^tended by Nancy, and kept in view by another protector of | 
Ue male sex, one of her father's servants, again visited the 
'fcown. Passing the market-house, closely muffled in a cloak, 
kbe gttined the arched entrance of a narrow and mean alley, 
CT, according to local phraseology,' lane, and after looking 
oaotiously up and down the street, turned quickly into it, 
Ifancy following. They walked in silence between two rows 
of poor small houses, fronted with wood, or in some instances 
wiUi clay, and at length entered one, of which the door stood 
wide open, while its inte/ior passage and stair case was 
nearly pitch dark, the last glimmers of the summer evening 
scarce being able to penetrate into it through the obstructions 
of the crowded lane aliroad. , 

The stairs yielded and creaked under the feet of Dora and 
Nancy, as they slowly aiscended, using the utmost caution t< 
avoid a false step. The latter vas beginning to ' 
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flomething, when the young lady tnrned round, toaehed her 
.arm, aild in a whisper still moie subdued, bid her be silenf; tlB 
the grave, lest some wretehed people who inhabited the room 
•on the ground-floor should have their attention tzBaeoessaiilv 
aroused. Nancy obeyed ; but they had not quite ascended 
the stairs, when she oommeneed an agonissed sc^am, whSfA 
her rallied self-command could scarce keep from ringing 
through the crazy abode. 

"And what ails the girinow?" asked Dora. 

" A crature that 'fl afbher driving plump agin the legs o* m^ ■ 
Miss V* answered Nancy ; '^ an ould rat, as ^g as a yeai**o(iId j 
«idf , I 'd «waare on the boc^ he was**. 

" Hush !" still whispered Dora ; ** we have gained ihe Uti4« 
ing place, and you know you must sit and watcih here, irMte 
I remain within". 

** Musha, don't bid us this time, darlin' Miss Dora, if y«u 
don't want to have nye carried, body and bones, down-Stain^ 
wid *etn, or ct into a 'notomy ;— -sur^, I ean trot throtigli fiw 
lane abroad, over an' hither, till its my own hour to Step in*. 

" Nancy, you must keep watch where you are, or I shfill g^ 
home again without doing what brought me here*'. 

" Oh murther ! an' sure that '«d be a hainous sin in me to 
make you do. Well, a4anna^ we '11 see ; maybe Jef \id folly 
us into this place, an' then 1 might k^ep ray heart up". 

" Manage as you will, but do not deceive me, Nancy ; if de- 
tection happens, you know as well as I do that life is at stake". 

Having thus spoken, Dora stepped softly across the dark 
landing-place, and knocked gently at a small door. She waB 
unanswered. She knocked again, giving four distinct taps 
with the bent knuckle of one of her fingers ; still no one moved 
or replied within. " The two taps now, darlin' ", whispered 
Nancy; and Dora obeyed her directions, and at last she 
attracted notice. 

" That is my child, Dora, by her signal", said a shaking 
voice, so immediately inside the door that the speaker must 
have held his face close to it at his own side, although pre- 
viously he was so reserved. 

" Dora", answered the girl, in a tone of th€ utmost defe- 
rence, and almost of affection, at the same time. 

"Welcome, then**, resumed the voice. The door half 
opened without sound, allowing the light of a lamp to stream 
out upon the landing-place. Dora, saying to Nancy, ** Be- 
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Oieinber", glided in, and was recKivcidf aQer he had agiiin, i 
\6 believed, securtd the dour (though, in fact, ht left it o[jeii),.l 
\j old Brardy, now dressed differenrly from the qmiint ' 
Wstuine he always wore in Ihe market Bouse. A brown stuff" 
MMock, girded loand liis loins by a leathern belt, flowed to 
lilt toes, and on his head was a skuU-cap of the same colour 
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" Your blessing, father", resumed Dora, kneeling niecklyj 
Vshv bowed her head and ciasaed her hands on hec heuatl) 
Mly- formed bosom. 

" God'a blessing, and my blessing, be on yotir fi»r heai 
duresc child, and with you, and round about you, sleepiiif 
tad waking", answered the old man, laying hia withered h 
itpoa her : — these words proclaim him to be no " atheist' 
lout. 

*'But do not kneel so near the door, lamb", he resumedyj 
taking her by the arm ; " if, indeed, you will put me in/o lAt 
ctnfessionat so soon upon your visit, let it be farther out of 
bearing i'rom the landing-place"; and this speech solves at 
onoe ihe mystery of his reserved way of life, though not in a 
In&Dtier that coiild have told in his favour among the curious 
people of the town. In faot, he was an ecclesiaEtic of Dora's 
creed, who, under tlie ban which for some time bad been 
levelled at Lim and his brethren, had suffered much, ye t wai 
eUll willing to encounter any cbauce of suffering which his 
piudence and precautious could not shield him from, in order 
to dispense in secret the duties of his ministry to such of the 
G&tholic residents of the town and its neighbourhood as could 
be trusted with the knowledge of his real calling. More than 
one of his lay-friends, Protestant as well us Catholic (for, aa 
hai elsewliere been hinted, men were found in every creed 
anxious to baffle the literal operations of many of the statutes 
of the day) had involved themselves in his misfortunes by 
concealing him in their houses, and at last, in extreme ol**" 
age, he determined to run the remainder of his race alone|. 
uviog every one else from whatever trials might yet be ia 
store for him. In this view, adopting an uncommon and 
foreign -looking diess, and suffering bis b(?ard to grow, he 
journeyed to the place of his present residence — for, hitherto, 
lie had been wandering through remote parts of the kingdom 
—and assumed his trade of buying and selling old books. 
few letters from former friends obctuned him secet inlrodi 
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tions to one or two of the most zealous Catholics around him, 
who eagerly, though in trepidation, often visited his poor 
retreat ; by degrees, they communicated his secret to others; 
and thus was Dora Donovan made acquainted with the true 
character of old Beardy ; and thus, he and she, and the rest of 
her family, ''became friends, and occasionally had stolen in- 
terviews together. 

It will be seen that the old man's zeal for his disallowed re- 
ligion must have been extreme. Indeed, some who knew him 
closely, and could observe the present constitution of his 
mind in its details, believed that suffering and old age 
together had now made inroads upon an intellect of a high 
order, and once in a great state of cultivation. Occasional fits 
of dotage would, perhaps, be the best words to express the 
mental infirmities which were creeping upon him ; and under 
their passing influence, friends, pausing outside his door ere 
they gave a concerted signal, have heard him mutter language 
that intimated his belief of the presence of evil company of a 
supernatural description, while, at other times, he would mix 
up with the discharge of his religious oflices weak sentiments 
of the same nature, the growth of his individual mindj alto- 
gether distinct from his ecclesiastical character. 

" I do not come to kneel in confession to-night, father'*, 
answered Dora, in reply to the words he had last spoken 
to her ; " my present situation scarce warrants it ; and yet 
I come to crave counsel and direction, so far as my words 
may enable you to give it". 

After a glance of surprise from his large beamy black eyes, 
he took her hand, seated her on his cricket-stool, and sitting, 
himself, upon his straw-bed, desired her to explain. 

Dora then began by inquiring, under what circumstances, if 
under any, might an oath be deemed as not binding. 

He answered, only under two kinds of circumstances:— 
first, in case an oath be imposed by a threat of taking life, if it 
should be refused ; next, in case it should be an oath to do evil 

She sighed deeply and mournfully, as her heart acknow- 
ledged, what it never denied, that neither of these cases 
applied to her. 

" But", continued the old man, " make me acquainted with 
the nature of the oath which now troubles you, and of the 
person to whom you have pledged it, and I shall be the 
better enabled to counsel you". 
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Dora ivplied, tliat she could not do so, aa one of the terntS I 
tf the oath itself bound her to oonceal that she had ever mel I 
ike individual ivhn had proptiaed it to her. 

"Know I (^e manf" he demanded, putting what law-pracli- 
tioniire call a "lead'ng question". 

" Alasl you cannot, sure, knuw him, father". 

"Not evun by name?" 

" How shall I answer, when 1 know not his name myself?" 

« But it was a, man ?" 

Dora hesitated, doubtful but that she was already infringing J 
Opon her oath. 1 

"Tou owned as much but now, daughter", resumed the 1 
ancient priest, " wherefore you need not to answer. But I 
where met ye ? that, at the least, you may divulge without,! 
doing a sin". 

" In the moonlight — in a lonesome place— in a deep wood", 
4he answered, incolierently, yielding to former misgivings; 
** and oh, good father ! if I have said that there I met a mtm, 
indeed, mayhap, it ia better than my heart believes in ?" 

He aroae and stood before her, shaking more than was has 
voDt, while his bright eyes took a new and alarming ei- 
yresrfon, 

" Beware of bim J put not trust in biin ! keep no oath with 
3iim]" It seemed that Dora's superstitious allusion had 
flteack upon the chord of dotage in the old priest's mind.. 
"He goeth about in many shapes— he useth many wiles — to 
age he comes as one of the aged, speaking wisdom — to youth 
he comes in comeliness, speaking flattery — in the one form, 
with me — and such as me — here in this miserable den ; ia 
the other form, with you, in the moonlight wood — keep no 
oath with him, I say I have not to do with him ! — hold — rest 
you there a moment — rest you there, and speak not — " he 
tottered to a cornerof the room, raised a loose board, took out 
ft book of prayer, returned to his seat, opened it on bis knees, 
tamed over the leaves with an aguish hand, and while thus oc- 
cupied, continued to mutter, " Ay, ay ; no escape from him— 
age be spares not, neither will he spare youth — and no presence 
■pares be, and no place is strong or solitary against him — 
hark ! even now as we go to defy him, he cometh !" Nancy 
shrieked abroad upon the landing-place, and her companion, 
Jef, shouted loud enough to allow, indeed, of the belief that 
a horned- and-hoofed appearance had visited them, and then 
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ihey were heard tumbling down-stairs together; ^'Yea'V 
continued the raying old maoy ^' he is with us-^dangbter, leak 
behind you I** Dora did so. The unfastened docHr of tbi 
little unfurnished room had been pushed half open, and in 
the shade of its far side was standing her acquaintance of tbr 
gray mantle, his features still disguised ; and she had scarce 
observed him when she heard him say in a very low Yoke^ 
*' Dora Donovan, what the priest has told you would not let 
you meet me to-morrow night as you promised — and for 
that reason I come here to put you on your guard by one 
word — ^your father and sister want to part with you to anj 
one who will take you ; but Daniel D'Aroy will only take 
you, to leave you — ^he loves another better^— now, the geod 
night — ^^ The man stepped out upon the landing-place^ afti 
was gone. 

In a state nearly of insensibility, Dora sat gazing at the 
half open door for some time, twisted round upon the priedf* 
cricket stooL Presently she heard many persons below* 
They came rudely up the stairs and into the room — autho^ 
rities and civil officers of the town, followed by soldiers. 
Bwearing as they passed her, she ventured to rush fifom th^ 
presence, nor did they make much opposition to her v^* 
They were intent upon other business. They gained the olcl 
priest's straw bed ; he lay stretched upon it, his face dowl^ 
^ward. The foremost man, the same bailiff who had arrested 
Daniel D'Arcy when he would not inform against the poor 
schoolmaster, dragged him up by the shoulder^ but afkr 
glancing into his face, said, with an oath : 

"Too late! Well: I'll never put trust in my couein-s 
whisperins agin ; this is the second time they failed me: 
D— I not a stiver for all our throuble, boys!'* — ^he let ge 
his grasp, and the old man fell, like a- heap of bones^ upoa 
his straw again. He feared no " discover" now : he wai 
dead. When Nancy was applied to for an account of as mocli 
of these occurrences as it was expected she could reasonably 
explain, she said that, " there, out on the lobby, she and J^ 
were whisperin' like friends, when the first thing that tool a 
start out of them was a soft fut stalin' up the stairs-^aa' ^ 
woman's fut, they 'd both make oath, into the bargain, by rasott 
o' the rustling of her skirts : and all of a sudden she said, down 
in the throath, an' imder her breath, ' So, Nancy Dempsey, beA 
you are, wid your boy at your side, after all your talkin' ;* sft' 
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then the (al went down : an' wbile Jef and herself sat ataking' 
in their skioB, not knowing what to be thinking, sure some onft' 
dse, th&t they never hard on the stairs at all passed by them, 
and, with one, touch of hia little finger, wide open flew thtt , 

jBor priest's dour, an* then " 

" It the sequel is known. 



u^t tbi 



CHAPTER XV. 



OlKiEt. D'Arct had missed Dora from the house soon afler 
' At bent her steps to the town to visit the old priest. He 
itked Helen to account for her absence, but was answered. 
■nlj with laughter and jest, although the youug lady could 
JtoTO informed him more particularly, bo far at least as to. 
^dfflit that her sister had repaired to the concealed clergyman 
Upon religious purposes, which, indeed, was all she knew of! J 
tile matter, I 

Hia suspicions highly roused, Daniel walked out into the' H 
iWod. Dora's conduct of the night before, together with her' 
proceedings of this evening, began to appear very questionable 
1« him. He dreaded to define, in his own breast, the exact . 
Oonoloaions, which, however, were forming within it. But 
this unsettled state of thought only increased his smouldering, 
Jtusion. 

He rambled into the little open space, in the tliick of tho 
'Wood, where his mother had once seen him drinking syllabub. 
It was about half an hour after Dora's departure for the town^ 
and B fine summer's evening yet held sway over the young 
raoonhght. Advancing towards the side of the retreat oppo- 
lite to that by which he had entered, he started back at seeing ^ 
a woman reclining on the snft grass. She lay on her side, 
lier fine fotm gracefully displayed, and one of her arms was- 
ihrown over her face, so as, together with the drapery of the 
■leeve, lo conceal her features. Daniel's footsteps did not dis- 
turb her, and concluding that she slept soundly, he came 
closer to her, and more attentively observtd her. 

Her dress was showy and gay, and nut made or worn witk 
% view to n very careful concealment of her personal atlrac-- 1 
tloni. Peculiar as had been bis previous humour, Danitl 
2i ' 
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looked too long and witK too much interest. The slumberer 
mumbled, as £f in her sleep, and he heard his own name balf 
pronounced, in, at least, a friendly voice. Surrendering bim- 
«elf, for an instant, to quite a new current of feeling, he beld 
liis breath to listen. The murmurings continued, and again 
liis name was spoken, mixed up with a broken strain of soft 
and sorrowful reproach : and, suddenly turning. Jinny Hag* 
gerty unveiled her features, opened her eyes, sat up, and, 
seeing him, shrieked, and seemed overcome by surprise, sham^ 
jmd confusion. 

Daniel would have sat at her side ; she started up, prudishl^^ 
jand rejected his friendly greetings, saying : " No, noy Masther 
Dan — that 's all over between us, and why not ? I was n't 
your aquals, andj, my own fault be it, that I didn't think as 
much in time ; and on my own head be the grief and th6 
troubles of my own mistake : — ^no, Sir, you an' I are broken 
friends, for ever an' a day — in regard o' thatj I mane : not 
fiajdng, at the same time, that I 'm not your friend, in any 
■way I can do you a good turn — for, indeed an' deed I am^ 
Masther Dan — an' the heart o' me sorry, this blessed moment^ 
at the thoughts o' the first good turn I 'm come to the very 
6pot we 're stannin' in, to try an' do for you". 

This speech greatly interested him, and he did not fail to 
press Jinny to a quick explanation. She rambled here and 
there, however, from the point, taking much trouble to con- 
Tince him, in her roundabout style, that he ought to give her 
full credit for candour and high-mindedness in what she wonid 
finally say, and never believe that she could be actuated by 
jealousy, or revenge upon a rival, to make a single mis-state- 
ment, but rather, by the purest good wishes for his happiness 
and honour, to tell the whole truth. Admitting all she pleaded 
for, and burning with impatience, Daniel's voice rose high, as 
«till he urged her to go on. 

" Very well, then, Masther Dan ; an' now, mind me. Ton 
left the house, last night, to seek after somebody in this wood?* 

<* I did— I did ! Well ? 

" You did ; see there, now ; I 'm not going to say a word 
that your own self can't bear me out in : — you did ; an', afoie 
jou came up with that same body, you met a girl, wearin' • 
blue cloak, crossin' your path ?" 

" Yes" ; Daniel recollected that such a person, he knew not 
^hom, did certainly arrest his eye for a moment. 
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*' It was myself, then, Master Dan**. 
" And what 's that to me ?** 

*' Oh, nothing, by coorse, comin' across me or my likes : I 
clon't mane to argiiy the thing with you, Sir ; only maybe 
you *d let me tell you, that when I troubled your way for an 
instant, I was jest afther happenin' to fix my eyes on the body 
you were lookm' for, up an' down th^ wood".- 
"Well? well?" 

" An', behould you, Sir, she was not all alone at the time I 
watched her", 

" Her sister was by her side ?" 

** No, in troth ; a tall man, wearin* a grandee's cloak, wa« 
ty her side**, 

Daniel started; stamped like a madman; cursed Dora; 
«wore terrible vengeance against his unknown rival; then 
suddenly turned his rage upon Jinny Haggerty ; notwithstand- 
ing all his promises to trust to her candour, and to give her 
full credit for good motives, bluntly charged her with telling 
him a false story, and with telling it, too, from jealousy and 
hatred of the excellent young lady she would slander. 

*' Maybe so, Masther Dan", answered Jinny, with great 
meekness; "an' I expected this", — very probably she now* 
«poke the truth ; very probably, indeed, she had reckoned on 
«o natural a burst of his temper, and, moreover, come prepared 
to meet and foil it : — " So, Sir, say what you like to me, do 
what you like — kill me, if you like — my duty to you, an' ta 
jour good name, an' your family's, will be done, any how ; 
—but, Masther Dan, answer me jest one thing ; was she as 
3dnd to you, for the few days aforehand as she used to be ?'* 
" No ! no I no !" cried Dan, again stamping about. 
"See there, again, now: — well; maybe you can tell ns 
another matther, — where is she, the prasent time ?" 

" I do not know — gone out — ^and alone, I believe; but I do 
not know whither". 

" Why, then, I do, Masther Dan". 
** You have seen her in the wood this evening too ?" 
" I seen her in the sthreets o* the town, below, this evenings 
Sir". 

" Alone ?" 

" Mind me, Masther Dan : take the little advice I 'm for 
givin' you, an' your own lips — the breath o' your own moutb 
—can make you sartain whether or no Jinny Haggerty i 
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ivrongin' you or her : an' here 's mf notion :-**je$t ^i h^ \^^ 
next time you happen to see her, if ^he didn't see Ui^ grantee 

!' i the gray clpa^ last night, an' disqopr^e l^m a good ludT 
our; ay^i an' s^ him agaip^ this ni^ht, in, a lan^ off o' the 
^ain street o' the tovp, an' " 

^'I 'U come on them^ together]'' iliterr]ipted I)?^el; "i^ 
two minutes I '11 bp witK them I What lan^ Jiiany, yihaS^ 
lane?" 

" I can tell you, Sir, tuti I yron't 3 stop, naw, till you h^ar 
me out. If you miss 'em, afther all I 'm tellin* you, you *4 
blame me over again ; and one sweet word frpin her 'ud m^e 
joH think me the blackest creafiure unther t|ie blessed siv^: 
an' for that reason, don't run down the hill into the toiyn, now. 
Straight ^ea4 like a mad bull, upon suc^i ^ chance : but let 
^ walk quietly afore you, an' take my own tip^9j| *^' ^Y ovn. 
T^ay, an' look about me, till I find 'em together {qv you; an' 
put trust in one woman's word, when she telU you that another 
"Viroman won't be in a hnny to quit the side of ^ body she *i 
^ike to be tal^in' to". 

"Eternal curses!" were the least moderate of the exprest 

S'ons lyith which Daniel ^sented to, and commented uppn, 
lis axiom. 
" So that. Sir, we may go to work in a leisurely manner, an' 

Jure there 's luck in leisure, I 'm tould ; an' the moment I 
lave them fixed for yon, grass won't grow imdher my feej 
•^ip I 'm wid you, here agj^n, any hqw". 

" Let us go, together, then ; 't will save time". 

*' Nor t^iat, neither, Masther Dan : yon 're well watchedj^ 
to-night, every step you take ; an' if you stir a single step ou^ 
of your own grounds, to'vvards. the town, news of it 'ud ruu to 
^er and him^ like the wind, afpre you; and then all our 
achames 'ud go for nothing : i^o, Sir — ^promise that you '11 
T^ait, quietly, in this very spot^ till ^ 

" Quietly, Jinny !" he suddenly shed some tears. 

" Till you see my face from the town again ; and promise 
at once, an' with a thrue heart, or never a word moie you 'H 
hear from my lips^ Masther Dan ; though, as I said afore, you 
were to kill me dead for keepin' my sacret". 

Thus admonished, he bad nothing to do but assent to 
jinny's 2g::|^angements, and then she rapidly left him. Pi* 
i&elings dnring her absence must be imagined. It ya^ ^ 
hour before she canjie back. Previons to nient^Qning wha^ 




fljen occurred between them, another individiial shall for 
taoment be sought after. 

Dora ran out of the old priest's house into the lane, 
tbeuce into tlie main street, and she was clearing the town, 
v-heu her haste and agitation caused her to stumble and fall. 
Her senses fornook her. Recovering, she found herself cara- 
fully and respectfully supported by a young man, whose face 
was not quite strange to her, although she could not recollect 
tis name, nor where she had before seen him, Notwith- 
fltanding the deference of his manner, Dora felt abashed at 
being held upon his arm, and, incoherently muttering het 
'thanks, she stood for herself, and was m.0TiDg towards Uugh. 
b'Arcy's house. 

" You are not able for the road, yet, Miis", said the young 
yerson, " without help ; an', indeed, Mias Dora Donovan, you 
may lean on my arm, or my shoulder, as moi-e befitting^ 
without fear or uneasiness : it becomes me to do a sarvice to 
any friend o' the family you are visiting with, the present 
time ; for though they sent me adrift, lately, ^ong with all 
ray people, yet me and mine owe them more kindness for 
-ould limes, than ihey will ever be able to make ua forget". 

"You know my name, and I have seen you, before this 
night ?" asked Dora. 

" You have. Miss : I 'm Dinnis Haggerty, that the sister o' 
me brought into disgrace with Misther Hugh D'Arcy, aa' 
gave you a fright the same evenin' that she as well as myself 
is now long sorry in the heart for ; but, as 1 said afore, don't 
let the knowledge of who I am liindher you from taking 
iielp, to-nighr, when you want it bo badly : I can walk 
your foot-printa, any how, to guard you on the road hoi 
that 's not free from danger at such an hour 
time. Miss Dora''. 

Agreeing with his last remark, Dora accepted his profferei 
service of walking after her till they should come near th« 
mansion, under the roof of which she would be fully protected ; 
so she led the way along the moonlit road. 

For some time, perfect silenoe was observed between them. 
Suddenly, her temporary protector asked, — 

" Will I have lave, Miss Dora Donovan, in all respect an* 
duty, to put you one question ?" 

"Certainly", Dora answered; "but no doubt it would 
-one quite fit for her to hear". 
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" Oh, then, little fear that it won't, Miss ; or, sure, if ifc 
dois sound to be a sthrange one, without my knowing it, 
jour good heart '11 make excuses for a boy that has n*t 
much of the lamin', but that has his feelings like a Christian 
crature, for his kith an' kin at the same time. An' sure 't is 
about one of my kin I '11 be bould enough to spake to you; 
about Jinny, the on\j^ sisther o' me, an' the only daughther of 
her ould father — I 'm sorry to say it. Miss, for her sake as 
well as my own an' ould Peter Haggerty's, but she 's a wild 
Blip— or used to be — afore she came into the town to a 
«arvice, in one house with myself; an', in troth, I 'm afeardof 
her, still, on the head o' the same body she took up with, 
when we were all livin' in the ould wood ; an' if I had any 
other manes o' comin' by the knowledge I want, sure Td 
never think of botherin' you. Miss, on a matther o' the kind; 
only since Misther D'Arcy turned us off, no one in his house 
'ill discoorse me ; so that it 's what I 'm driven at is this, 
Miss Dora, saving your presence, — maybe it comes in your 
way to hear, lately, if Jinny does ever stale out to the wood^ 
of an odd time, to be cusheering* wid Masther Dan, the brave 
boy ?" 

Dora's heart leaped. In one glance of thought, she brought 
together Jinny's wrathful and jealous attack upon her in the 
wood, the very first evening she had met Daniel D'Arcy, the 
warning of her unknown friend, and this seemingly natural 
anxiety of Dinnis Haggerty about his sister's present pro* 
ceedings ; and poor Dora dreaded that her lover was totally 
unworthy of her esteem, if, indeed, he had not acted so as to 
command her indignant contempt. But a sense of her own 
respectability, and of the delicacy of the subject, in her pre- 
sent situation, enabled her to suppress much outward show of 
emotion, while, loosely, carelessly, and distantly, she answered 
Dinnis's question. 

" By the sky above us I there she is, hurrying across the 
field to the edge of the wood, this blessed minute!" cried 
Dinnis. 

Looking forward, Dora saw, indeed, a female figure, in 
quick motion from a point of the road before them to the 
skirts of the wood. 

"And*', continued Dinnis, "that's Masther Dan, if he's 

* £xchunging confidence. 



alive, now starting out tbiough the trees to meet her, 
shameless baggage I" 

" T is he, in truth", assented Dora, in a. tone that fully ez< 

i her feelings, as she stopped suddeiily. 
" Well, I 'U ketch her now, face to face with him 1" resumed 
Dinois ; " what I 'in long wishin' for, an' slie long deservin*. 
Good night, Itliss Dora : you 're come in sight o' the house, 
an' won't want my help any farthei". 

" Stop !" said Dora, " I will go with you. Ay'', she mut- 
tered, " to catch them face to face, — I, too" ; and deprived of 
the power of acting or thinking with her usual sense and 
delicacy, Dora accordingly hmried off the road in the company 
of Dinnis. 

They had. Indeed, seen Jinny repairing to the wood to keep 
her appointment with Daniel. Him, too, they had seen 
driven by his fuiioas impatience, from the secluded spot fixed 
for their re-meeting, to recoDuoitre her approach upon the 
verge of the wood. And they saw more before the two 
figures eluded their eyes by turning under the shadows of thtt 
trees: Jicny was received in Daniel's extended arms, appa- 
lently casting herself in them ; such, at least, seemed the 
certain expression of the action, in the weak light, and at the 
distance, by and from which Dora and Dinnis madia their 
observations. But it must be added that either accideutalljr 
or really, Jinny had tripped just as she gained Daniel's side, 
and so far as he was concerned, that he held out hu armJ^J 
only to hinder her from falling. < 1 

" Now ! now ! tell me wLere I caa find them together !'^ 
cried Daniel to his spy, I 

"I won't tell you here", she answered, quickly freeing-] 
herself from his grasp, and pushing towards thej-etreat in thftj 
middle of the wood : " not here, Sir, — you are watched, I tetll 
you — watched this moment — follow me, follow me !" 1 

He complied, uttering loud remonstrances. They gainea \ 
the spot required. Jinny dropped sitting cm the grass, muclk 
exhausted, as she resumed — " Keep yourself quiet an' rasoni I 
able, now, Masther Dan, for I have to inform you — " I 

" That you could not find them for me ! that they hara I 
escaped me! that you have deceived me ! deceived me either I 
now or from the beginning — as I said and hoped al first !" I 

" Quiet, I bid you, Sir, and listen afore you ate me up in m 
mouthful. I made all the haste I could into l\i:& tottQ.'. U 
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t-was hurrying to the place I knew ms appointed befcweeb 

them ; I met them at the dour o' the wicked house, eomhi' 

' ^ut agin* me. I stepped aside : they were for partin* ; ind 

then he took her hand in his, and put another hand round her 

neck, she doin* the same by him ; an* then they turned their 

• lip6 to one another, an' gave and took a kiss, Masther Damd, 

X that had in it a meaning an' story of a good many others thitt 

went afore it, an* a pleasant thought of a good many others 

-to come after it". i 

" You are lying to me now at any rate !" screamed Dankl; 

** this could never be I Dora Donovan to do this ! I can't 

^fiee her before me, in my mind, doing it ! 'T is impossible! 

impossible as if she knelt there, where you sit, holding down 

ler father, or her sister by the throat, after murdering the 

-•one or the other I You are lying to me, I say. Jinny Hag- 

gerty I" he knelt and grasped both her shoulders*—** you are! 

•—ay, and you must tell me that you are I Tell me so, before 

you leave this wood!" 

<^ ** Ay, Sir, now you are for choking me, or braining me, I 
iBee", resumed Jinny, still coolly enough;— "but whisht! 
listen ! here 's some one comin', I think, to hindher jou, 
Masther Dan", returning his rude grasp, by impressively 
vcatching his arm, and lowering her voice in a remarkabfe 
^^nner. *' Give ear to one whisper from jae — and keep your 
i;?its about you — quick, or we won't have time to spake et 
«wjt sinsibly. What would you say if they only parted at the 
<3oor of that house, to meet here again this very night?" 

♦' Here ? — where ?" 

*' In this wood". 

" Make out that to me, and 1 '11 believe aB !" lie repliedf 
letting his hands fall by his sides, while his voice was not noir 
louder than Jinny's. 

*' Maybe you can make it out for yourself. Sir, widout help 
from me ; and I wish you may, to get me free o' the scrape 
I 'd be in among her people, if they know I made or meddled 
ibetwoen ye both. But if you come across her here, wiU yo<i 
be satisfied in your mind ? or, suppoang not, can't you ax he^ 
.as I said afore, who she saw last night near the pkice you an 
J are now discoorsin' one another ? An' did she see the saffl* 
man to-night down in the town ?-^Harkee, Masther Daff^ 
bid her tell you, morebetoken, what took her into the town ^ 
daybreak this momin'". 
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! not worlli pickin' Out, ai 



" She was there, Jinny ?' 

" Or else the eyes o' m 
■ihrowin' to the cata, Sir". 

*' Thankee, Jinny, thankee ; I am quite satisfied in my mind 
now, as you say", Daniel had not before heard of Dora's 
visit to old Beardy — she regained the houae while he yet 
remaia^d a-bed — and this suddfn communication of the fac' 
giving apparently a fresh proof of the total estrangement of hi 
eonfidencB, overwhelmed him, — " Quite satisfied, Jinny ; 
much beholden to you for putting me on my guard — oh ye»l 
I am". His voice had been breaking, and at last, not know- 
ing what he did, Daniel covered his face with his 
cast his head upon Jinny's lap, sobbing out, " Mothi 
Heaven 1 Mother o' Heaven ! what is to become of 

In this equivocal situation, Dinnis Haggtrty and Doi 
'Smiovan came up to him in the retreat, Dinnia quickly 
Tanced, while Dora only stopped within view. And " Noifj 
you bi'azen-fiioed crature !" eried Dinnis, seemingly in a grea( 
■rage — " have I found you 

The girl, uttering excli 
■voided a blow he aimed at 
jumped up and confronted hin 
to you, Masther Daniel, 1 h^ 
mate a i-tol of every pi 
■why no blame to you, but the a 
ieels,*Iike you, with your first yi 

"Fellow!" interrupted Daniel, hoping to vent some of 
■fufy — " what do you mean by all this talk and palaver ?" 

''Nothing to you, Sir, I say again. I want to be frien&' 
with you, if you '11 let me, as bound to do by you an' your 
family, for all that's come an' gone — yea, indeed, Maslher 
Dan ; but", he went oa in a whisper, " who 's this standing 
by, all the while ?" 

Dora was turning off, sickened and disgusted with him At 
leart, as Daniel turned to her. He darted after her, seized 
ler hand, and said — " Stop, Mistress Dora Donovan !" 

" At your desire, Masther Daniel D'Arcy ? or even at 
command, after what has happened?" she struggled to 
Ler hand. 

" Oh, no, to be sure— after what haa happened — n*, ind 
■laughed Daniel ; then fiercely, " and you dare to make it y 
boast to me in this fashion ?— you dare lo leU me— ani. •«' 
thaa tell tae — tbut—" 
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^' Let me go, Sir I for this I do tell you, we can never speak 
to one another again". 

" Well", lie resumed, affecting great calmness, " very welL 
But why ? Sure, for the sake of what's to be past and gone^ 
you '11 tell me Mar. 

" You but insult me anew, Sir, to ask me to tell you ; but 
surely you must know I was observing you long enough hm, 
to make my eyes and my heart certain that ihe love you haye 
lately offered me, is shared with a mean and unhappy crea* 
ture. — Let go my hand, I say, or my voice shall be heard at 
the house, and call out one who will force you to let it go**. 

" Oh r* said Daniel, scoffingly, as she spoke the last word% 
while he only dwelt upon those which had immediately pre- 
ceded them ; — " oh ! oho ! and that 's it, is it ? — that 's the good 
pretence; that's the handsome come-off; ay, if I was a bora 
fool — a stuttering, mumbling, giggling idiot, to mind it.-^ 
Come, Mistress Dora, what brought you here to-night?" 

" To satisfy myself that you are the worthless fellow I fini 
you to be, Daniel D'Arcy", 

" More of it ! more of it I — but it won't serve your turn, 
sweet young lady. Listen I I '11 end the matter between tu* 
What sent you into the town at daybreak this morning ?" 

Her mind started and changed, for now she got the first 
perception of his being jealous of her ; and if he suspected all 
her late adventures, as well as he seemed to know of her stolea 
visit to old Beardy, Dora farther trembled for the conse- 
quences. 

. " You don't answer", he resumed, observing indeed, that a 
new emotion kept her silent. " And do you know why, my 
fine dame ? I '11 tell you — because you dare not ! — ay, and 
I have another question for you, and another, and another, that 
will knot the roots of your soft little tongue together — what 
sent you into the town to-night ? and what man did you see- 
there ? — ay, by the blessed light, where did you meet him befi»^ 
to-night ? was it not at the turn of the path where I found 
you standing the last night — the very last night of all ? And 
that 's my third question", he continued, his voice and manner 
changing into deep vehemence ; " and the only one I '11 ever 
trouble you with, Dora Donovan ; and so, take your hand, now; 
take it, and keep it from mine I" he roughly swung it out of 
Lis clasp, and turning his back upon her, strode heavily awa^ 
Without uttering a word, Dora walked towards the house*. 
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** You see how this is, Dinny Haggerty^, said Daniel, com* 
ing up with his old friend, who had not moved from the spot 
tq>on which Daniel had left him when he ran in pursnit of 
Dora, notwithstanding his brotherly indignation against Jinny 
ta— "you have overheard us, and you have seen us, and so, you 
see how it is ; — you see that she, too, casts me off, and is » 
indtor to me: Dora Donovan, the creature of all alive I 
thought I could put my whole trust in ; that seemed to pity 
ae, when they all were distant with me, or thought little of 
me ; that told me, over and over, she loved me, and would love 
me, though the world hated me ; and yet, all the while, you 

«ee, Dinny — you see " 

<< Hould up against it, Masther Dan, and don't spake in that 
Toice, cr^ring down them tears, or you '11 kill me, as well as- 
Jourself , said Dinnis in a sympathizing manner and tone, 
"When he saw that a convulsion in poor Daniel's throat stopped 
lis farther utterance ; " by the hand o' my body, Sir, but it 's- 
m hard case, and I 'm sorry for you in the bottom o' my 

heart ^ 

"Thanks, Dinny, thanks"; Daniel felt for his hand, and 
pressed it closely and oflten. 

" But sure all 's not lost that 's in danger, Masther Daniel ; 

liiss Dora may be brought round again, and soon " 

"To love me/ and to be believed by me/ — ^nay; even if" 
believed — to be listened to by me/ — taken to the heart by 
tne/ — " he relapsed into his high passion — "by the Great 
Judge of all things ! I would as soon earn my bread by hold- 
ing the stirrup of any upstart that calls to bait his horse at 
the inn in the town below, as I would marry Dora Donovao- 
— notr/" 

"But I did n't say that", observed Dinny. 
" What do you mean then ?" 

" Nothing — ^nothing at all, Masther Daniel, when you look 
so cantankerous at a body that 'ud be your friend, though 
some people might say you gave him little reason for wishing 
to be that same to you". 

" You speak the truth, Dinny, you speak the truth— your 
friendship to me, at present, is indeed doing a good for an 
evil : so, go on". 

*• Oh, no matter about it this night, Masther Dan ; maybe 
we 'd all be in a cooler mind another night, or day ; only 
there 's no harm in casting about to see how could we have s 
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lattlt bit ot daei^t'ii&tbflil fef^lfi M t)ie bftd ttinlge ^n( op 
you, anjr hoW ;-**but, Quitting the jcnihg ihistlrfesS fot ito 
present time, 6ilxl't We do anjr ihidg eli§^j in t^gktd 6f nAj body 
^Ise ?" 

" Yon are i^iglit !" assented Daniel ; " I cnigirt tb have sfertrt 
that thought tnyself, but, in the flurrV, it missed me. i>Mf 
Haggerty, I ptLt it into yottr hands ; I Vill ui^ ihy bihi *m 
and knowledge to find out who and what he can be ; but pk 
have mojre tiittie, mate o^poitunitie^, datt Ihalfe mbf e iiiqtim^ 
jind will be cooler*-^ — ^'^ 

"Nevet fear me : but Whs* 'sfto take up Jrcyui^ titiiend#, 
Masther Dan ?" 

^< My brothel^ Marks i^ ext)ect^d toin^" by to-JiWoitoW even- 

" Then he may be after landifig oii Irfeland^s grbtmd abeatdy, 
Sir?" asked Dinnis, exptessively. 

" Very probable ; ngty, may have landifd many days ago*. 

" Ay, htdeed, Masther Dan?" quecfiefd his cdungellof a secorid 
time, and Avith a still more marked manner ; but Dasid r^ 
tnained Unobservant. 

" Ay, indeed — so, even on his acdotint, I cantiot spar^ itxA 
time — but you, Dinny, you will leave ii6 stone trtturiied ; no 
liole of comet trtisearched, to bring tne wottE Who ii the 
/accursed villain that has robbed me of my very la^t earthly 
happiness !-^t6 tell me what is his name, and whefe he is tb 
be found! and then, Dinny— 'then fbr the little reVengS yo4 
fipoke of a while ago". 

" I '11 ferret him out for you, if his nose ii above ground ot 
above wather, Masther Daniel, and ast riot as much ^s l^anb 
for my throuble". 

" But you shall have more than thanks, Dinny ; I don't 
forget old times — our old boyish days together ; to say nothing 
of the good turn you ai'e now doing me, or what I owe you 
for treating you ill, and making others treat you worse ; and 
I am sooil to be rich, Dinnis, and maybe you might shaffe 
with me : no more words on it now ; 1 see you want to refh^ 
but you shall not, arid no more words on anything else 
either; it grows late, and I have a mind to be alone, SO 
hannochth'lath; as soon as you get a word of news, send i 
jifBrcoan up to here to ask me out to meet you, arid I depend 
^n you td the marroW in your bones, l)inriyr-»'that*s all^. 

They were Jtbout to part, when Dinms rfesp^dtfiitiy and 
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qpHitQiseralingly entreated Daniel not to give way to hif> 
EDiTow by staying out, moping about tbe fields and the woo^ 
fbe livelong nigbt, for he waa quite sure Le would not go- 
Jiome to bed ; and he suggested, that grief could sooner be 
cRied in another way, namely, by a visit to the little private 
TBOiu of the Cross-Keys in the town. Daniel wavered, but 
'|oq1c the hint. He was in that state of mind which prompts 
qiea to seek relief or forgetfulness in the new excitement of 
Uqtioi t besides, at Dinny's invitation, he Lad before sat down 
in a public-house, and at this rcEumption of their old friend* 
ship, the precedent was not forgotten. Good night to DanieU 
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Ho hi». never- failing Red House, Daniel staggered home, long 
ffler broad daylight nest morning, shouting in inebriated 
tnumph over his sorrows, in answer to the singing an<J 
chirping of the birds around his path. Past noon, he awottS' 
in. dulled possession of his senses, and at his first stir in bed 
^ oaiionsly -folded letter fell from tbe coverlid upon the 
■TOand. He caught it up. It vtas directed to him in Dor4 
Donovan's large, elaborate, school-girl hand, and contained 
qome lines, of which the phraseology shall be preserved, while 
As BpelLing only ia amended. 

" What ycu asked me last night I can never answer'— 
■ever ; and the reason that now keeps me silent, kept me eo 
at Ibe time you put the queslions. Moreover, i can never 
kU yoa, or any one else, as much as what the reason itself is : 
k lies between my God and nie — let that be enough. But I 
will take my own part by saying to you, Daniel D'Arcy, that 
Tou Lav-e no right to suppose I have done wrong to you or to 
myself^ because it is out of my power to answer you. I never 
gave you, or any human creature, cause to think so poorly of 
me. And aUhough from my lips you can never, never hear 
joore on the subject — no, nor the father I love, nor the sister, 
nor the priest in the confessional, — go yovi, Daniel, and make. 
all th« inquiries yon liiie, ask every body you know, and 
4t>n't Ic&ovr, ay, and for the future watoh me wilh the cat'ft 
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-eyes, every step I walk to my dying day, and see if you will 
be able to speak one bad word, in the truth, of Dora Donovan* 

"Daniel D'-Arcy, we are now parted, for ever; but listen 
-well to what I say. Whatever you may think, whoever is 
the evil body has put hard thoughts of me into your 
liead, I do defy, in my own heart, and on my knees, before 
the throne of Mercy and Truth, you and them: — ^Daniel 
D'Arcy, I will give you a proof: until the moment when I 
^ame on you in the wood last night, I loved you deadly, truly, 
and entirely, and never had the thought of another darken^ 
:iny mind, and it nev-er shall : after bidding good-b'ye to yoo, 
for the time we are to be together in this world, it never shall 

"I wish I could leave your father's house this moment; 
but I am afraid to tell my father the true wish of my heart 
for leaving it — and I would tell him the true one, if I told 
him any : — afraid of bringing trouble into your family — not 
afraid of any thing on my own account. Besides, your father 
,and mother press us so much to stay, to welcome home your 
brother Marks this evening ; but I will not come down-staiis 
to meet you alone before he arrives ; and I tell you as much, 
to show you that my mind is fixed, and to save you the troubld 
^of asking about me**. 

The first part of this epistle had very nearly convinced 
Daniel that, without any farther explanation, and with every 
appearance still against her, Dora was innocent, and as trae 
to him as the sim is to the summer ; and under a reflux of all 
his love and tenderness, as well as from a high sense of justice, 
to say nothing of a hope of clearing himself in her eyes, he 
felt disposed to answer her letter, by professing the most im- 
plicit faith in her assertions, and, in turn, requesting her to 
believe, that his interview with Jinny Haggerty was not even 
meant to be a reprehensible one. But the last paragraph 
overthrew all his good intentions. Its general tone fell haid 
and harsh upon his mind; and the expressed determination 
not to come down-stairs until his brother was to be " welcomed 
iiome" again maddened him. Such was the crooked state of 
his perceptions, that he saw nothing in this but — absolutely—* 
a determination to make amends for the loss of one brother by 
fascinating another. So, Dora's communication received no 
answer of any kind from Daniel ; and once more, the only 
relief he would permit himself to feelj was when he turned 
to anticipate the probable information which Dinnis Haggerty 
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lad promised to collect for bis advantage. Lying stretched 1 
in one comer or another of his fields, that daj, Daniel often 1 
grasped his bands tight, in imaginary pressure round the n ' 
flf his yet unknown rivaL 

In such a spirit, his mother sent him a snmmons to attend 1 
ier, along the road, to the Lill, from the summit of which, it I 
■was hoped, that the Fly, expected to contain, with its otheff 4 
inmates, Slarks D'Arcy, could he descried afar off. The good I 
lady's disappointment, that evening, will be remembered fl 
«Iso, Daniel's question, as ihey descended the hill to return 1 
homeward : " But for all this, mother, will not Helen mak» I 
Sora come down -stairs to us, the night?" 

Helen certainly expended all her entreaties on Dora, to ii_ 
•duce her serious and now aiflicted sister to meet Daniel's half ■ 
wish ; but the consistent young lady remained inexorable ; and I 
-fltill Daniel would see nothing in her conduct but unreasonabls- 1 
aversion to him, and a very probable design on Marks, He ^ 
did not forget, indeed, that the original cause of his anger to- 
wards her had arisen from her presumed, nay, proved infidelity 
to him, with some other person unknown, who was not Marks: 
ttil], the concluding passage of her letter convinced hin^ that 
h6T fickle fancy was again about to change — had change^ 
indeed, by anticipation ; although, how even the most varia- 
We of womankind could so perfectly transfer her last prefer- 
ence, in the course of a few hours, to a new object, nay, to an 
BMeen object, might have proved a puzzling question to Daniel 
>n a more sane state of mind. 

During the next day, the thought of meeting an early-IoTecI 
brother, after many years' absence, caused a favourable diver- 
sionin Daniel's gloomy reveries. When his motherhad called 
iiim Co her side, the previous evening, to go and look out for 
tlie coach his] heart had not had time to assert its real interest 
ic the matter; then, however, it had been roused from moro 
(elfish abstractions; and, afterwards, his coming rencounter 
with Marks would start up before his imagination, almost 
U livelily as his calculations of a message from Dtnnis Hag- 
gerty. 

la reality, the meeting between the two brothers has been 
teen to regenerate all the old love which Daniel had ever con- 
Ceivttd for Marks: and it must be added, that, during their ■ 
Walk homeward from the town, and particularly during theuf J 
|>aaae at a. well-known stile, and their glance over a welU 
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remembered scene^ of nvluch the wlute-coaled mUl^r and lutf 
jiat-catcbing dog still formed the liying aecompanimenti^ 
Paniel held not one jealous sentiment of his elder brotberi 
upon any account, although there existed many others mot^ 
really caJculated to jaundice his mind, than, a few hours be- 
fore^ the idea of Marks' probable succes swith Dora had doB&' 
Paniel stood by -without envy, too, after they entered their 
old home, while Marks received the creeping, proud embraoeA^ 
of his mother ; and while Hugh D'Arcy, after hugging hi% 
like an ecstatic bear, flourished his stick in triumph over tlie 
likead of '* the stranger". Nay, poor Daniel was as joyful at 
any of them. But he had to witness and withstand another 
ioene. Mr. Donovan led in his two daughters. From the 
moment Dora appeared, her eyes fixed on Mark»*-(Hily, ot 
chiefly to avoid the regards of her discarded lover — ^but h$ 
would not imagine that ; and at the friendly though bashful 
warmth with which she received Marks* bold salute <xbl her 
cheek, Daniel bit his lip, and wheeled round to the window. 

" I told you how it would be, you poor, unhappy, ugly 
Christian", whispered Hugh in his eaiv— "just turn roiua 
again and look at them now, — happy death to me, but he's 
coaxing her from you before your eyes, at the first offisr ^ 
upon my conscience, I pity you !'* 

Facing the compan}', in obedience to this second spedioeii 
of his worthy father's judicious interference, Daniel sav 
Marks seated between the sisters, holding a hand of ea<^ 
and making Helen laugh, and Dora smile and blush, as with 
the ease of a gentleman and of a man of the world, and the 
success of a young, handsome, tall, finely-shaped, and finelj-* 
attired gallant, he alternately addressed each, or said some^ 
thing for their joint amusement. Dan unconsciously looked 
down on his own embrogued feet ; he tuauld wear brogues 
since he became a farmer— and then he glanced at his low^ 
aturdy figure, in a mirror before him, and just was able to 
eurb an impiilse to hurry out of the house, by the reflection 
that such conduct at the moment of his brother's coming home,, 
would be exceedingly ungracious, and also might betray to- 
Marks, in common with every beholder, what he felt to be 
the humiliating fet^Ungs which at present devoured him* 
j^Lverting his eye from the irritating scene, he caught up 
Marks' small sword from a table near at hand, and dropping 
in a diair, began to draw it half way out of the scabbard 
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and plunge it in again, thus unconsciously divertiDg the* 
tremulousness of his hand and heart. 

*• Daniel, my boy, you seem to be greatly entertained with 
your new plaything^, observed Marks, after the noise which 
Dan made had often interrupted his conversation with the 
sisters ; he spoke, however, in perfect good humour. 

"Yes, Marks; and little wonder that I am entertained 
vith it, if you only think a moment ; *t 13 thejirst of the kind I 
ever handled^ you know**; the whole speech was sharply uttered, 
but the last words had peculiar meaning. 

His brother looked a little surprised, but calling to mind 
his own previous observations of some hidden grief in Daniel's 
breast, relapsed into smiles, and said: "Then, buckle ic 
round your loins, and keep if, and get used to it, Dan ; I have 
another among my baggage''. 

"Oh, and sure I thank you kindly, Marks, but I have 
little use of a fine thing like it ; at least, if I am to wear it, 
you '11 have to provide for me in other ways beforehand". 

" How so, Dan ?" 

*^ Just lend me an old pair of your grand Spanish boots, 
and a feather for my hat, and one of your cast-o£r suits", 
answered Dan, somewhat savagely. 

" Tut, tut, now, man-alive !" 

" Though", continued Daniel, " I 'm afraid you needn't be 
at the trouble for my sake ; there 's a certain Micky Doolly, 
the 'tomey, down in the town, won't agree that either of u» 
should wear a sword'\ 

" Oh, I fear nothing hostile from Micky ; as I told yovk 
before, Dan, he and I have become great friends". 

" 1 'm sorry for it, Marks : for, as / told you before, I 
wouldn't exchange a word with the mean upstart, to win 
myself a fortune as great as you have won abroad". 

It was evident that Daniel, rendered blind to his own surly 
unamiability by the prepossessions of his mind and the bitter- 
ness and battling of his heart, Avas in a humour to go on say- 
ing any thing that could hurt or depreciate his brother in the 
presence of Dora. Although Marks did not understand the 
matter quite to this length, he thought it full time to try and 
soothe his ill-tempered brother ; and, accordingly, he arose 
from his pleasant seat between the disconcerted maidens, and 
approaching Daniel in his window- niche, whispered, good- 
humouredly : " Tell me, Dan, which of the two ? and tell me 
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•quickly and truly; for I liaye a migbty reason for askii^ 

jou r 

" Which of what two, Marks ? What do you meftn ?" 

" Come now, Dan ; do n't be sly with me— ^which «f (those 
'two dear little angels ?" 

" The two young women there ?" 

*' Well, yes ; the two young women there". 

** Which of the two o' them ? — how, Marks ? Sure I don^ 
-understand you at all". 

" Oh, Dan, Dan ! which of them hare you entbroned itt 
jour heart of hearts ? which of them do you doat on, to 
death ? and which of them returns your raptures with a gentle 
preference ? — that 's my question". 

<^And a good long one it is, Marks, and fitter for s hngiit 
scholar, like yourself, to answer, than for a yellow-clay w 
like me ; I '11 answer it, however ; neither o't^e two,Hai^s; 
neither o' them cares one blade o' grass abouft me^ tnor I 
^bout either o' them, and that 's what I have to idl yoQ» 
l)rother Marks'*. 

" A quarrel, Dan, so soon ?" 

<< Ask me no questions, Mairka, and fiure I 'li tell you w 
stories". 

" Well, well, Dan — remember your admissions, that's all; 
and do n't blame any body if you see any body take fair ad- 
Tantage of them", and Marks walked towards his mother. 

" You outlandish jackanapes I" nauttered Dan between his 
teeth, eyeing askance his brother's tall and graceful ngure, 
and his easy motion as he left bim ; and the little playful 
•words Marks spoke at parting fell and festered upon his rair- 
lieart like a serious threat of rivalry. 

Marks had, indeed, spoken but in a lightsome mood, cal* 
culated, he hoped, to baffle the observation of others i^xm 
Daniel's uncouthness, as well as to make Daniel bimielf 
smile. And this was proved by the subject of the low- 
toned conversation which he immediately entered into with 
his mother : for it consisted exclusively of anxious thott|^ 
short questions from him, and of answers from her, as to 
Daniel's present rude humour ; the state of his understand- 
ing with Dora being given by Mrs. D'Arcy as its cause. But 
what cannot be distilled into poison through the twisted atlem* 
bic of a jealous mind ? Still Daniel saw only deaigns against 
Ids happiness — schemes, in fact, to ravish Dora fromhim, «iiA 
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«onrarher upon "the richest brother and the beat scholar", 
in this lele-a-teie between his mother and Murks; partiaularly 
when, at a beck, Mr. Danovaa joiaed diem, and that he now 
■And then Cftugbt the glances of the three prime coutiselLcuv 
turned expressively to him. How he would have scuffed at 
:ivboever might have whispered to him at the mament, that 
Ihey were but interchangiDg opinions to try oud do hw 

The evenLng meal was announced to be ready in anotbar 
Toom. Daniel would lead no one in ; yet he took it as a tre^b 
insult, and a Icesh pioot'.of a cabal agaiost hiiu, when Marka, 
a£tar hesitating some moments, and looking totvanlB lum, 
K>Sered bia hand to Durii; Mrs. D'Arcy liaviug gone out, with 
Mr. Donovan, and Hu^'h with Helen. Neiliher would Dauid 
speak to any one, nor answer a question civilly ; yet again 
ie BOTLceived bimaelf to be treated wjth slight and disrespect, 
4p:bea Marks began to reply to the natural inquiries of all his 
^dends, by describing his adventuxes in Spain and along tha 
oood bameward. Dora seemed interested in all he .said, and 
jnoie than once asked him questions upon subjects quite be- 
yond Daniel's comprehension, and the jealous and ill-tempered 
,fool suffered hiniself to be nearly dejirived of reason. Once, 
indeed, liis fury exploded in a laugh of wrath and derisiou 
vhich startled the wbole company : but uo words, and ni> 
farther sounds, passed Daniel's lips. 

After this, Marks ceased his interesting relaljons, and fol- 
lowing the example of every one else at the supper-table ex- 
•cepting Oaoiel, began a conversation in a low tone with Dora. 
Stbe was evidently agitated, though not disagreeably, by his 
sew and confidential topic, and often discussed it with spirit. 
*' This moment, and before my very face, as my poor foolish 
&tiier said, he is stealing the last of her heart fTom me!" 
^bought Daniel. Now, Marks was anxiously, zealously, yet 
<diilicately, engaged in endeavouring to prevail upon Dora to 
restore her whole heart, first and last, to the blinded DanieL 
Having learned from Mrs. D'Arcy that, so far as could be 
observed, his present painful and alarming mood was the re- I 
sSalt of a misunderstanding with }iis mistress, Marks availed-.! 
Liinself of the. first opportunity to plead his brother's causey I 
^nd restore peace to his bosom and tranquillity to his a 
j|ig brow and rude humour. 

WbileDanieldrewsuch very different conclusions, lw'«a'i«e J 
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4rom the scene before him, and had his fearful mistake, and 
the feelings it begot, farther added to by the real coldness of 
his mother to him, in consequence of his own unamiability, 
And by the angry taunts of his father, his attention was 
diverted into a new channel. In passing at the back of bis 
chair, Nancy tapped his shoulder, unseen by any one else; 
and when she caught his eye, notified by a very expressiye 
gesture, that he should follow her out of the room. He ao 
cordingly started up and left his friends with an abmptneis 
that once more pained and alarmed them. 

'* I 'm sure I don't know, an' can't guess, what 's wantin' 
o' you by any livin' sowl at this hour o' the night", began 
Nancy, in a voice of grave remonstrance — " no good, I 'm sore 
afeard — ** 

" But I am wanted out ?" he asked fiercely. 

*' Masther Ban, give over them buUyin' ways wid me, aiT 
I '11 thank you", replied Nancy, anxious to retain some diow 
of authority, although he really frightened her ; ** it *s alll 
want to tell you is this — there 's as ugly a little limb as I erer 
seen wid my eyes, waitin' to spake to you outside o' the aveny 
gate". 

"Haggerty's gargoon!" thought Daniel, quickly turning 
from her to leave the house. 

" An* where am I to tell the company you 're for goin' again, 
Sir, at such an hour o' the night ?" questioned Nancy. 

"Home — to the farm— .to the dtwtUf if you like!" He 
hurried forth. 

"The Lord betwixt us an' all harumi" ejaculated Nancy 
to herself, as she made a holy sign on her forehead, and smote 
her breast ; " an* sure, if I did tell 'em so, I 'm afeard they 'd 
hear no lies". 

In a very short time Daniel came up with his old friend; 
" the ugly little limb", who had conveyed to the house the 
prudent intimation which Dinnis thought fit to confine him- 
self to, was sent away, and they stood alone. 

" Well, Dinnis", began Daniel. 

" I wasn't idle since I saw you. Sir", said his friend. 

" You need not tell me that : I was sure you would be true 
to me ; but— well?" 

" By the sowl of the mother that bore me, I 'm afeared to 
tell you, Masther Dan !" The listener drew back, knitted bis 
brows, and fixed his eyes upon him, in the imperfect lighty as^ 
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inth a boding heart aud a cadence subdued to its hushed in- 
terest, he asked, '' Why ?** 

'^ Because it 's against all natural things. Sir, — ^because it *s 
enough to split your heart, if that same heart were as hard 
and as could as the rock !" 

" Supposing so, go on. You have discovered who it was 
that — twice at least — met her alone ?" 

" God pity us all, Masther Dan ! I 'm thinking I have, 
sure enough". 

*' Tell me his name". 

" Wait, Sir, wait : not so sudden — think o' yourself first, 
an* what you '11 be likely to do ; or let me put you up to one 
or two little matthers aforehand ; an' promise you won't lose 
your own mind, stannin' foment me any how — promise to bo 
quiet, Sir''. 

" I am so, as you see". 

*'Very well, Masther Dan. First of all, then, I'd demand 
•f you — ^wasn't a certain body expected home yesterday even- 

tog?" 

•* You know he was, as well as I do". 

*'Ay, an' many evenings afore yestherday evening too, 
Masther Dan ?" 

" You are right, quite right". 

" I believe. Sir, morebetoken, 't is more nor a Aveek since 
ke landed in Ireland ?" 

*' So I understand from my mother". 

*' So that, for any night of a'most the whole week, he might 
be here and there, out of Dublin to a good distance, by help 
of a good horse, faster nor Misther Hutchinson's Fly 'ud carry 
him any how — ^not saying that he didn't come home to ye in 
the Fly at last, for reasons of his own, maybe. Sir ?" 

Dinnis heard Daniel's teeth grinding, before he assented ta 
the great probability of all these suppositions. 

** But, man, I want the whole of it to be cleared up as bright 
as the day to me", resumed Daniel. 

** Well, Sir — black ought to be the night I say it in ! there 's 
people I discoorsed with of late, that tell me as much as that 
they seen him about the place here, more than twice or three 
times, either, the last week — " 

*' How did they know it was he ?" 

** By reason of seeing him, an' hearing him talked of in 
Dublin aforehand, Masther Dan". 
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" And y<m can depend' on the pebple yott now mchtaon to 
mer 

" They are as tlinie to me, as I am to yott, Sfr". 

** Good. Hare you any thing else to day ? A* yet tke 
thing is only very suspicious — not made out quite certain'*. 

** Masther Dan, do you remember any one telling yon afore 
to-night, whether the man that met Miss Dora Donovan iii 
the wood — '* 

*' Stop ! do not call her by her name any more ; say * met 
her in the wood' ; and, Dinnis Haggerty, as you hope to see the 
light of the next day that is to shine upon the world — never 
once sound his name to me at all !" 

" Well, sure I won't. Sir ; only now, as I feared would hap- 
pen, you 're begin niug to let yourself loose on me, for nothing 
that I know of". 

" Never mind me, Dinnis ; I did not mean it ; and you see 
I am as quiet as a lamb over again. So, go on. Do I remem- 
ber any one telling me whether or no the man that met her 
twice in the wood — ' Well, Sir ?" 

" Whether or no he was a tall man or low man — a young 
man or an ould man, or what kind o' clothin' he wore ?" pnr- 
•ued Dinnis. 

" Yes, your sister told me that he was a tall mail — | 

"So is — *' began Dinnis. 

" Hola, silence ! I understand you. That 's enough. She 
did not speak of his age, as well as I remember ; but she called 
him the grandee in the gray cloak". 

" Go home you, then, Masther Dan, an' see what 's the 
colour o* the cloak the grandee that 's under your father's 
roof to-night thravelled to ye from Dublin town in". 

" I will", said Daniel, after a pause ; and he turned and 
Strode slowly away, his head drooped upon his chest, and hi» 
eyes bent on the earth. 

" Stop a bit first, Sir", resumed Dinnis, walking after Danifel; 
*' here 's a little token poor Jinny found after him j that night 
in the wood, dropped on the spot he an' she — the young mis- 
thress I mane — were stannin* on, when he run to hide himself 
at the sound o' your voice. Sir". 

" Thanks, over again", said Daniel, gazing vaguely at » 
handkerchief which Dinnis put into his hand, in a crumpled 
state. " What is it ?" he continued, unfolding it. 

" There '11 be no use in your looking into it herCj I&; w«^ 
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till 70a 're •£ borne, a&' no one near you, m the candlelight ; 
A&Bk thiy one o' the comers". 

*' Veiy well ; aad so I will", still assented Daniel ; and he 
squeezed the handkerchief in his palm, thrust it into his pockety 
and continued his way to his father's house. 

He did not now knock violently at the door. Nancy, as* 
the went to open it at his summons, little suspected it was he 
she had to let in ; still less did she expect tc see what she be- 
lieyed and defined to be '^ a great settlement come over his- 
liice, an' the angry cloud clane gone". In fact, her young, 
master's present passions lay too deep for her divination. 

Daniel remained in the hall till she had retired to her 
kitchen. He had seen the cloak thrown upon a marble table. 
He approached, and looked closely at it : it was gray. Pro- 
viding himself with a light, he stepped slowly up to his old 
chamber; locked the door; took out and unfolded the hand- 
kerchief; examined all its corners, and the vei^ last he ex- 
amined had the D'Arcy crest embroidered upon it, surmounted 
by the initials " M. D'A.". 

For some time afterwards he sat in a chair, holding the hand- 
kerchief by the corner. Amid all his other thoughts,- it 
occurred to Daniel himself, how strange it was that he did 
not now storm, and rave, and play the madman, as upon mere 
suspicion of what he at last deemed proved, indeed, upon com- 
pwatively slight and different provocations altogether, he for- 
merly had done. " But", continued Daniel, in his reverie, 
and he had suflScient command over his mind even to philo- 
sophize — " fears and suspicions are like the strong liquor that 
makes us drunk -^downright certainty makes us sober". 

He caught the image of his own face in a little mirror which,, 
from its slanting position, reflected only the shadowed side of 
the room he had chosen to sit in, and his features, amid the 
shadow, vaguely and ghost-like, and set in their new expres- 
fdon. And that new expression, faithfully indicating the state 
of his soul, troubled him so strangely, that he arose, scarce 
aware of his action, and turned the glass of the minor to the 
wall. His horrid lethargy thus broken up, Daniel unlocked 
a secret drawer, and deposited the handkerchief in it. " It is 
too precious to be carried about me, and may be lost", he 
muttered ; and then he left his chamber, and went down stairs^ 
turning into the supper-room ; 

His mother and father, Mr. Donovan and Helen, onlj^ 
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appeared as he entered. Hugh sat alone at the upper end 
of the deserted board, drinking the last bottle of wine it 
Afforded him : Mrs. D'Arcj and her elder guest were listening 
to Helen reading a book. No one took any notice of him as 
lie came in. It had been resolved to make him suffer for 
iiis rude conduct during the evening. 

" Maybe ray absence would be better than my company 
here, genteels", he said, *after he had stood some time in tbe 
middle of the floor. The literary party did not seem to hear 
liim : Helen read on ; his father alone vouchsafed to give him 
a look, but it was an angry and a scornful one. 

" Well, then, I '11 be going", resumed Daniel, replying to 
the more expressive silence; — "who knows but MaAs would 
take pity on me, and discoorse me — where is he, father 
4ear V 

" Come here, and I '11 tell you", answered Hugh, com- 
manding hirfi to his side by an ungracious gesture; "hel 
just where he ought to be", as soon as Daniel came near; 
** walking out in the beautiful moonshine with your Doit 
Donovan". 

I' Thankee, father, and sure I wish 'em both a pleasant 
walk of it — which way did they say they 'd go ?" 

"If )'ou want to know I 'il tell you — along the hiU, over | 
the river, by the high path" : and Daniel once more expressed 
his thanks for this information, and bowing round to every 
one as well as he could, left the apartment. 

" The poor crature is in his right senses again", said his 
father, after he had retired; "and we ought 'nt to keep tip 
malice against him". 

" I agree", said Mr. Donovan ; "and now indeed would be 
the time to soothe him". 

" Let us call him back. Madam D'Arcy", continued Hughy 
while tears (half wine-drops) gathered in his eyes. 

" Pray do not so", remonstrated Mrs. D'Arcy ; " I admit 
lie has curbed his guilty humour ; but as he now goes to meet 
Marks and Dora, their company, and the fine night, will do 
him more good than ours" ; and the lady, as usual, had her 
way. 

Meantime in a very different state of mind and heart from 
that attributed to him by any of his sagacious friends, Daniel 
paused an instant outside the door he had closed carefully 
and gently after him, and knitting together every muscle of 
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tis frame, until he shook in a momentary convulsion, seized 
the hair of his head with both his hands, and tore it up by 
the roots. His treatment by the party within, although a 
provocation distinct from the matter which really posse -^sed 
him, had begun to change the deep and steady horror of hi* 
floul into renewed frenzy : and the picture of Marks and Dora 
sauntering, arm-in-arm, along the hillpath, '* in the beautful 
moonlight", arose before his imagination with an influence 
which nearly urged him to cast himself upon the tiled hall, 
shouting like a madman. A settled purpose, however, evea 
still enabled him to keep himself from any such untimely 
outbreak. In a short time, he crossed into the room out of 
which he and his friends had issued to supper : laid his hand 
on something, while his fearful eyes wandered all around the 
apartment ; hid it under the buttoned front of his coat, and 
then, the second time that night, Daniel left his father's 
house. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Aboot the hour when he issued forth, a great commotion 
happened in the residence of Attorney Doolly, ia the ntiigh- 
bouring town, which, as it, and particularly the circumstances 
that followed it, much concerned Daniel, shall here be 
noticed. 

The attorney's second wife, who has already been intro- 
duced in the opening chapters of this tale, was considerably 
his senior ; and recollecting the order of her mind, it followed 
almost essentially, that, from the day of her nuptials, she per- 
mitted herself to entertain suspicions of the probability of his 
continuing faithful to the tender vows interchanged between 
them. Many other reflections heightened this sentiment. 
She knew she had just as few claims to beauty, or even ta 
interest of person, as she had to youth ; and her spouse was 
not famed for indiflerence on either point. Her common 
sense, if not her humility, farther would suggest to her, that 
the " 'torney'Vthough not born, or in early life, bred a gentle- 
man, had, notwithstanding, acquired much respectability of 
presence and manner daring the last fifteen years of hlsiatox- 
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course ivitli the vorld ; while she remidned^ *^ to this blessed 
Bour", exactly the same broad-spokeB, primitrve, red faced^ 
lumpish person, tvho had been called Judj Kafiertj for thirty 
3;ears and upwards, behind her little crsuy counter, in her 
Iktle huxter's shop, at the comer of Back Lane, <' nigh-hand 
to the turnin' up to the main street". Hence the good woman 
sometimes experienced a painful misgiving of her husbandV 
leeling of respect towards her ; nay, of her own success in 
endeavouring to uphold his dignity in the character of aivife* 
True, during their courtship, no living man could have 
promised better or fairer than 'Torney Dooly did promise ; no- 
Bian could profess a purer love, and in all words and actions giye 
proof of its sincerity ; or, when Judy hinted to him, shrewdly 
and cautiously, her fears that, '' by rason of her want of the 
quality-breedin' and the book-lamin', she might 'nt turn out 
to be a fit wife for a jintleman 'torney" — no man could hare 
more amiably remarked how slight were his claims to expect 
a partner " from among the grandees of the land", and how 
infinitely he prized the virtues of the heart, together with that 
certain stock of sound worldly sense which his darling Judy 
was known to possess, to all the airs and graces of high 
breeding and family pride. This was very true ; still, since 
their marriage, Judy had been forming her own notions on 
the subject : until at last, as she now and then sat alone in 
her chamber, perhaps after getting some very substantial 
cause to doubt, her thoughts began to arrange themselves in 
something of the following shape : — " Well, Micky ; God 
reward you for all ! but if I took time to considher, in them 
days when you used to come a coortin' me, afther dusk, into 
the little place at the back o* the poor ould shop, you would 'nt 
have my hard-arned thousands in your own hands, an' me at 
your marcy, this blessed day, any how". 
^ But Mrs. DooUy's chief jealousy of her fine-gentleman hus- 
band was strictly personal, or, perhaps, all other doubts and 
fears rushed to find vent at that opening. This was proved 
by the fact of her discharging, successively, and very quickly 
after each other, maid-servants of her household, whose come- 
liness, whether of face or person, aroused her dislike from the 
moment they had crossed her threshold, as also by her per- 
severing endeavours to procure in their stead the ugliest possi^ 
ble women, or the oldest, " if they were n't out-an'-out pas^ 
their workin* days", for the service of her and her husband. 
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Bow Jinny Haggerty became an inmate of lierbouieynn^er 
lliese cireumslmnoes, may well be wondered at: bcity in fad, 
sbe bad been mnnggled into it. Notwitbstanding Mark^ 
IXArojr^s favourable opinions of the respectable attorney, let 
BO ooe start at bearing it insinuated that, in consequence of a 
pr^vioas acquaintance witb Jinny, Doolly himself had con- 
trived a plot for the purpose, aided and abetted by the girl's 
brother and by the girFs self to boot. As soon as the Hag* 
gerties — acting, by the way, under the attorney's instruc- 
tions — had promptly obeyed Hugh D'Arcy's wrathful and 
bat half-intended order to quit his grounds, — an affecting 
story of the distress of the whole poor family appealed to 
Mrs. Doolly's heart, and while Dinnis was named as elected to 
a vacant place of domestic servitude, with a reservation in his 
favour (when he should acquire the art of writing a better 
band) of a clerkship at the professional desk in the office, 
" the little child", his sister, a poor half-starved, ill-clad, ill- 
favoured creature, whose very appearance (though how could 
fhe help that ?) deprived her of friends in the world, became 
thrown upon the charitable consideration of the really good- 
Xiatured woman, and after passing a hasty examination in the 
dusk of the evening in the back-parlour (being farther 
assisted by an unwashed face, clumsy and mean attire, and 
lier well-conned affection of a sneaking, insignificant manner, 
ftnd a confirmed stupidity of mind) went down to the kitchen 
as the hired servant of Mrs. Doolly, a written engagement, for 
the term of two years, drawn up by the attorney, and bear- 
mg his wife's maik, safe in her pocket. 

Her mistress even followed her, in order to recommend » 
decent attention to personal cleanliness and neatness, which, 
with the slightest possible change of manner. Jinny promised 
to observe. Next morning, Mrs. Doolly only noticed that her 
new servant must be by many years older than had been re- 
presented, and now that her face was washed, and a plain new 
gown put on, was not very ugly either. Some time after, she 
found out that the girl's figure, at least, began to improve 
into real beauty, her stupidity into a very puzzling quickness, 
and her manner into a still more amazing self-command and 
importance. To end this matter, day after of day, poor Mrs, 
Soolly could not help entertaining suspicions, if not conclu- 
sions, of a kind more detiimental to her domestic peace ; until,,, 
upon the evening when it is necessary — (and it will be foimd 
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«o) — to yisit Tomey DooUy's house, she made up her mind to 
believe that, owing to the now finely- dressed and saucy Jinny 
Haggcrty, she was a wronged and despised woman. 

The attorney is seated in his front parlour, alone, finishing 
Jiis bottle of claret ; Dinnis Haggerty is writing in the office, 
.ft room off the parlour, and entered from it by a glass-door, 
shaded with some kind of green gauze. 

" Dinnis", called Doolly ; and Dinnis accordingly appeared, 
-one pen in his hand, and another stuck behind his ear. He 
stood in a yery deferential attitude at the open glass-door. 

" I think you may as well vote yourself a holiday, Dinnis", 
continued his master, " and lockup the office, particularly the 
small door leading into the hall, and then step in here". 

Dinnis bowed, as his patron had taught him to do — indeed, 

•owing to Mr. DooUy's instructions on different points, he had 

lately been improying rapidly, in manners as well as mind; 

and then he withdrew to obey the commands he had received, 

.Jind soon re-appeared in the parlour. 

" Is that the key of the small side-door of the office 7" asked 
Doolly, as his clerk laid one on the table, near his hand. 
Dinnis said it was. "You had better lock the glass-door 
vtoo" ; and this direction was also complied with. 

** Now you may draw a chair to the corner of the table, 
and sit down, and take one glass of wine", resumed Doolly; 
** for you will observe, Dinny, that, since you became my 
writing clerk, we are nearer upon a footing than we used to 
be". 

" Thanks to you, master", said Dinnis, " and I know who I 
am always bound to pray for, in regard o' that, as well as 
.other things". 

*' Pray for, Dinny ? never mind praying for we, till you first 
get the Pope taken out o' you". 

Dinny laughed, modestly and approvingly, holding dowt 
liis head, and eyeing the wine in his glass. 

" You know, moreover, that we have some conversation- 
interrupted by Mistress Doolly, last night, and business all 
day — to go on with". Dinnis discarded his laugh for a face 
vof grave earnestness as he assented. 

*' To say nothing of your reporting your new adventure of a 
iew hours ago". Again Dinny agreed, but a cold smile noW 
^rept round the corners of his liny lips. 

*' And so, Dinny, to begin — you seem to think that it was 
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tJie Tirion of Gray-mantle at the door that killed the old con« 
cealed Jesuit, and cheated you and your old crony, bumbailiff 
Hicks, of the discoyery money ?" 

** Neyer a doubt of it, masther ; bad speed to his ould 
spirit, ¥fhateyer road it 's gone, that couldn't stop taking »• 
simple boy, like myself, for the father o' mischief, -wid hi* 
Horns hid under his Spanish hat 1" 

" Neither would the girl believe in your flesh and blood at 
your second appearance, Dinny ?" 

" I 'm afeard not. Sir — though, to the best of my know- 
ledge, she thought I was the body you and I wanted her to 
l>elieye in, the first night, in the wood". 

'* And what makes you suppose that she is not still of » 
like opinion ?" 

" The free and easy way she takes to the real man, since he 
came among them, this evening ; I saw her and him out walk- 
ing arm-in-arm afore I left D'Arcy's grounds, an hour or two 
agone ; and sure if she still was of a mind that the same body 
met her in the wood, and tould her them frightful stories^ 
and afterwards talked to her about Masther Dan, at the dour 
of the old priest's lodgin', she 'd run far enough away from him^ 
instead of going out to whisper him alone in the night time-- ay^ 
<— and the first night of their coming known to one anothei?'. 
'^ Um — not if she happens to like him better, at first sight, 
than his lump of a brother, after all that has passed between 
them". 

"I don 't believe she does, masther". 

*'Then there's worse news for yourself, Dinny, than for 
me • 

" Why, yes, Sir, to be sure ; if we can't manage to take her 
out of Masther Dan's hands another way". 

"Running off with her for yourself, in his name, Dinny, 
my boy ?" 

" Or a thing of the kind, Sir". 

** Does Dan know what you 'd advise him to, as a friend, 
yet?" 

"Hardly, masther: I threw it out the night before the 
stranger arrive d, but drew it back again when I saw that he 
boggled at it, and maybe was going to get cross with me, more* 
over ; sure if he comes to look for me here to-night, and we 
hope he will^ late as it is — or at a later hour, for that matter-— 
he '11 be in a better humour to hear rason : — Masther, aa sartain 
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AS we sit bere, Jinny saw the hilt of Marks* sword peeping onl 
from under his tCoat, before she ran home from watching hi-g^^ 
the last minute or so, Masther dear". 

^' Well, Dinny, I wish you all luck with ;the oid gra^ndee's 
^daughter ; she 's a girl that does your taste muoh curedit : bp^ 
surely you don't mean to make me betUev^ -that yoiu art 
ready to try so much for her, just out of love, and aothiUM; 
^else?" 

"I 'd like to win and wear her, the white pot, out of goocU 
•will to Masther Dan and the rest o' the family, that I owe so 
much to, Sir, — I ^U never deny it", 

"Ay, Dinny — and not out of great hatred to the little trifle 
iher father can give her, when he must give it to bribe yoa to 
make her — ' an honest woman' ?" 

" Faiks, maybe not. Sir", grinned Dinnis. 

^' I 'm sorry, though, Dinnis, that she has changed h« 
tthoughts so soon about who was the person that spoke to her 
in the wood : surely the make and colour of the riding-cloak 
(And the Spanish hat agreed to a tittle with what J seQt yofi 
from Dublin, after seeing him in the streets there; I got 
(them made as muoh alike as was possible : and, upon hisap- 
vpearance at D'Arcy's home to-night, she must have notico^ 
>the likeness". 

" She did n 't though, masther, take my word ; the suspimon 
18 gone clean out of her head". 

" You and he are of a height, too". 

" To an inch, Sir ; but that 's little help either". 

*' Dinnis, I shall begin to suspect that you have played your 
part, or spoken your speeches, badly ; though, as you are • 
smart lad, that could hardly have happened, after all the 
drillings and rehearsals we had together". 

" And you spake true. Sir, it could n 't : I repeated every 
word 3^ou set down for me, and put the same sound of the voioe 
to every word, as well, or better, than when you heard me for 
the last time, and said it would do ; and then, if I did n 't hould 
my head up, and stalk here and there — but very little of that— 
as fine as e'er a grandee of 'em all — my name is Marks D'Arcy". 

"But did you remember to forewarn her, in order to 
account for any of your old language and tones which re- 
mained, after all your endeavours, that you were trying to 
discourse unlike yourself — that is, xmUke the person yoa 
wished iier to suspect you were?" 
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" Indeed, and I did. Sir : sure I coaldn t forget ; it 
the thing you dwelt on most to me". 

*' Well ; we must only try to work without getting her 
love — nr into something as useful for us as lov« — with 
Uaster Marks, Dinny, which ciiicutnistanae, her comintiiag of 
the same mind regarding her friend in the wood, must havB 
assisted, perhaps, eSected". 

"Sure, mft9tber, and we can wcrk as well without it- 
believes every word Jinny and I tould him". 

" The _ handkerchief", interrupted the attorney — " Yi 
gave him that to-night ?" 

" B'lieve it, Sir I But, Misther 'Torney DooUy, dear", 
indulging in a grin, ''might 1 make bould to ask how it 
into your hands ?" 

*' Surely I've tould you, Dinnj'; he dropt it in the Ply, 
while we travelled down I'rom Dublin — such friends ! — toge 
ther". 

" Oeh, ay !" laughed Diunis ; " well, Masther, you bate 
Ireland for putting things together". 

" Pho ! Dinny, my boy, the small thievery isn "t worth 
"bragging about : we bad been on the watch ever since we 
lieard he was landed safe in Dablin, you know ; and, of a 
surety, a child properly brought up would pocket the handker- 
chief, the moment it dropt among the straw under our feet", 

" V/ellj Sir ; Dan, as I was a saying, swallows everything, 
good, bad, and indifferent : and", lowering his Tcioe, " if he 
only gives back the small-soord to the right owner to-night 
—(and what else 'ud he button it under his coat for ?) — if he 
only gives it back, the right way, you're in ifor seeing out 

Sinr o\fn tittle liking for the D'Arcys, by a short cut, 
asther". 

" I wish, Dinny, you would quite put out of your head that 
Zhave any cause of quarrel with the family, or, as you hint, in 
jour own way, want any revenge against them". 

" Did 1 say the like, masther dear ?" asked Dinnis, in 
einiple earnestness ; " sure, if I did, this time, I mistook 
myself entirely, and the truth of the malther, more betoken"; 
— in uttering these last words, Dlnnis most deliberately lied; 
lie knew well, in common with the whole neighbourhood, that 
Torney Doolly, although, since his change in life, he had 
never alluded to the circumstance, treasured up in his inmort 
Lreast an eternal and undiminishable eumily ta ib& U' &i.o^ 
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on account of bis disgraceful departure from their house 
-when he was a boy. But at present it was Dinnj's interest to 
flatter the profound dissimulation of bis patron, as be has just 
been beard to do ; not that be hoped, however, to get credit for 
sincerity from the attorney : nor did even the attorney himself 
believe that Dinnis would not suspect that he suspected his 
candour ; but, so long as both avoided open opinions, each 
upon the other's motives, the ends of their present alliance 
were answered. 

" Only, all for me, and for my good, Sir, every step you 
take, and every word between us", continued Dinnis ; " God 
bless you for the same, masther, and mark you wid his 
grace 1" 

" And give me a long life, a happy death, and a favourable 
judgment — as the bocchochs sing it out?" DooUy scoffed, 
but bis face showed that his heart was not at ease under the 
deep and blasphemous hypocrisy of Dinnis's prayer. 

" But what do you mean by talking of a short cut^ Dinnis?" 
lie continued. 

" Why, Sir, nothing but this : when one body has the mis- 
fortune of sending another body out jof the world in the 
middle of his sins — Lord save us 1 — it 's law to take the life 
from the other body in return, I believe : and so there's 
always two gone clane". 

" You are a promising lad, Dinny : I did not think of that 
but before I praise you to the skies, let me hear what use you 
can make of it, regarding the business in hand". 

'' Musha, and I '11 try, Sir, to plase you. If my poor ould 
mastber, Hugh D'Arcy, that I love so much, had no sons the 
present time to take it into their heads to go to church, and 
so keep their father's acres in their own hands — (an unlikely 
thing enough, only still there 's a chance of it, as long as the 
Jife is in the both) — why, Sir, where would be the demur in 
that case to any loyal jintleman, larned in the law, discovering 
on Hugh's bad, Papist title, and being rewarded with a good 
picking off his farums, if the whole o' tharn did n't happen to 
fall to his share ? And sure I make bould to think ih&i ther^ 
'ud be a short cut for you, mastber, as I said afore". 

'* Ay, Dinny, instead of trying to coax Mastber Dan inside 
the church-door, that he may thereby turn out his brother 
and the ould people at the first going off, and then straining 
a btatute point to blemish his own title in the long run". 
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*'Ymx, and that 'a it, sure enough, masther". 

"Then I wish we knew whether or not we are to be si 
trouble to-night, Dinnis ?" 

" We 'II soon know, Sir; before the daybreak, any how". 

" How are you so sure he will come to you hei 

" Because, wha.tever he does, he 'Jl want me. Si 
(token, he asked me is it here, in your house, I could be t'auad, 
in oaae o' need". 

*' Supposing him arrived then, Dinny, do you think he will 
(^tpetiT armed ?" 

*'Only with his brother's small-sword, I '11 be bound to sa}^ 
flir". 

"Well: and, if it should be necessary, from any thing h 
jBay aontVss to you, to take it out of his hnnd and secure iam^ % 
would yoH Tcnture to do so without help ?" 

*'I ought to be stronger than Masther Dan, Sir, to be a 
—but I 'd rather you 'd just come in to us at a signal, nnd.1 
let us do our best together". 

" No, Dinny ; I must not interfrare till he is a prisoner— 
't would look like an understanding between us: but ^na^l 
yon are not suro of yourself alone with him, I '11 call up i 
niend, while he and you are talking, and so it can be ir 
- — whisht, now! whiil's the matter up ataica?" 

■" The midihress ballaragging* poor Jinny once again, SJr"^ \ 
answered Dinnis, after both had listened to Mrs. DoollyW 
Tcuee ringing through the house in recrinu nation and ' 

and Jinny Haggerty's saucy shrill tones answering her 
sently heavy steps came liowa the stairs, -and the eni^ud dams I 
flung open the parlour-door, and entered, I 

"You're foimd out in earnest, 'Torney DooJly!" she began I 
^-"iittle I said to you while I only 'spected :— bat Molly, 
the other girl, is after giving me the proof at last — and now I 
some before ynu, to bid you have that bra^iea hussey turned 
from my dour, this blessed minute, by your own hand, uncc 
■he won't stir a step for me !" 

Her 'husband, perfectly unruffled, and w'vii an air of inno- 
Dsnt equandmiiy, protested he did not understand her. More 
minute alluaons were made by his afflicted wife, and he met 
tbem with mild and firm aKsarances ^at M'.'lJy r:oul<l have 
bCB impoBod-OB her. Mrs. DooUy gave no credit ti ' ' 
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Tindication, but continued to insist on having Jinny Haggertj 
"thrust out of the house that moment. He could not do so, 
he owned, even were the girl guilty : such a proceeding would 
he illegal, at that unseasonable hour, past twelve o'clock; if 
Mrs. DooUy would only wait till morning, the whole matter 
-should meet an investigation fully satisfactory to her feelings 
in every way, and, he would take care, to his own also. No! 
Mrs. DooUy would not wait an hour — a moment I Was she 
•prepared then to pay her unoffending servant full two yeara^ 
wages, from the day she had been hired, according to writtea 
.agreement ? This fired Mrs. DooUy more and more, by ap- 
pealing to her love of money, and she protested against saj 
«uch arrangement — would not hear of it — only, if Jinny Hag- 
^erty did not quit her roof before many more minutes elaps^ 
fihe herself would quit it. 

" Do, then. Mistress DooUy", said her husband, " and see 
if you wiU find it as easy to get back" : and with an expressive 
ismUe, he winked aside to Dinnis. Mrs. DooUy caught both 
liis smUe and his wink, unobserved by him, however ; and, ai 
■afterwards appeared, they made a great impression on her 
onind, and led her into a very important course of conduct 
For the present, her vehemence appeared suddenly checked, 
she cast her eyes on the floor in a reflective mood, and thus 
replied to her husband's last words: "WeU, Micky, dear: I 
^on't like to vex you entirely, an' so we 11 wait tiU the mo> 
nin', accord in' as you advise : an' sure, the joy o' my heart it 
will be if you can clear yourself: now, the good night". 

" Good night. Mistress DooUy : and you had better go to 
ted, and try if a little sleep wouldn't do you good". 

" I wUl, indeed, Micky dear" ; she withdrew. 

Dinnis was about to say something in a low voicei almost 
AS sooQL as she had gone out ; but his patron held up his finger 
to enjoin sUence, motioning towards the parlour-door. They^ 
«at for some time without exchanging a word ; then the at- 
torney desired him to " steal out", and watch about the house 
tUl he could assure himself that his mistress was a-bed, ani 
meantime send in Jinny to hear something of importano^ 
which he, the attorney, had to communicate to her. 

The faithful writing-clerk promptly obeyed these orders 
When he returned to the parlour, his sister Jenny was newly 
seating herself in a chair at the comer of the table, opposite 
to that occupied by her master. 
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** We have been chatting on the old point, Dinny, lad* ob- 
•served DooUy ; " and I am determined with your help, to take 
a first step towards sending Judy Rafferty home to her huxter's 
shop, instead of explaining everything to her great satisfac- 
tion, the first thing after daybreak". 

" Poor Judy I" smiled Jinny, while Dinnis kept a grave 
face, and only professed himself ready to do all in his power, 
at the command of his master. 

"Our witnesses for the CoTirt of Conscience are quite 
leady ?" pursued Doolly. 

" And willing, Sir", answered Dinny, now hazarding a 
knowing smile. 

" My poor old woman ! how she will look when she hears 
herself charged with matrimonial inconstancy ! — ay, and when 
she finds hersdf found guilty of it by the little archdeacon, 
and sentenced to a divorce from her own faithful and much- 
wronged husband, and dependent upon him for a separate 
maintenance in future, out of her own produce of soap and 
lierrings, salt butter, halfpenny candles, cheese, chalk, and 
msty bacon— eh. Jinny ?" 

" The poor crature I it's myself that pities her*', again sneered 
liiss Haggerty. 

" And then, Dinny, there 's a friend of yours, not sitting 
far off from you at present, will stand before the parson, and 
his book open, in church, along with another friend of yours, 
I 'm thinking". 

**God bless you, Tomey Doolly! sure Jinny and I are 
bound in duty to you for ever", said Dinnis, looking modestly 
on the floor, while his flattered sister lavished upon her admirer 
glances such as were meant to combine, in one pretty expres- 
sion, gratitude, archness, fondness, and bashfulness. The secret 
thought of her .mind, however, at that very moment was — 
*' Yes, I 'd like to be Mistress 'Tomey Doolly, but, afther it, 
you ugly Christian I there 's a boy of my own I won't give up 
for you^ any way". And since Jinny's mental reservation is 
thus exposed, so maybe the honest attorney's :^" A brace of 
audacious fools ye both are I No, no, Master Dinny Hag- 
gerty, bring up your men well prepared to rid me of my own 
poor Jude, and after that, see if I shall be in a hurry to put 
your saucy sister in her place i- — ho^can the hussey expect it, 
and I already growing tired of her ? — what has she to offer 
me ?— what bribe ? B ut hush, and listen I" he continued^ 
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addressing them in a wHisper-^'^ Dinny, isn't that like a noise 
in the office ?" 

Dinny had heard nothing, but Jinnj agreed that she thought 
Mr. Doolly right. ^ 

" And just as we began to converse awhile ago, it struck 
xne I heard something like the sound of ihe side door that 
opens to the hall turning on its hinges", continued the at- 
torney. 

" It can't be, Sir'*, observed Dinny ; " sure there 's the kay 
at your hand". 

'' You could not have missed locking it; ? Come, let us see 
— but hist, again !" 

'' That 's the noise you> heard, masther, ^t the windows in 
the next room, and now it 's come nearer to us'** Dinny rose 
up much agitated, as some one in the street pulled at the 
shutters of the parlour windows, which were bolted on the 
inside, trying to force them open. 

It 's Masther Dan D'Arcy", he continued, his eyes &mg 
with a deep and powerful expression on DooUy's ; and the same 
kind of look was interchanged successively between the three 
listeners, while their cheeks grew pale« 

" Come, then, Jinny", said the attorney, taking her hand ; 
<< your brother must receive his old friend alone. Dinny, my 
lad, let him in at the window, as he seems to prefer it : I may 
avoid future remarks by such a course — ^his visit is to you— 
and the master of the house always has charge of the key of 
his own hall-door after midnight — you understand me.— 
Come, Jinny". 

" Masther !" Dinny trod stealthily after him to the parlou> 
door, and whispered in his ear — " do n't forget to call up the 
friend you spoke of. 

" Never fear, Dinny ; and do you mind your points, wBidi 
ever way the thing goes". He passed his arm round Amy 
Haggerty's neck, and led her out. 
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CHAPTEB XVIII. 



The instant Dinnis was left alone, lie went to the cupboard of 
a corner sideboard, took out a little bottle of wine, drunk off 
a cup full, examined tbe primlug of a pistol wbicb be drew 
from bis pocket, put up the weapon carefully, and while his 
eyes unconsciously fixed on tbe ceiling of the apartment, this 
«aa Lis thought — " Well, I wonder is Marks D'Arcy dream- 
ing pleasant dreams, this blessed hoar o' the clock, in his 
innocent sleep under his mother's roof, or is his handsome 
body lying stretched, could and stiff, somewhere by the river's 
side — the spirit gone out of it, and now seeing and knowing 
werylhing we want to do?" 

The noise at the window had ceased, so as to allow him 
time for acting and thinking to such aa extent ; but Dinnis 
liad scarce proposed to himself the qnestion here recorded, 
"when it \va9 resumed with great violence; and now, stealing 
on tiptoe to the window, he cautiously raised the saah, and 
tiiTou<^b the chinks of the still uabarred shutters asked, 
"Who is there?" 

"T is the devil: let hira in!" answered Daniel D'Aroy ; 
"iriio can it be but me? and what do you mean by keeping 
ue here so long?" While he spoke, the abutters were 
tinbarred and flung open, and he jumped into the room, his 
fw» terribly haggard, and his eyes rolling. 

"Is this wine?" he resumed, seizing the bottle which 
Dlanis had just taken out of the cupboard and placed on the 
table ; and then, without waiting for an answer, he put it to 
his lipn, and drained it at a draught. The next instant he 
dang himself into a chair. Dinnis Haggerty observed that it 
Vas bin left hand he used in catching up the bottle, his right 
being thrust into the breast of his coat, as if it held something 
t^ht. Dmnis made another observation : the left hand was 
bloody. 

They sat opposite to each other for some time, without 
Speaking another word. Daniel's head had dropped on his 
l>reast, his legs were stretched out, and his right hand still 
oootinued hidden, thrust in Vwtween some open buttons of his 
Tmat. Dlnny remained upright on his chair, his palms aad 
fingers holding his kue^s, and his looks riveted on his fisitor. 
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*'Is it hnrted your band is, Mastlier Daniel?" at last 
questioned Dinnis. 

Daniel held up the hand before his own eyes, and after re- 
garding it, answered, " Yes, I suppose so" : then he shook it 
once or twice, and rubbed it awkwardly, perhaps, uncon* 
sciously, among the folds of his abundant skirts. 

" A fall you got. Sir ?*' pursued Dinnis. 

" No", was Daniel's only reply ; and they were again silent 
for some minutes. 

" Maybe the other hand is hurted too, Masther Dan, ani 
that 's why you 're hiding it in your buzzom ?" 

"Not that I know of — see". — He drew out his right hand. 
It was closed tightly upon the haft of a small sword. The 
instant it caught his eye, he jumped up, glaring on the frag- 
ment of the weapon, and cried — " Hah ! what keeps thi» 
between my fingers ?" and as he spoke, he dashed it against 
the floor. 

An extraordinary sensation arose within Dinnis Haggerty, 
and with such strength that it made his head giddy. It vras 
partly gratified revenge and fiendish exultation, partly horror 
at his own certainty, and, in spite of himself, partly pity, as 
his mind rapidly recurred to the picture it had before drawn 
of the young, the handsome, the kind-hearted, the spirited 
Marks D'Arcy, lying dead in the silent moonlight, " some- 
where by the river's side" — and dead by the hands of his 
own and only brother. 

When this sickening feeling partially subsided, Dinnis's 
thought was to call in the friend promised to be held in 
readiness, and at once seize and secure the presumed murderer 
who stood before him. . Something that Daniel said, however, 
checked the execution of his purpose. 

**Dinny Haggerty, though we left the Cross Keys very 
hearty,* the other night, I well remember every word yott 
spoke to me there". 

"To be sure you do, Masther Dan — and why not ? Neither 
of us were so far gone at the time, as to be deprived of 
our senses, any how". 

" And, Dinny, I came here to-night to tell you that I am 
xeady and willing to do all you wanted me to do that time". 

" Well, Sir ; and it 's I that am glad your mind is made 

♦Tipsey. 
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op to take jour own part", answered Dinnls, now much at 
fault. 

" Thanks, Dinny ; you are my best friend". Daniel smiled 
liideously stfi he strode about the room, and Dinnis was still 
more put out. 

" First and foremost, then, I 'm ready to go to the church, 
as early as they '11 open it for me, after the daylight, and read 
iny holy recantation". 

Dinnis strove to collect his own thoughts before he replied t 
^Ay, Masther Dan, and make 'em all march out of the ould 
house over the hill, in no time af ther ?" 

*' To be sure — to be sure — if they do n't give me my owa 
way with that girl at a word". 

** My blessing on your notion, Sir !" 

** And then, Dinny, my man, we '11 have her, at any rate^ 
iSxe yraj you once gave me the wind of a word about — yoik 
xiemember ?" 

** T was in the wood ?" asked Dinnis. 

^* In the wood ; ay, Dinny, and quick work we '11 make of it 

altogether. She is to be on the road to her own house in a few 

hours, and you, and ten or twelve boys to help you, can just 

meet her, and borrow her from her ould dad for me, the very 

time I '11 be making a good Christian of myself in the beautiful 

church : and mind me, Dinny, I 'm to find her well guarded, 

in the Red House, when I ride back ; for as soon as they turn. 

me into a true Protestan', some of them will lend 'me a horse, 

surely, for love or money, to let me gallop over the road, ia 

style, like any gentleman ; and she and I can have our owa 

time of it, Dinny, for a day or two ; and then she may go home 

to the grandee, Donovan, crying for a husband" : he laughed. 

" I '11 work the world to do it for you, Masther Dan"* 

Dinnis went on to think as follows : " Yes ; we must let him 

have his liberty till the colleen is nabbed in his name, but not 

put up in the Red House, though maybe in a safer place". 

"He may give her to Masther-Don- Bashaw- Cocklofty, if he 
likes, then**, resumed Daniel. 

" Who do you mean. Sir ?" asked Dinnis. 
" Why, who can I mean. Sir, but one whose name I '11 
never spcfak while i draw breath ? and whose name you must 
never speak to my face at your peril — and I said so before". 

"But J thought, Masther Dan", began Dinnis, and he 
Stopped short in misgiving and confusion. 
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'^Thought what ?** demanded Daniel, turning quioUj tqpa 
lim, and standing still. 

" Tell me, Sir, — ^is n't — ^was' n't— t^iat littie; thing on th< 
Anre, the hilt of hi& soord ?" 

•* It M the hilt of his sword — well ?" 

^^Why then, Masther- Dan, deax, siu^' myself ^oogh 
4Uid seeing your hand and all, and the way you bounced in 
this room — thought that something or ol^her kad' happeiie>< 
to-night". 

" Ay, Dinny ?" Daniel advanced diowly to him, his brow-s 
l)ent, and his eyes darting their glances inta* those of his 
counsellor — ** And what, besides, made you. think that?" 

"Nothing — nothing, indeed. Sir", stepping back toward* 
the door. 

'^ Stand still, man, and listen to me ! I don 't w^uit tahurt 
^ou ; — why should you* think it? and yet you; look as if yott 
did. Diunis Haggerty, I only want to learn one thing; did 
you, or did you not, suspect me before I jumped' into tWs 
Toom; and, with that thought on your mind, did you sitheie 
aad leave me to fi>llow my own fancy? If you did, Dinnis,! 
Huist call you a bad friend and a bad fellow, and! find ont 
«ome one else to give me good advice for the future; that's 

air. 

This straightforward and impolitic speech defeated it» own 
aim. It taught Dinnis that, whatever might have happened,^ 
he must clear up Daniel's new doubt of him, in order to 
secure the intercourse, though but one of a few hours, whiA 
was indispensable to cloak his designs upon Dora Donovan i 
and, accordingly, in the most emphatic manner, he protested 
that a su>'pici<)n, such as Daniel hinted at, had never entered 
his mind until he saw the hilt of the sword ; and that if it 
had, he would have hunted Daniel over the face of the earA 
to keep his hand from doing what his heart must break 4t 
the thought of. 

" Well, Dinny, I believe you ; so, now let us speed on with 
•our business", resumed Daniel. 

" Yes, Sir, to be sure — what *s bef ome of the rest I won- 
dher ?" he inquired suddenly, in a low voice, as again he 
pointed to the floor. 

" I broke it into a thousand' pieces on a stone", replied 
Daniel, speaking deliberately, yet vehemently, thi>ough his 
shut teeth. 
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"And scratched my hand, I suppose, without knowing k^ 
^r feeling it, at the same time", continued Daniel, in a I'reer 
'Voice, as he tunied to resume his airiding walk about the 
^"•jom, with an air which aeemed to decline farther worda oa 
Uie subject. 

" God he prnieed, Sir !" 

"Why, God be praised, Dinny Haggerty?'' 

"That it was your own blood I saw on your hand, tliA 
blessed night, Masther Saa, maehreer' 

"It imw my own !" cried Daniel, breaking out. "It wftal 
and bUck as the hatred of my heart and soul is to bint this 
tii^tt — and black as is the revenge 1 owe him, and will work 
«a him and on all his abettors — ay, though I bind myai 
It to the stake, among the flames, here and in the world 
Come ! — still, still, Dinnis Hiiggerty, I caa ^ay, and I do a»y 
with you, praise be to God that it was 1" 

Hitherto Daniel had worn his hat iji the ro< 
toiA it og) and stood uncovered for a moment, bis eyes cast' 
Upward, and his lips moving. 

"Not that I mean to deny", he resamed, again faoiog 
friend ; '^ not tliac I mean to deny, uy good Dlnny, that you 
Vere right in your first thought — very nearly right, aayhow. 
Dinny, — with a mind as mad as the devil could make it, I diii 
nm out to cross their path — his own sword upon me — and at 
a place I knew they must pass close to, I did lie down to 
vatch and wait for them. Yon remember the spot. 'Tia oa 
the very top of the bill, over the river, where the fmie and. 
tbs briars are high and thick, and the narrow path cut 
thtough the furse. And oh! Dinny, hud they come within J 
TamA of my hand, when I first flung myself there, I fear — I , 
ft«r — I know, 1 know — what would — what must have hap- , 
pened !" He paused to give way and escape to the shudder 
which ran through his frame. 

"And they didn't, Masther Dan?" 

" No ; but had walked so far along the hill, that for a goodi 
hoar and more I could catch no sound of their footstep* 
coming back. And by degrees, Dinny, in the dead pause, I 
begw) to iisteu to the other sounds near me and aE round m^ 
and to fix my eyes on the clear night above me — the sky 
withoiit a cloud, the young moon, the bright winking stars; 
tlte little daaliing aad running of the shallow river was heacdj 
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hke words in my very heart — words of an old familiar voices 
lading me be at rest ; and the shauneen black capi chirping, 
near the rushes by the water, told me to love my brother, my 
mother's son, or at the least, not kill him ; and, Dinnis, all 
OTer my head the beautiful moon, the wonderful stars for 
6ver in their places, and for ever doing whatever is Grod*s will 
ihey are doing, so far, far off, in peace and quiet, and in uncom- 
mon glory, as thick over the great sky as sand on the sea* 
shore ; — all this, Dinnis, changed my heart, I do n't know how, 
until the tears almost came : — and then, as I turned on my 
side among the bushes, the sword I had ready in my hand 
glistened, and I jumped up, Dinny, and struck it with my whole- 
strength against the stone I told you of, and stamped and 
jumped upon the bits it flew into as you would do with some 
spiteful reptile that wanted to twist up against your face and 
lieart, and sting you, Dinny — fearing it and hating it togetherl" 

*' The Lord save us, Masther Dan !" whispered Dinnis^ 
Haggerty, now neither in scoff nor in hypocrisy. 

" And, Dinny, had they only kept out of my sight after 
that, I think my hatred of him would not have come back as 
strong as it has come : but just as I stamped my heel upon 
the last scrap of the sword I could fix my eye on, their foot- 
steps and their voices were in my ears, and I threw myself 
among the furze and briars again. Then I saw them a good 
way off, and my madness rose in me a second time ; and for- 
getting the haft of the blade in my hand, sure I danced up 
with a shout, and raced down the hill-path upon them". 

*^ And spoke to him. Sir ?" 

" Ay, Dinny, and more than that ! I took him, this way,- 
Dinny dear" ; he suddenly seized Haggerty by the arms, with 
all his strength ; " And let her go I" I said, " let her go, yoa 
bad brother and deceitful friend ! Let her go, you coxcomb 
of the babby face — ^you poor puppet, tricked out with shinery 
and finery for a mountebank's stage at a fair — ^let her go,, 
and, from this night out, stay away from her side, or, by the 
mother that bore us both I you shall not break my heart, and 
hide me in an early grave, without sorely ruing it ! ' Feel meT 
I said, Dinny, gripping him tighter ; and, Dinny, the long, weak 
gad couldn't move a finger in my hands ; — ' feel me ! you are 
the older brother and son, and the favourite, and your long 
neck makes you look a head over me, — but, feel me, I say— ' 
-von are not able to stand against the strength I have in mj^ 
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l>ones I — try if you are !' and with that, Binny, lad, I twisted, 
him round, and flung him a good bit from me, where he fell ;. 
«^d so I left them — picking up, I belieye, the haft I had 
dropped to leave my hands free — and running along the hill'*- 
brow like a wind, her screeches and his words following me, 
for a time**. 

" God be good to us again, Sir ! and, if he done nothing- 
against you, what did he say ?" 

" Nothing — or something, like a coward, that I didn't listen- 
to — no matter what. 'T is all over now between us — all over, 
and for ever. I have laid hands on the grandee, the flower 
of the flock, the fire-side pet, the scholar, and the pride of the 
family, and, of course, they will never again let me darken 
their door, Dinny, — ay! if they can keep me out! — ay, if I 
will let them wait to send for the minister to-morrow— to- 
day I ought to say — and forage for some ould priest, at the 
iame time, and hurry on a wedding, to take Dora Donovan- 
out of the way of Dan D*Arcy, the scapegrace, the outlaw, 
and the madman! But, we '11 see, we '11 see. — Dinny Hag- 
gerty, here I come, I tell you, once again, to get the law on 
my side against them all ! — to turn Protestan', Dinny, and have 
every sod they 're worth in my own hands, and they at my' 
mercy ! — show me how I am to go to work for this, first, Dinny,^ 
My papist brother can have no right or title that I know. But 
jny papist father might, won't his right stand either ?" 

Dinny replied that, although Daniel might confidently 
trust to him in the affair of forcing off* Dora from Mr. Dono- 
van, he could not — (at the same time that he well knew every 
point of law was in Daniel's favour) — venture to lay down 
the details of the case, and supply instructions upon his own 
authority. 

" Upon whose then?" asked Daniel, staring: and he drew 
back, in instinctive abhorrence, as his counsellor mentioned 
the nam§ of Attorney Doolly. After a pause, however, he 
suddenly resolved, in obedience to a strange turn of his mind^ 
to consult the man of law directly ; asked if he was at hand ; 
and when Dinny left the room to return with him — "To be 
sure", laughed Daniel, smiting his thigh, as he walked about 
— " to be sure, and why shouldn't I ? Micky is Marks' friend^ 
and why not good enough for me, after all my talk ? ay, — and 
the best body in this living world, to do Marks the friendly 
turn we now want from him. — Come m,lAi.'Taraft^ \ivy^^ 
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....^^^me in, Micky**, be contiiraed, as the proprietor of tbe 
bouse appeared, bowing respectfully, at bis own parlour-door; 
'* I 'm glad in tbe beart to see you. Sir, bere in your own fine 
house ; it 's many a year aince I saw 3POU in my poor oiie*-i« 
mine tbat is to be, I mean, Mioky dear ; so, sbake bands'*;— • 
DanieFs greeting was of the roughest and most energettc 
^nd— ^^ and let us sit down at once, and get tbe law-books 
on the table ~ for our friend IMnny bas put you up to the 
^ng by this time, I dare say". 

Daniel guessed aright. A few words in tbe next room 
from his writing-clerk bad fully advised the attw?ney of the 
-exact circumstances which be was called on to consider ; and 
burning with rage at Daniel's taunts, and only suppressitt|f 
liis feelings by adding them to the red-hot heap of hatred aiKl 
projected revenge that was accumulated in bis breast, Mieli^ 
Doolly bowed again, ordered Dinny to supply "tbe law-book/, 
just as Daniel had bidden bim, and entered forthwith upos 
tbe business of their meeting. 

** The first passage of statu ter law, Master Daniel D'Arcy*, 
be began, " which strongly relates to your present concerns, is 
us follows, in the words of the vote of tbe Commons House of 
bigh parliament, in the reign of gracious Queen Anne, dated 
17ta of March, anno Domini 1705". 

" What do you or they mean by anno Domini f*' asked Daniel, 
-quite bent upon going through the matter in hand in a watch- 
ful, intelligent way. 

" The year of our Lord — that is, so many years since the 
blessed birth of our Blessed Intercessor'^, answered tbe attor- 
ney religiously. 

" Is that the same birth the Papists bold by ?" again de- 
manded Daniel, now superfluously, even though information 
on the abstract point might be presumed necessary. 

" Of a surety, the same", answered Doolly, " in their blinded 
opinion, at the least". 

" Well : read out of your book, Master Attorney". 

*' The words of the vote are — ' All magistrates, and other 
persons whatsoever, who neglect or omit to put tbe laws 
against the Papists into execution, are betrajrers of tbe liberty 
of the kingdom*. And in the same year of 1706, although 
fiomewhat later, that is, in the month of June, 1705", con- 
tinued Mr. Doolly, " the same Parliament resolved^ * That 
:ibe saying and beatm^ oi ^^-aa, \s^ ^«^qti^ ^^A^a had not 
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•ttikea die oath of abjuration, tended to advance the interest 
&he Pretender ; and that such judges and magistrates' — (it 
&DOwn to you, Maatex Dauit:!, that', not oonniiering mf 
Siutoarable calling of genikman attorney, I have also i^ 
Humour of holding his gracious Majesty's ooromissioa of the 
(teace) — ' that such judges and magistrates aa wilfully neglect 
*o make diligent inquiry, and discover such wicked piactices, 
«ng:ht to be looked upon aa enemies to government'." 

"Then I advise you to be guilty of no such neglect, 
Micky", observed Daniel. 

" It behovea nie, indeed, to take care that I shall not be, 
3[*ather Daniel D'Arcy : but, witb regard to the opinion of 
«tiU the eame house of parliament, upon honourable person* 
in 1/our present situation, Sir, snfFer me"Co read one other 
«&aU passage — ' The prosecuting and informing against Papist! 
is aa honourable servioe to the govenuneat'." 
"To the what?" aafeed Daniel. 
"To the government, Sir". 

"Oh — an honouruhle service to — the government. Welf, 
«Bd ao it is. Go on". 

" ThuB much from my authentic reports of the commonaT 
joarnal, Master Daniel. We must now pass to even more 
important volumes. To approved laws of ihe land, upoo 
which the foregoing notes were, as I may say, only uomroents. 
Give that book near you, Dinnie Haggerty". 

" Give it to him, quick, Dinuy", echoed Daniel, tvilb 
MMeceesary seal. 

"I opine, Sir", resumed Doolly, turning over the leave* of 
tbe gigantic volume, ''that you seek to recover any property, 
in the possession of any of the persons at present concerned, 
to Wliioh the law of the land eniitlea you as a Protestant dis- 
cOTcrer and loyalist ?" 

" Of a surety", assented Dan rapidly. 

** First, then, as to the moneys obtained in foreign paMs hf 
your honourable brother", continued Doolly, although hope- 
IcBi of a clause to help him on. 

" CuTHe and coufound him and them I" exclaimed Daniel : 
"■we 'il pass that matter : if he has riches, why they are his 
«nm earmngs; or tht^ are but hoKter's scrapings, any how, 
Micty". 

" As you please, Sir", again the attorney concentrated the 
inward flashings of his anger into, as it wera, a hot dense bail 
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of decreed revenge, which deposited itself on the old heap; 
— -" Here, however, I find a clause of statute law, of which, 
assuredly, you may avail yourself. By the thirteenth of his 
3)resent reigning and most gracious Majesty, Greorge the 
Second, sixth clause, it is enacted, that Protestants educating 
their children as Papists, are made subject to the same 
disabilities as Papists are". 

" And what have I to do with that ? — my ould father is no 
Protestant", said Daniel. 

*' Your lady mother is. Sir". 

" Well ? oh, I see : she has some trifle of pin-money in her 
-own right, and — ^but no, no. Attorney Doolly; we won't 
meddle with that either : tell me something else I can do by 
turning my coat ?*' 

" I will. Master Daniel. And first I would call your at- 
tention to the truth I am about to aflGirm. Supposing you, for 
a moment, to be an illegitimate son of your worshipful father 
and mother '* 

*' What, man !" interrupted Daniel fiercely. 

" Supposing, I say — merely as an unfounded law case", re- 
monstrated the attorney. 

^< As well founded as any of them, then", muttered Daniel^ 
only half conciliated. 

" That you are so situated. Sir ; again supposing you to 
conform to the legal religion of the land ; in that case, merely 
as the sole Protestant child, without reference to your being 
the younger or the elder of another child, or of no matter hoir 
many other children, you would be heir-at-law to the estates 
4ind properties of your parents, granting them to hold such by 
the best title". 

<^ But since I am not a bastard, what 's the use of talking 
about that, Tomey DooUy ?" 

"It would, nevertheless, be a short way to our present 
object. Master Daniel, if, indeed, you choose to be guided by 
^ standing enactment ; for according to another law of the 
gracious sovereign who now Treigns over us — the nineteenth 
of his reign, chapter the thirteenth — all marriages between 
Protestants and Papists, or celebrated by Popish priests, are 
annulled. Sir ; and although some deliver that this law has 
effect only upon mock-marriages, which have taken place after 
its enactment, yet are others, including my humble sel^ (^ 
opinion that " 
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w, may Heaven confound your tase-born 1 
■[y Doolly !" interrupted Daniel, standing up. 
make out my own mother to be a mother, without ever 
naving married my father ! and my own self — and my own 
brother — bad as he is tome, and well as I hate him, our 
father's and our mother's sons, in sic, and in shame, and id 
dishonesty ! — And on whose word ? on yoor's, and on the 
fwth of that big talky book there ? Tell me, attorney — how 
can you undo what has been done ? most of all, what has been 
done with God for a witness, judging between heart and 
heart ? and when people promise before a priest, in his name, 
though not of your choosing ? and this is what you call the 
law of the land ! and by such helps I am to have my revenge ! 
^Mjcky — sweet as the thought of that revenge is to me, 
deadly as they have all wronged me, and trampled on me, and 
resolved as I am to make them all rue it, or at least to get 
them into my power, and have them at my mercy ; yet, Micky, 

em must find me out better law than that, or I will kick the 
w-books into your face, go home, and kneel down to every 
one I meet there — and deprive you — you, yourself, ol' the 
pleasure and glory of making a good Protestant out of a 
devil in the shape of a son and brother 1" 

This unexpected burst of Daniel took some time to be cooled 
^wn, even assisted as the attorney was by the generous peace- 
making endeavours of Dinnis Haggerty. Daniel, however^ _ 
did at last consent to resume his seat, and fiaaliy there wavJ 
abundance of " better law" found for him, quite away fromfl 
tbe iBst-quoted clause. ^ 

The attorney read the third clause of an act of Anne, by 
wUch " a Popish father, though he may have acquired his 
Mttte by descent from a long line of ancestors, or by his oum 
ptmhase", and Mr. Doolly iaid an emphasis on the last words, 
*'is deprived of the power, in case his eldest son, or any oilier 
ton", (an emphasis again), " becomes a Protestant, to aell, 
mortgage, or otherwise dispose of it, or to leave out of it any 
[loreions or legacies". 

" That 's the law !" cried Daniel, slapping the^able — " all 
of tfaem under my thumb, and the whole blame on my own 
head, without sin or disgrace to any one besides". 

Doolly continued to say, " That he believed the clause quite 
BnEScient to entitle Daniel, after reading his recantation, to 
take immediate possession of Im father's house and acres : bat 
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t^ere was still another legal pvoTision, bj yintne of "wliicli^ 
iKBcymg once beoome a legal belieipter, he might assuiedfy call 
•on the sheriff to instal him in instant possession ; and^he wm 
learned in the law <Kmc]aded by perusing the .seventh dame 
of the act of Anne, dated 1704, by which aU Papists are de* 
prived of snoh *' inhecitanoe, devise, gift, remainder, er trusty 
of any lands, (tenements, hereditaments, of which any Pro- 
testant was or should be seized in fee-shnple, absohiie, or fee- 
tail, which, by the death of such Protestant, or his wdfe, ou^ 
to have descended to his son, or other issue, invtail, b^ 
Papists", and makes them descend ^Ho the nearest Protestant 
relation, as if the Popish heir, or other Pc^sh relations, wese 
dead**. '^ Pursuant to this enactment, Masther Daniel", cdQ" 
mented the attorney, *^your father never had a right toienjt^ 
llie bequest of his Protestant uncle, by whidh he purcha^ 
his present lands and holdings ; and also, in support of ^ 
last-quoted -clause, it enables you to dispossess himias tsomi as 
you shall leave the ohuroh- door a sound Protestant*!. 

Daniel triumphantly concurred, and, with the day breaking 
in upon them through the crevices of the window^shutters, a 
plan of operations was quickly struck out. In a few honr% 
Mr. Doolly promised to go forth and arrange for the receprio% 
at the chief church of the town, of the new conformist ; and 
thence he covenanted to repair to the sheriff, his most assurei 
^end, and provide, under his permission, a competent posse, 
civil and military, to accompany Daniel to dispossess hi* 
father, mother, and brother. Having so stipulated, Doolly 
retired. And then Daniel engaged Dinnis to exert himself 
simultaneously with these good services of his master, in rais- 
ing the gallant band who were to force Dora Donovan from 
the care of her present protector ; and his tried old friend of 
the wood made him happy with earnest assurances of zealf 
success, and :good faith. Anally, rejecting Haggerty's hospi* 
table offer of a bed, and insisting upon being l^ftiiilone. Darnel 
fell fast asleep in one of the attorney's «asy-chairs, his head 
pillowed upon the statute-books which were heaped on ib^ 
table. K 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DiNNis HAoaERTT was the first of Daniel's agents (so, at leasts 
Daniel thought), who, punctual to his engagements, went 
out in the broad morning light to do him a service. Before 
Dinny left the house, however, his master and he had a few 
words of confidential discourse together. It struck both as^ 
probable, that Daniel, after half sleeping away the combined 
excitements of wine and passion, might repent of his brave 
purposes : and to counteract such a probable retrogression,, 
they resolved to supply a new stimulus to his feelings : " just 
as we hand the counsellors a refresher, Dinny", observed the 
attorney, " the second morning of their trial in coort, to keep 
them kind to their work*'. 

Dinny duteously grinned in approval of his patron's witty 
comparison, and sallied forth upon his own business. Mr» 
Doolly soon after entered the parlour. Daniel was still asleep 
on th$ Statutes. When his new ally gently and respectfully 
awoke him, it did indeed seem that much of his revengeful 
courage had fiown ; and Doolly, thanking himself in his heart 
for his wise precautions, promptly set about rallying it back, 
again. He proposed an early and hasty breakfast ; a kind of 
French one, crusts and a cup of wine ; and, while walking to- 
the cupboard to get those materials, he remarked that, indeed, 
no time was to be lost, inasmuch as the whole town were 
talking of nothing, early as was the hour, but the wedding 
about to take place, in a few hours, at the church. 

" And who be they that are in such a hurry to get married, 
this morning, Misther Attorney ?" asked Daniel. 

" A daughter of Squire Donovan's, and your own honour- 
able brother, Masther Daniel". 

The experiment succeeded. The wine was gulped down by 
Daniel, and, arm-in-arm with his friend Micky Doolly, he 
hurried ofl^ to be before his brother Marks in the church ; not 
indeed in hopes of getting married there, instead of him, but 
of doing what would help to cloud Marks' honey-moon. 

It has just been hinted that Daniel believed he had no 
earlier friend than Dinnis Haggerty stirring that morning; 
and, indeed, the attorney believed so too ; nay, Dinnis him-- 
self was of the same opinion ; but they all mistook. 

27 
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Two bonrs or more before the writing clerk quitted his 
tnaster's abode, Mr. Mossop, the gentleman who had stood 
Daniel's friend against the anti-literary bailiff, but who had 
not so much obliged him by lending his carriage to Mb 
Donovan, was startled from nis sleep by a strange and un* 
usual noise outside his house. There was a clattering, and a 
<;rashing, and a rumbling, all mixed together, to which 
the windows, nay, the walls of his solid mansion shook ; and 
had an earthquake ever been heard of in his favoured island, 
the stout-hearted gentleman must have responsively trembled, 
of his own accord, as he lay, half awake and listening in his 
hed. 

The horrid commotion increased every instdnt, and drew 
nearer, whatever it was. He suddenly sprang up, and, at the 
came moment, having gained the front of his house, it as sud- 
denly stopt. He was hastening to reconnoitre from a window, 
but a new noise fixed his feet to a spot ; an assault, namely, 
upon the gigantic knocker of his hall door, which so pealed 
And reverberated through the mansion, that his man servants 
And his maid servants, his house dogs and his kennel dogs, all 
awoke in a body, though at different distances from each 
other, the former uttering frightened cries or frantic shrieksp 
the latter barking in every variety of modulation, from the 
■explosive yell of the mastiff, down to the pitiful effort of the 
lapdog. 

Manning himself after this second fright, he threw up 
a front window, and having glanced downward, asked in 
s, loud and angry voice : " What does all this mean, ye 
ficurvy pack ? what is this enormous thing at my door?" 

" It 's the Fly, your honour", answered a group of the 
usual attendants of that celebrated stage coach, each trying to 
bawl down the other — " it 's the masther's Fly, from the Cross 
Keys". 

" Is it ? and what business has the accursed machine about 
my house at such an hour, almost the middle of the night ?" 

Before they coidd answer, a woman's head well wrapped ill 
flannel emerged from one of the open windows of the Dili- 
gence, and making a strange effort to turn itself upside-dowA 
or downside-up, so as to bring its face under Mr. Mossop's 
observation, was heard to say : ^' Oh, Sir, my dear cratuie^ 
an* do n't be angry wid the poor fly, or me, or any of us ; ir9 
couldn't help it, sure, on a case o* life an' death**. 
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^'Aikd idio are jtm^ madam, that are so ready with yomr 
•senses for this strange outrage ?" 

" I 'm called the wife o* one Tomey Dooll j, your honour, 
my dear cralure — to my sorrow I say it ; an* the most mise- 
xahlist o' the Lord's poor subjects, this holy, an' blessed 
momin', let alone that the lives of half the world, I believe, 
-Ood have mercy on me I are in my hands, and I losin' the 
time talkin' !" 

^ Tou desire my assistance as a magistrate, then ? am I to 
tmderstand you so ?" 

" Och, an* it 's yourself that '11 plase to do that same, your 
worship; Mr. Mossop, my dear sowl". 

'^ But how can you explain coming here in that old bar* 
Tack of a thing ? If you were so pressed for time, why not 
£et their posting coach at the Cross Keys ?" 

Mrs, Doolly said ^ that the posting coach, the only second 
fehiole of the establishment, had been out ; and that it was a 
great mercy that they let her have the fly itself; nothing but 
a heavy bribe could prevail on them to suffer it to engage in 
■extra work before its natural hour of leaving the town for 
Dublin; and then, only that it came home last night, and 
only that she was beforehand with it this morning, what must 
she have done ?^ 

** Done, woman ! could you not have run out to me ? or 
walked ? your very slowest pace would have outstripped its 
utmost endeavour, notwithstanding all the uproar it makes". 

" Kun ! me run out to you, Misther Mossop, my darlin' 
'Cratore, Sir! ay, or walk it either — three good miles o' 
ground, an' up hill, a'most the whole o' the road I your 
honour, you never seen the shape it 's the will o' God to gp 
me, or you'd hardly say that. Sir; — look at me now, an* I'll 
engage that you won't say it over again" : at these words the 
door of the vehicle being opened for her, Mrs. Doolly forced 
her low, clumsy, and very fat person out of the Fly, and as 
its followers assisted her to set her feet on the ground, Mr. 
Mossop agreed in her last remark. 

A servant, scarce recovered from the terror of heart in 
which he had awoke from his morning slumbers, was now 
Teady to usher the good dame into Mr. Mossop*s library ; and 
that gentleman, stopping his ears while the Diligence toiled 
doiwn his avenue, retired to dress for his interview with Mrs. 
Doolly. He ent^ed the library, anticipating, after all bar 
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ftuSy only some rigmarole story of imaginary grievance* Hi» 
proceedings afterwards showed that he admitted himself to 
fiaye been mistaken. 

His servants heard his bell ring violently. When one of 
them answered it, the orders he received were to saddle a 
horse, and get out his carriage also, immediately. Then he 
called for his confidential clerk, gave him a hasty whisper, 
and the man was galloping from the house a moment afte^ 
wards. Before he passed through the hall, the butler pre- 
tended to have . heard that the arrest of a certain girl, and 
^* soldiers from the town — back with her", were the commands 
issued. While Mr. Mossop impatiently awaits the return of 
his courier, to step with Mrs. Doolly into his carriage, the 
scene may be changed to Hugh D'Arcy's house. 

It is not meant that the occurrences now to be narrated 
happened at Hugh D'Arcy's immediately after the departure 
of the man and horse from Mr. Mossop's ; on the contrary) . 
the* messenger's commission must have been nearly executed 
before we fix our eyes on the front of the well-known man- 
sion which is inhabited by our old friends. But the moment 
we do so, Mr. Donovan appears hastening to the hall-door in 
grief and agitation. 

Nancy opened it at his summons, weeping bitterly : "You 
have heard of this great misery ?" he asked. 

" Oh, yes, Sir — yes — a'most as soon as you and Mistress 
Bora bid us good-bye the momin* ". 

" So soon, indeed ? how could that have happened ?" 

" Och, ma-vrone, Sir, an' sure you could n't be past the 
avenny-gate when we hard the heavy fall on the boords above, 
shakin' the whole house, an' then the poor misthress's screech, 
that went through our hearts like a sword !" 

" What do you mean, good Nancy ? am I not, indeed, the 
first messenger of affliction to this family ? has it run on before 
me, though in another shape ? The fall — the scream I — what 
has happened ?" 

" Avoch, Sir, and don't you know yet ? sure I thought you 
did, an* come back on the head of it I Oh, Misther Donovan, 
dear I the masther — the poor kind-hearted ould masther !" 

" Dead ?" — Mr. Donovan momentarily forgot his own sor- 
rows. 

'* No, Sir— but worse I he 's sthruck. Sir, he *s sthruck ! an' 
though the eyes are wide open in his head— too wide open to 
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give anj body pleasure in lookin' at them — an' though he 
draws his breath, an* has the frightful kind of a smile on hif 
poor, white, ould lips, sure he doesn*t know one of us, Misther 
Donovan, honey, nor hear a word we say to him, I believe, 
let alone spakin* a word to us — ^avoch, Sir, it 's my mind he 
doesn't know whether his own self is livin' or dead this mo- 
ment'*. 

From Nancy's description, Mr. Donovan soon concluded 
that his old friend had suddenly been stricken with paralysis. 
It next occurred to him that the misfortune must have been 
caused by the effects of some distressing and agitating news of 
Daniel D'Arcy's conduct : " Perhaps", thought Mr. Donovan, 
*^ the unfortunate father has heard — although before the real 
occurrence — that it was in the wretched boy's name my child 
was to be forced from my side this morning" ; and he went on 
to question Nancy on this point, disguising what had just oc- 
-curred on his road homeward, but still seeking to ascertain the 
truth of his suspicion. 

It relieved him, however, to collect from her answers that 
the blow had fallen upon poor Hugh D'Arcy withoat any 
apparent or immediate provocation ; that Daniel's second 
hasty departure from the house, the night before, had made 
no serious impression on his father, who retired to bed, laugh- 
ing and jesting, soon after the occurrence ; and that every 
one of the family believed Masther Dan to be safe and sound 
in the Red House, sleeping away his sulks and bad humour, 
that moment. 

" Has Miss Donovan left her bed-chamber yet ?" continued 
the afflicted father. Nancy replied thait she had not. " Then", 
he resolved, " I will turn away with my superfluous griefs 
from this house, try what I can, alone, to recover my poor, 
innocent Dora, and even her sister shall remain ignorant of 
the affliction, until I fail or succeed". 

He was retiring from the hall-door, to take his way to the 
town, when Mrs. D'Arcy came down stairs, and in crossing 
the hall, saw him, and by a mute invitation, arrested his steps. 
The lady held up a handkerchiof to her eyes with one hand, 
^nd extended the other to her friend. It was an eloquent 
though silent claim for assistance and counsel in her sudden 
distress, to which he could not seem insensible. M-r. Donovan 
led her into a parlour, resolving, however, that his stay in the 
house of mourning should be short, and also determined ta 
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laye Mrs. ITAxoy, for the present, from, the additional sorroir 
it was in his power to impart. 

Daniel had seen him approach the hiJl-door, though from a 
distance. The lawn before the house was bounded at one 
fide by a close row of trees, to which the neighbouring grounds 
fell in gentle undulations. Upon one of these little eminences^ 
Daniel stood, peeping at the mansion through the interstices 
of the trees. Hither he has hastened, after reading his recan- 
tation, to watch the occurrence of the other expected evex^. 

Though a summer]s morning, it was a hazy, drizzling one: 
not a breath of air stirred the leaves or moyed the lumbering 
clouds overhead, or made brisk the sleeping sullen surface of 
the wide-spreading fields of wheat, oats, and barley. All was 
dull and sad around him. He thought, too, that he had never 
seen so few living creatures, men or beasts, within view, or 
heard so few of the pleasant, familiar sounds of the open coun- 
tiy. In the drowsy silence, the very chirp of the small birds, 
and the caw of ^he low-fljdng rook, struck on his ear as re* 
markably spiritless ; as illustrations of solitariness, rather than 
as reliefs to it : and the air felt strangely raw, and seemed to 
impart similar peculiarities of sensation to his breast, even in 
the common act of breathing. 

He had but just arrived on his watching post by a circui* 
tous route from the town, and such were the first vague ob- 
servations of his mind, without a single reference to other 
things : and he afterwards thought this very strange, while he 
averred and knew it to be true, Mr. Donovan's approach to 
the house roused him from his unfeeling, or seemingly unfeel- 
ing apathy. Daniel wag not too far distant not to notice, and 
understand also, the agitation of his old friend. Dora had 
been ravished from her father, and was now in the power,— 
•' Ay", thought Daniel for the first time — " ay, and at the 
mercy of Dennis Haggerty, the attorney's clerk". In the Red 
House ? he continued to ask himself; and his impulse was to 
dart across the fields and ascertain the fact. Two new obser* 
Tations held him stationary. Down a by-road, from a wild,, 
hilly part of the adjacent country, his eye caught a carriage, 
apparently directing its course to the more open road which 
passed his father's avenue gate ; and at the same moment MrSt- 
D'Arcy came to the open hall- door at which Mr. Donovan 
ftood with Nancy, extending her hand, as has already been 
mentioned. The one circumstance was curious, and demanded 
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a moment's ccmsideration ; but the other more powerfoUy 
swayed his mind. Although he was not near enough to see 
his mother's tears, or discern the handkerchief at her face, 
atill the general expression of her action and deportment 
struck him as that of one in great affliction. And why in 
great affliction ? It could not be on account of Dora, for Mr- 
Donovan must be the first bearer of his own tale of grief to 
the door, and yet Mrs. D'Arcy met him, already afflicted by 
grief. Neither could any courier from the town have antici- 
pated — out-raced Daniel's own speed from the church to hi» 
present position, with the story of his having conformed in the 
view of dispossessing his father. In his heart he felt certain 
that Marks would hide from his mother all hints of their ren- 
counter on the hill the night before, and Dora's delicacy would 
BOS have allowed her to speak of it : what then was the mat- 
ter at home? He began to imagine fearful things. The 
hall-door closed upon Mrs. D'Arcy, Mr. Donovan, and Nancy, 
and his eye turned to the mysterious carriage. It was about 
two miles distant. Whose could it be ? Mr. Mossop's house 
lay in a different direction ; and no house of any consideration 
was situated in the barren and wild district from which it 
seemed to come. Did it contain his friend Attorney Doolly, 
the sheriff, and the legal posse who were to give him possession 
of his new estate and mansion ? A noise of horses upon the 
road which ran by the avenue gate, enabled him to dispose 
of the last question, when he turned his looks, and saw the 
two gentlemen alluded to, heading a body of men, all mounted 
and armed, and all just starting out of a brisk trot into a gal- 
lop. At the sight, he dropped on his knees, and lay prostrate 
on the grass, impulsively avoiding their notice, as if he had 
been a felon of whom they were in pursuit. 

And now Daniel's situation was suddenly comprehended 
and felt by him. There gallopped a band of rufflans, the 
lowest of the low, the cruel among the cruel, headed by a 
knave and hypocrite, to turn his father, his mother, and his 
brother, out of their old home — out of the old home before his 
eyes — (his glance rested on what used to be the window of 
his own little sleeping chamber) — there they galloped ; he 
could see their heads rapidly and, he thought, fiercely moving 
on, still on, over the hedge that lined the road ; there they 
were, racing forward, only a few yards between them and tls^ 
avenue gate ; and sent by whom ? guns and fttstols in their 
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liaQcIs, or hangers by their sides, for his gentle lady-mother, 
and for his feeble old father, and supplied by whom ? Hia 
lieart grew weak in fear and horror ; his frame shook, per- 
spiration mingled witL the unheeded mist which had been 
gathering on his forehead ; he scraped his nails along the grass, 
as he crouched, and in puny, whispering, disjointed words, 
such as the dream- ridden try to use in their coward beseechings 
to be freed from an annihilating pain and terror, — *' Stop, good 
gentlemen", he said, — " stop, for the mercy of God ! stop, stop, 
and don't ye kill me". 

His revenge, his wrath, his selfishness, his love for Dora, his 
hatred of his brother, all were in that excruciating moment 
forgotten, and he only feared for his friends, his nearest and 
dearest, and regarded himself as an unparalleled monster. 
His character shook off its bonds ; its latest and last bonds of 
sin and obstina(iy, and even in its present weakness and ex- 
haustion, was itself again. And, in some vindication of Daniel, 
it may be said, that he had imagined, and raved, and spokei 
of the scene now opening to him, but had never called it uj 
truly before his mind, and never actually willed it. If any 
person, who, with all his frightful faults, likes Daniel less than 
we do, may think proper here to remark that the same excuse 
<5an be made for all the crimes committed by ungoverned pas- 
sion, then it must be answered that Attorney Doolly, to say 
nothing of his clerk, had taken Daniel by surprise in hurry- 
ing events to a crisis ; that, in fact, without once giving him 
a hint of the circumstances or means by which his angry pro- 
ject was to be executed, the interested lawyer had precipitated 
it in point of time, and heightened it in point of atrocity: 
nay, had Daniel been allowed, or could he have allowed him- 
self, pause enough to ascertain and ^x the measures within 
which even his revenge would have stopped short, it is certain 
he must have limited them to the attaining for him the power 
-of dictating to his family — the having all, who he believed 
hated and conspired against him, '' at his mercy" ; and hence 
his most severe reprehender will not charge him with the guilt 
of deliberately slipping a gang of legal ruffians upon the sacred 
domestic privacy of the parents he still really loved. 

The childish accents in which he uttered his appeal to the 
sheriff's party to stop, were unheard by them ; had they been 
heard, they would have been unheeded. Perhaps a moment of 
stupefaction succeeded ; for his next observation showed him 
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-some of the armed men entering the house while others sur- 
rounded it. Then came screams upon his ear, wild, terrible 
screams, and he was again standing upright. The servant, 
Nancy, ran out of the open hall-door like a mad creature, con- 
tinuing one of the cries he had heard, and clapping her hands, 
and pointing to the window of the house, as she obviously 
addressed some appeal to the mounted group on the lawn. 
Daniel thought her hands motioned towards the window of 
his father's bed-room — and what did he dread then? 

The dread was expressed in words which came measured 
from his lips, as he slowly raised his clenched hand over his 
head : " Eternal God above me ! I have killed my father !" 
Freezing at one instant, burning at the next, he ran down the 
eminence, through the stems of the trees which bounded the 
lawn, and then from clump to clump of younger trees which 
studded it, still, strange to say, fearing observation, though 
his £rst impulse had b^en to appear on the scene, until at last 
he flung himself into the shade of a clump, within a few 
yards of the hall- door, unnoticed amid the general confusion. 
Here, panting and shafeing, a choking in his throat as if it 
were stuffed with hard lumps, and his tongue often thrust 
out between his lips to relieve their parched hotness, he lay, 
almost incapable of further thought or feeling. "Is he 
dead?" was the question he had come to shriek forth amid 
them all ; but even that had now escaped his memory. 

In a short time, however, loud voices within the house 
aroused his attention ; he could distinguish those of his 
brother Marks and Torney Doolly, in violent altercation. 
Then his mother spoke in the low, shivering, heart-cutting 
tones of female submission under a great sorrow, mixed with 
the dignified self-assertion of a lady. A paused ensued ; 
once broken by screams from Nancy of a more terrific kind 
than those she had before uttered, and it seemed suppressed 
l)y Mrs. D'Arcy's remonstrance ; and presently succeeded a 
strange noise of stamping feet through the house ; and then 
in Hugh D'Arcy's bed-room, a struggling and talking of many 
persons, and a scraping occasionally, of something heavy 
along the boards. " They are dragging him out to me in his 
coffin !" thought Daniel. The same noises came down the 
stairs and into the hall ; Daniel fixed his straining eyes on 
the hall-door. First Nancy rushed out; Marks followed, 
l>earing his paralyzed father in a chair ; Mrs. D'Arcy, leaa*- 
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log on Mr. Donovan, who also supported bis daughter Hd^ 
trod close behind. DaaieFs whole soul was now momentarily 
occupied in endeavouring to comprehend this unexpectea 
vision of his father. 

With the zealous and desperate exertion of his wliole 
strength, Marks tottered under the weight of the crippled 
old man, and laid him down just outside the door, it would 
seem from inability to proceed. As he did so, '^ A momeot 
here, good Attorney DooUy", he said. 

" Only one moment, Sir", pleaded Mrs, D'Arcy, " to wet 
his lips, and rest my son, and we shall soon be on the road 
with him" ; and while she spoke, the miserable lady, siip* 
pressing every tear that gathered to burst forth, and com- 
pelling her fine features into the calm of a breaking heart, 
stepped slowly to her insensible husband, wiped the damp 
from his forehead with her handkerchief, stooped and kissed 
it, and then knelt to drop some cordial out of a vial upon bis 
poor smiling lips. 

" And when we shall be quite out of view, attorney", she 
continued, '^ and when the new owner of the house comes to 
claim the key of the door you are now putting up so carefully, 
tell him. Sir, that his mother knelt down in every room of luB 
old home, and almost on the threshold, wishing and trying 
to curse him, but could not ; but that, instead, after all he 
had done, they were bless — ^blessings that came". Mrs. 
D'Arcy's endeavours were no longer able to suppress the out- 
break of her heart, and she interrupted herself in agonies. 

Had the case not been so, she would have otherwise expe- 
rienced an interruption. At the moment, Daniel came like * 
wild beast from his lair straight upon Attorney Doolly, and 
crying, " Give me that^ man I" twisted the key of the hall-door 
out of the hand of his careful friend. " What 's all this ?** he 
continued, unlocking and throwing the door open — " who 
dared to do this ? — and what 's the matter, father dear, with 
you ? and, if it 's so sick you are, why don't you keep to the 
bed ?" In the course of uttering these words, he caught Q^ 
by its arms the easy chair in which Hugh D'Arcy sat, and, as 
if he but dandled a child, ran into the house with the pious 
load under which his elder brother had stumbled. The aston- 
ished spectators were greatly startled, after the father and son 
had disappeared in the hall, to hear the old man exdaiav 
'^ Dan ! is it yourself, Dan, my boy ?" and still more so widi 
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Daniel's answer, preceded hj a laugh : ^' Ah ! aha, father 1 1 We 
eared you, have I ? but I '11 cure you better ; first lie down ia 
your bed, up-stairs : come, father 1" 

In an incredibly short time, considering the laborious task 
he had to perform, Daniel came out again : '^ That 's done", 
lie now said, '' and well done ! he and I are friends, at any 
rate : he made me kneel down, in spite of me, and put his 
hand on my head, and gave me his blessing. Where 's my 
mother ? where 's Madam D'Arcy ? Come into your house^ 
mother, and look after my father" ; he took her hand* 
** Where 's Marks ? come in you too, Marks" ; he took his 
brother's hand also. " Speed down to the kitchen, to your 
work, Nancy, you poor fool ; and come in, Mr. Donovan, and 
Miss Donovan ; sure, it 's glad in the heart my people will be 
to see ye, and to make much o' ye ; stop — I don't tfiink Dora 
is here ? and stop again what luck is driving to us now ?" 

The carriage, which Daniel had seen at a distance speeding 
down the rough by*road, as he stood on the eminence, to one 
side of the lawn, entered the avenue gate, guarded by two 
mounted troopers, and rapidly approached the house. To the 
ast^Hiishment of some, and the consternation of others of the 
lookers on, Dinnis Haggerty, and his old friend Hicks, the 
bailiff, occupied seats upon its outside, the one with the 
driver, the other with the footman : and, at a nearer view, they 
i^peared well bound with cords. Ere the vehicle stopped, a 
head was stretched out through one of the windows, and while 
Daniel answered one of his own last questions by exclaiming, 
'* But here she is, by the sky and all the stars in it I" Mr» 
Donovan and Helen ran to embrace Dora. 

'^ Dan too ! Dan too I" cried Dora, '^ I want him too ! O 
Dan diear i" as he advanced, alone, quite confounded ; '' we 
have both been terribly imposed on ! and here are the twa 
perscms", as Jinny Haggerty was handed out of the carriage by 
a servant, " to tell you so ;— she", pointing to Jinny, ** and 
Ike", pointing up to Dinny, '^ fdr they have both been made ta 
satisfy me already". 

^^ Yes, we contrived that", said Mr. Mossop, '' after arrest- 
ing Master Haggerty on a charge of abduction, supported by 
his ancient ally there — first secured and well terrified ; and 
Miss Haggertyi upon a suspicion of irregular and disorderly 
conduct in her mistress's house, as well as various petty 
larcenies. Some one lay hands on that man I" suddenly ex* 
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•claimed the speaker, pointing to Attorney DooUy, who ^as 
quietly withdrawing from the scene. 

Daniel would not have asked a more agreeable commissioQ. 
In an instant, he closed upon Doolly. The man turned at 
bay, and was drawing out a pistol. " Come !*' cried Daniel, 
and struck him with his clenched hand to the ground ; " put 
^ords of all sorts round him too, and plenty of them", he re- 
sumed, as some of Doolly 's own party came to ht^p him ; " for 
he *s the maker and manager of all this, whatever it is, or 
however it turns out". 

Mr. Doolly called upon Mr. Mossop to acount for the vio- 
lence offered to him. 

" We must detain you as an accomplice, before the fact, in 
the forcible abduction of this young lady", answered the 
magistrate. 

" Upon whose evidence ?" demanded the accused. 

*' First, upon that of the common accomplice of Haggerty 
and yourself, and the common informer against both. Hicks, 
the discovering loyalist. Open the carriage", con|;inued Mr. 
Mossop, addressing his servant. When his orders were 
obeyed, he walked to its side, saying, " Here is my second 
witness", and assisted Mrs. Doolly to descend. 

"Eemember you are not to speak", whispered Mr. Mos- 
sop to the poor woman. 

" I '11 never open my lips to Micky Doolly while the breath 
to speak the words is in the body o' me", she answered, 
steadily and determinedly ; " it 's all over between us, Sir : 
he took me, and called me his wife, for my money : I took 
him, out o* the foolish pride o' my heart, thinking to be a 
lady : there was never a spark o* thrue likin' between us — no, 
not as much as would light a poor 'man's pipe of a could 
mornin* ; an' we 're both punished as we desarve, an' that *s 
the lenth and breadth of id; thank God, for ever, an' aminl" 

" Mr. Doolly", resumed the magistrate, coming close to the 
attorney, " when next you depend for secrecy upon the little 
fiide door in your office, pray do not forget that, for reasons of 
her own, your wife may have got a second key to it beforehand". 

Doolly remembered the noises he had heard in the office, 
and from the last of which, against his strong suspicion, 
Daniel's coming to the parlour window had diverted hinu 
He cursed his own mistake in his soul, and his hopes were 
^ving way ; but he ralUed. 
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<< This can never be believed, Mr. Mossop : a wife giving 
evidence against her husband — against his life, perhaps* 
Besides, Sir, a wife's evidence is inadmissible under any 
circumstances against her legal protector". 

" I grant you the last objection", said Mossop. 

*' Well, and what then ?*' sneered the attorney. 

" Nothing, Sir, only that we have found out this morning, 
that you are not her legal husband at all. Mrs. Judith 
Bafferty, for that is the good woman's true name, has never 
regularly conformed to the established religion; and you 
know that well ; at all events, we can prove it. Well, Sir, 
such being the case, the mock-ceremony between you and her 
is annulled by the nineteenth of George the Second, chapter 
the eleventh, clause the thirteenth — I like to give a man 
learned in the law my authority at full length ; — annulled, 
Sir, even though you had been married by a Protestant 
clergyman. But again, we can prove that Judith Rafierty, as 
constant to her old faith as she has been to you, master attor- 
ney, notwithstanding your arrangements before 'the little 
archdeacon' ", — ^Dooley winced, — '* refused to permit a heretic 
minister to bless her nuptial vow, and before she would 
transfer her long stocking-full of old guineas into your custody, 
was wedded to you by a concealed priest in Dublin — although 
you told us it happened by the hands of a different kind of 
clergyman there, under special license: and so. Sir, you are 
no more her legal husband than. I am; and so. Sir, over 
again, she is a competent witness against you for this abduc- 
tion — if, indeed, we shall use her testimony, which I hope it 
will not be found indispensable to compel her to give". 

" Well, Mr. Mossop, we are nothing to each other, with all 
my heart, and thus is poor Judy disposed of at all events, and 
I wish to hear no more of her". 

*' Softly, attorney : if you have no right to her, you have na 
right to her money, and, as Judy will have to refit her shop, 
she may want it herself : so, till you enable us to pay it back 
to her, we must needs look close after you, and request you to 
hear a little more of her". 

** She shall never touch a penny of it, unless by legal pro- 
cess", answered Doolly, losing temper, " and I think I may 
Imow how to play at that game with her or with you either''* 
" Try, then, Sir. Do you remember aught of a statute which 
says that none but Protestants shall be solicitors or attorneys i^ 
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**I remember all of it. But you do not go upon a ease of 
want of regular conforming on my part ? It was open — in the 
town church". 

" As open as the day. Another question, howerer : what 
says the seventh of this reign ?* Doolly started, bit hi^ Bp, 
and was silent. 

** You forget. 1 11 tell you. It says, that ^barristers and 
solicitors, marrying Papists, are deemed Papists, and made 
liable to all penalties as such'. And now. Mister Doolly— 
plain Mister Doolly — there are a few statutes more than yoti 
quoted for your young friend, before day-break this morning. 
And now, listen — scoundrel I According to the letter of the 
law you would inflict, shall you be dealt with ! and according 
to it you — yoUj ^deemecP Papist, are no longer a member (^ 
the profession you have disgraced. — And no longer entitled to 
receive more than thirty pounds profit out of the great farm 
—the almost estate — you hold — nay — to receive a penny out 
of it — nay to hold it, from the moment that a good Protestant 
can be foimd to inform of your * rate of profit* — and so, be§^ 
gar — ^beggar as mean and as branded as the morning 3roii 
were chased by the dogs out of the house we now stand before 
—and which you came here to-day to destroy — low, baffled 
beggar, gainsay my law if you can. — The game you challenged 
me to play with you is over. — Take him into the town*. 

During the conversation between the magistrate and the 
ex-attomey, Dora, Daniel, Marks, and the two Haggertys had 
been discoursing aside, Mrs. Judith Rafferty being occasionally 
appealed to. While Doolly was taken in charge, Dora led 
Dan to his brother and mother, and happy was his heart as 
he returned their embraces. 

" But I can never forgive myself, dearest Marks", he said, 

" I won't let you, Dan, my boy", replied Marks, " until yott 
say something for me to Helen, in return for what I said to 
Dora for you when she was so vexed with you last night*. 
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NOTES 10 "THE DEJJOCNCED". 



— Is the introduction, I liave noticed the time at wtuch thew ' 
re writtea, and tlie object contemplated by eubnutcing tbem to 
tbe public. 

So (at as the general spirit of the day inSnenced m; nutire town, I 
w then not in the rear rank uf those prtuBing forward might And 
main to deiiioiiili, qf scnie, no matter vhicli, the clieTaut de ftite that 
had bristled against lu Catholics for so maay ages, excluding us front 
tiw priTllegea those within the barrier monopolised. Ver; nAturall/, 
I now think, these did their utmost to exclude us. I ueTer kncv anjr 
Twdy inclined, by Bcalteriogthe contents of his purse, to make every one 
M rich as himself I or willingly bringing himself down to the teiel of 
BWdiocrity by. uloplan faghioa, sbaring hii gold with all within hit 
raoh, until each could jingle as maoy goiereigna ag be could. 

It wa« needs niust tliat 1 should be one of the aestulting force when 
H« DtnouHced waa wriitcti, and abet in every possible way the pro- 
BCtt of the assaulters. No CathoUc could, under any pretext, skulk 
OOm pnihins on with the main budy, if he did not wiuh to be regarded 
tj hi* neighbours aa a recreant to his creed. There were few, if mf, 
tkalken. 

Being in a gofsiplng humour, I am induced to notice hare the part 
~ ' o by the Catholics of Kilkenny on one particular a(K»sion as lend* 



towards the close of the year 182S, a provincial meeting of tho 
CBtfaolics of LelDster, convened by public reqnisitJon, wa« held in Kil< 
tenny, chosen as the most centr^ paiot at which to congregate. It 
ina wund DO easy matter to obtain a place ofassemblage of sufBciant ex- 
tant, and as wBsrery frequently the caseelsewhere, the principal Bomoa 
Catbotic church was fixed on. We did not regard such appropriatiou 
M adevecraiioni on the contrary, we considered our cause ideatiSed 
vitb our creed, and no place nioie At than our bouae of worship to 
Hiwtily our procet^dings and give them a eemi- religious tone and 



ifltt iwelre o'clock of a Sunday night. Ilia sacrament waa removed 
beta the tabidmacle, and the workmen to be employi-d, with the com- 
inlitee of arrangement, knell, with bared heada and bowed down bodiea, 
while the clergyman bore it away. As soon as the sacristy door waa 
4)b)sed between the sacred host and the adorers, the tradesmen fell to 
work "hammer and tongs", aa tradesmen say, and when, at noon on 
Monday, the LelDBter provuicials thronged into the building, they found 
■11 the necessary accommodation completed. 

From the platform before the altar lo the pulpit, which stood mid- 
WKy in the church, an elevateil dais had been raised ; on the cantre ot ■ 
(fall waa a chair— a very curious old cliair it was, by the way, in u 
kiyoDd oae hundred years as the preiudeotlal scat ol the venera' 
* Chatitable Society" of the city. Around the chair, Ailing tho di 
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«tood persons of note, and those who were to take pert in the proceed- 
ings, while O'Connell, the inyoker, the controller, the ruling genius of 
the assembly mounted into the pnlittt, and looked round him proudly, 
and smiling blandly — and no one could smile more tiandly than (yCta^ 
nell. Here in the pulpit he could have " no rival near the throne*', 
eren his compatriot, Kichard Shell, his contrast as to bodilj pioportioD, 
e«rtainlj not his inferior otherwise, could not squeeze in, ^e leadcar*! 
portly fhune literally filling the enclosure in which he stood. 

The extensive dais, being occupied by the more prominent persons of 
the day, the remaining space of the nave, the galleries sweeping all round 
the edifice, with other galleries, rising tier above tier in the distance^ 
and capable of receiving a large number of people, were packed as dose 
MB human bodies could stand in contact 

If it be conceded, that the sacrcni building was fitly appropriated, there 
•ould be no doubt that the adaptation to the purpose was complete, 
and the effect scenic and impressive. 

The meeting was held imder government supervision. Parading 
backward and forward in the space without the church and beneath the 
old ivy covered town wall, a troop of lancers, appointed cap-a-pie for 
action, their lances advanced, and pennants fluttering, kept watch. 

The secretary, on opening the proceedings, — a wag, and a clever wag 
too, the secretary was — announced to his hearers, that the lancers weit 
on duty as a gpiard of honour, and that the assemblage ought to be 
thankful, not displeased, that they should in fact regsjrd the high, all 
liut regal distinction bestowed on them with becoming appreciation. 

Leaving the secretary's interpretation of the military superinten- 
dence to have its effect of infusing a spirit of good humour through the 
mass of the meeting, it was understood by the occupiers of the dais, 
that the lancers patrolled without, more as a preventive than a threat- 
ening force, and for this reason. 

The hereditary opposers of Catholic progress — those acclimated to 
the effulgence of the constitutional sunshine, and who, while basking 
pleasantly therein, were begrudging that a gleam should fall on '* the 
Denounced" — to use the title of the Tale, had banded themselves toge- 
ther, and had taken the name of " Brunswickers", indicative of the 
assumed identity of opinion between themselves and the reigning family* 

For a year or so, antecedent to the ** provincial meeting** I am 
noticing, the " Brunswickers'* had assembled in every town throughout 
the country, east, west, north, and south, and their meetings were duly 
promulgated in the newspapers. By reference to these it will be seen, 
that there was no mealy-mouthedness or ambiguity as to their purpose: 
they spoke out like men in earnest, meaning to fulfil their engagements. 
They abjured tne government not to abate the chevaux de fiise that 
guarded their privileges, by one rusty spike, to leave no unguarded 
point open to assault or intrigue. They enunciated that Catholic pre- 
sumption should be repelled even by force of arms, and they proclaimed 
their own readiness, their anxiety even, to stand forward as their pre- 
decessors had done in the good old times, and repel the advancing foe 
with bayonet, sword, and bullet. 

In the course of his address during the first day of meeting, spoken, 
^m his rostrum the pulpit, O'Connell scoffed at the '* Brunswickers**: 
* » described them as " Orangemen, their old coats broahed up, and 
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3d right Iuind,^^H 
ioned. ' ^^^ 



gHTniHied with » new button". He protruded his deachcd ri„ . 
fbnrard, Rt arm's length, over tlie bead« of those he questioned. 

" Do yon fear them ?" be asked. 

He pauaed <rbea he had pot the interrogatory, hig arm still extended, 
W he avraited an aoswec. He was replied to— not by shouting and 
icIaiiiouT — but clenched right hands were raised above every head. Tba 
-effect of the speaker's iLgniS::ant uotton, producing a Himuluneatis imi- 
tation, and thaloudeiiually eiraiiltadeoua "No!" at first uttered by one 
Ttnce, and inatantancrouBly reiterated by all whose clenched hands wers 
Imlined, told that there wiia less of profcaaion, but more of detertnina- 
tun than we Irish ore noted for. 

I thought then, and I still think, that had the antagoniatlc parl^ea 
met in conflict, as the lowering atmosphere and the temper of the timet 
seemed to threaten, it would have been an ocrimoaiouK and pitiabia 
«ncoanter. The apparent probability wna evaporated, the lowering 
thunderatorm was dispersed, hy the stern unyielding philosophy of one 
great wan. 

It was understood, as I have hinted, by the directors of ourprovincia 
meeting, that the military array without, was aa much to prevent 
IiDBtJle collision as for any othtr purpotie. 

The denunciation a of " the Brunswiclters" had produced one remark- 
•Ue result. Tlie meeting hod been summoned as a Catholic meetiogof 
tbe province of Leinster, but those who answered the call were not 
«xclUEireIy Catholics. Many not professing the Roman Catholic creed 
attended. The assembly was adjoumeil From day to day for three 
Jays. On the Grst day the chair waa occupied, not 1^ a Catholic, but 
by a, Protestant — by Colonel Batter, then member for the county, and 
the actual head of the Mountgarret Butlera ; on the second day, a 
Catholic filled the same position ; on the third day, a Protestant again 

{resided ; and at the banquet the evening of the third day, a real " old 
rlsh gentleman", Bir John Power of Eilfane, a Froteatant, wbj the 
fihainniin; and on the duis side by side with those of the creed directly 
interested, men of station and influence stood, identifying Ihemselrei 
fuIW with the proceedings ; and they so stood there as public repudiaton 
ifBie extremity of opposition proclaimed by the " BnmsiviokerB". 

During the prolonged meeting of three days the speeches delivared 
vrera fur the most part of the first order of eloquence. There were 
uncouth speeches, too, more remarkable for hitting the imil ou tha 
Itesd than for graceful diclion. A Protestant gentleman of the county 
Wexford was remarkable for enforcing his pith and marrow, or seasoiv- 
ing it, one might say, with astounding oaths; and the Secretary, on 
one occasion, pathetically told his bearers " that it was a misfortime 
the colour of Iheir skin was white not black. If they had liajl tbegood 
luck", he saiil, " to have been Negroes, they would have been emanci- 
pated years before". 

O'Cunnell spoke from his pulpit each day — " Invigorated", as ho 
anoounci'd in bis bland souorous Toic3, " fur an opening campaign 
against all comers, Brunswickers included", by a sojourn in the breeKei 
at his native njouiitains of Iveragh, — "Iveragh" enunciated 
native of another but the county Kerry could pronounce it. 

The puUhhed Jet of Shell's eye illuminated his bloodless cheeki)! 
liis treble voice, in such contrast with the round lull cader"-' 
23 
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0*Connel], pierced every ear, while his electric ideas, dazzling in their 
brilliancy, kept his hearers in constant excitement and enthusiasm. 

Thomas Wyse, afterwards ambassador to Greece, an accomplished 
gentleman and a scholar, was a speaker. 

" General Cloney" — ^his title ot ** General** derived from the circum- 
stance that he had held high command over the rebel force at tht 
battle of Ross in 1798 — spoke also. He had learned by experience that 
any amount of uncalculating personal encounter with England would 
be not only ineffectual but damaging ; and this exx>erience of his he 
brought forward strongly. His speech was homely and unadorned; 
but close, shrewd, argumentative, and effective, as the hammer on the 
anvil shapes metal to an useful purpose. 

In fact all the public celebrities of the day, that is, on our side of the 
question, stood forward at our provincial meeting. The speech of aU 
others— taking even those of Shiel and 0*Connell into measurement— 
the most finished, the most convincing, was delivered towaids the clo8& 
of the third day, by Mr. Thomas Boyce, of Bannow, in the county of 
Wexford. Mr. Boyce had not hitherto, nor subsequently, so far as I 
could learn, been a meddler in public matters. Up to his presence at 
our meeting he had been of secluded habits ; his scholarly pursuits bdog 
his chief pleasures. He brought with him to this his debut^ his dassia 
lore and his christianized philosophy, and in the application of his 
mental store, his survey of what he termed '* the via regid" of legislatioii,^ 
was quiet, conrincing, and humanizing. 

Although I have extended this note beyond due bounds, I have not 
attempted more than a very slight sketch ; noting only the circum* 
stances that more distinctly impressed themselves on my mind at th» 
time. 

My reason for Introducing the note at all is this : I had reason to 
think then, and I still think, that inasmuch as early in the year 1829, 
unanticipated by the Catholics, the fardel that had pressed down thdr 
shoulders for centuries, was lifted from them by a strong hand ; onr 
meeting, characterized as it was by intellect, by resoluteness of purpose, 
and by unity of action, tended not a little to influence the two power* 
ful statesmen of the day — Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
ton—to propound the destruction of the barrier of exclusion, and the 
admission of Roman Catholics to the disputed privileges once guarded 
by the unsightly entrenchment. 

Looking back to the period, my impression is, that there was ap- 
parent on the political horizon a gathering cloud, forewarning the 
approach of a storm — foreboding the pro^abiUty that the Catholics and 
the opposing Brunswickers might come into collision ; and that of 
necessity the government siding with the party professing attachment 
to the constitution as it exist^ as their mptire of antipathy, should 
be involved in the acrimonious encounter. 

The head of the Duke of Wellington, styled " The Iron Duke**, 
because of his indomitable resoluteness of purpose on all occasions, 
was already encircled by the crown awarded to the never beaten 
conqueror — the conqueror of the conqueror. He surmounted this 
"With the civic garland of peace, placing it also on his brow, shed- 
ding additional lustre thereby on the laurel with which the flowers 
mingled. He issued his decree, and his decree was inmiutable. I can. 



imBgiDe the inyincible general speaking to this effect ; — "I hare wit- 
nessed the BbediUng of blood on ntanj a hard fought battle Held, and 
I might to be a competent witaeM. when I ttatify that it is a reTolting 
and H aickeniug sight. I am proposing a meaaure that I know to be an 
evil ; but there are leaser and greater evils frum which to choose. I 
choose the lesser. 1 would not be (he adtocatu of the Roman Catbolica 
U there were not other cousequenees inrolved in the ndvocaey. I choose 
what may be regarded a proDleuiatic injurj to the cooatitution, rathar 
than be a partj to a rerolting, embittered, and unnatural ciril wai". 

I know I bsre not given the words of the " Iron Duke". They are 
not at mj hand ; but I have given tbe aubstaoce of them, and hononz- 

I the pacific conqueror ol tlie couqaeror, I close my nobe, ^^^^^ 

NOTES TO THE LAST BAKON OF CRANA. ^^| 
CHAPTER Vin. ^^^B 



Uy brother appears to have been guided in his coDception of the 
tXHRoe, the probable character of the officer, and the powers of the 
** Mayor ot Bull-riog", by the account furnished by Dr. Ledwich in bia 
Atttiquitia of Ireland. When the tale was written, there vaa, I be- 
lieve, Qo better authority to consult. 

Since then a society baa been organised ben in Kilkenny, "Tha 
ffilkenny and Soutb-£ast of Ireland Archaeological Society", which, 
fiom small beginnings, baa obt^ned a high fame in the particular 
liranch of study to which it ia devoted. The society vraa originated in 
tbe first instance by two, at the time, very young men, enthusioata 
in the pursuit of ar.tiquoriaa lore, and at thia day its importance is 
acknowledged and fraternized with by every existing similar association. 
The traDsactiona of " the Kilkenny and South- East of Ireland Archaeo- 
logical Society", pubhshod periodically, are made up of valnable and 
intareating papera — acceptable aa well to the imaginative a« to the 
rtudiouB reader. 

CoDSulting an essay appearing in the second volume of the tranHC' 
tions for lHo3, 1 find particular notice taken of the office and duties 
«f " tbe Lord of the Bull-ring" and " the Mayor of Bull-ring". The 
paper was contributed by one of the two original fonnders of the 
aocietry, Mr. Friui, and gives authoritative data on which to found a truo 
GBdmate of " the Mayor of Bull-ring", hia authority, hia immunities, 
and hia privilegea. 

So long aa the oivio gDvemors of the Norman settlement at Kilkenny 
were the deputies of the great feudal chief who ruled the colony, the 
Bull-ring legislator waa styled " the lord of Bull-ring" ; but when, in 
ICBO, Jamea conferred a royal charter on the citizens, and that the 
cbibf magistrate, formerly styled the sovereign, took tbe higher rank 
of Mayor, then " the Lord of Buli-ring", to keep pace with the bead o£ 
the corporate body, toiik also the title of "Mayor". He was thence- 
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fbrth *' the Mayor of Bull-rin^f , and on all occasions of fetes and 
fiestivities and public display, appeared clothed in his *^ robe*' of office. 

Antecedent to the granting of the royal charter, there was a select 
. number of the corporate body bearing the high-sounding title of '^tiie 
Grand Council of Bull-ring'*, and ^ the Lord of Bull-ring'* was the 
officer of ''the Grand Council of Bull-ring**. The existence of "tiie 
Grand Council" and of their offik^er, " the Lord**, was anterior to the 
date of the tale, Th§ Last Baron of Crana. What time '' the LoicT 
stepped up and became "Mayor**, is more germain to the story. 

The " Mayor of Bull-ring** need not be, as stated by Ledwich. t 
bachelor, nor had he, as that writer states, special sheriffii to enforc^nii 
authority ; but the coq>orate sheriffs were his aiders and abettors, and it 
is presumed, used their powers in his behalf. Distinct from his absolute 
rule oTcr the sayage pastime of the day, the ** Mayor of Bull-ring** vai 
ciric high constable, and as such, his powers, particularly during the 
hours of darkness, were rery great and rery arbitrary. The office of 
" High Constable*' was continued here in Kilkenny, until the displace- 
ment of the old regime, by what is called " the Reformed Corporataoofi 
and inasmuch as the " High Constable" undertook the superyision i 
the city alter the sun went down, the last who held titie post wai 
pleasantly named by those he had an eye on *' the Prince of Darknett*, 
one of the titles of a certain great perscxiage who shall be nameless. 

The *' Mayor of Bull-ring*', in his capacity of High Constable, had 
the command of the ** forces of the town*', and he was *< the trainer of 
the youth in warlike exercises**. There was rather an unpleasant du^ 
attached to his office, li could hare been made, and the strong pre- 
sumption is, that it was made in reality one of his most profitable 
functions. He was the special castigator of incontinence, whetilier 
the sinner was married or single. It does not require as great a stretch 
of the imagination as story tellers are priyileged to exercise, to suppose 
that his worship of the Bull-ring may have often imputed a disregard 
to the yirtue of chastity, on slight grounds, or have been charitable 
towards human frailty in proportion to the fee, or have been austere as 
a Pharisee when there was no douceur. 

During the presidency of *' the Mayor oTBull-ring** in Kilkenny, the 
•great fair of Corpus Christi continued from day to day for three days. 
When the night fell, it was part of the mayor of Bull-ring's duty to per- 
ambulate the town, and deal summarily with all he chose to lay hiuids 
on; and on all occasions when fairs were held, he was the controller of 
the night, whUe the worshipful the actual Mayor of the town, slept 
soundly — his repose undisturbed by nocturnal cares of offibe. 

Besides watering during the fair nignts, '< The Mayor of Bun-iinff 
was not to be found napping on other special occasions ; he was to be on the 
alert, by night stiU, during the Christmas holidays, and, it may be pre- 
sumed, he either caroused with the carousers, or snapped up brawfen, 
as he happened to be in the humour. He was, in met, the YeritaUo 
'* Lord of misrule** during those nights of license* 

On all occasions when ** the Mayor of Bull-ring** exercised his nightly 
I>owers, he was waited on by the *'' Young men of the Merchants' Guild!'^ 
who were liable to be fined heayily for non-attendance or disobedience 
of orders ; and he had torch-bearers and link-bearers to light himidf 
and his merry men on their way, while patrolling in the darkness. A 
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goodly compsny, I am pririleged to Hiittme, were " tha Maj-or o( BnU- 
ting" Bud bit " Youncr men of the Merchaati' Gaild", while tbej pr^l 
served the peace or dUtorbed it jiut ii! they pleased. 

It will be easily understood, what an effluent well of exaction babbled 
up, for behoof of " the Mayor of Bull-rin;", if hig means of levying be 
examined. The aalary allowed him by the municipal corporation vras 
£S 13s. 4d. per annum ; but, in addition, be liad certain peiciuisitei. 
From erery ne>rly married couple he wae entitled to a fee, and one 
«an easily c«nclude that, in proportion to the aroouat of the donation, 
Uie DBw meoage took atatus. "The Mayor of Bull-ring" was entitled 
to appropriate the fines levied bybioiself daring hia nocturnal niU, 
vithout rendering an account why or wherefore to any one. He comd 
levy fines, to use tha words of the corporate statute, in all case* when 
"Bloodshed, battery, and hue-and-cry", came under his prowling 
butt of prey kind of judgment; he being Bole judge andjury as to 
■what " bloodshed, battery, and hue-and-cry" meant. 

The only deduction recorited in the municipal records of our ancient 
Silkonny Carporatian, &om "the Mayor of Bull-ring's" salary of 
jEG 13s. 4d,, and his other fruitfal aources of income, was made fourteen 
jeara sabsequfnt to the granting of the royal charter, when he was 
■addled with the expense and reiponsibLlity of " keeping the dty drumg 
in repair". 

Szom the authentic record bete gjven of " the Mayor of Buli-ring's" 
powers and privileges, and of his neatly autocratic absoluteaess io their 
' aaendse, it may be fairly inferred that &om his position, "the Mayor 
.«f Bull-ring", for the time being, was likely to be swayed and puffed up 
bfthe couBciooanesBof his Irreipansihility, atidunlees he were a man <^ 
&nrtan sererityof disctpline, he would be inclined te abuse his »waj. 
Illis tendency is unfortunately in human nature. 

It does not follow, that because " the Mayor of BuU-ring" was, by 
Tjitaeof hia offl.i.'e,acen«>rof morals on many occasions, that, therefore, 
Iw wag impeccable. It is reciinled in our old corporation archirea, 
Hut B " Mayor ol Bull-ring" was once died before the " Court of 
ODmdence", presided over by the bishop of the diocese, as a publjo 
■oner; but like leal men, as they were, the corporators vuC«d thnr 
clrle nnds for the defence of their tiansgresuug otildal. 

ElasUy, it will be admitleil, that a "Mayor of Bull-ring" of the olden 
time Miltd the story teller's purpose mac«eUou«ly well. 

HoTB. — In the preceding note, aliuaion is made to the "CityDrumB". 
ftf» mandate of our corporate body of Kilkenny, in 1631, "the Mayor 
-at Boll-ring" was ordered to keep them in repair. 

On what occasions our " City Drums' lattleil, it does not distinctly 
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-tcanHtet". Probably, when " the English of the city", and the Irish 
bring with the Eugllsh who could make themaelvtis intelligible in the 
English tongue, assembled on feait ilays " to shoot at the buttj", " the 
<^ty Drums" were banged to call them together, and remind them that 
-ft penalty was incurred by absence. Or when the mayor in his robea of 
office, attended by " the Mayor of Bull-ring" in liis robes of office also, 
«nd by his other civic attaaditnts, appeared in public, " the City Drums'* 
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may have kicked up a snrpaBsiDg rov. On these, and such fike 
oocaskms, we are at liberty to surmise that the ** city drums" stunned 
the ears of the citizens two hundred years aga 

It does not appear by our astute corporate records, that any ma^ 
accompaniment was deemed necessary to impart a sentiment to the 
roll of the drums. It does not appear that either the ear-pierciog fifer 
the bag-pipe, or the fiddle, guided the bang of the drumstick to give it 
meaning, so that one is led to think that the perfi^tion of art in cor 
city drummer of the old times, lay In his ability to create the greatest 
possible noise his pendant instrument could send f<»th, without method 
or modification. 

I cannot say at what period the " city drums** were put in ab^snce, 
and became obsolete as an appendage to dyic rule. I remember the 
latest remnant of our " city drums** very -vividly. Old " Daddy Clayton** 
was our last city drummer: he has been dead nearly, if not altogether, 
fifty years, and since his demise no city drum has been beaten. 

Baddy Clayton's appearance in the character of city drummer was of 
rare occurrence : he suspended his battered engine from bis neck wbeo 
members of parliament were to be chaired, and then only. What be- 
came of him in the interval between one chairing and another, I annot 
able to say — ^probably he may have become torpid— indeed on thetioe^ 
occasions of his appearance that I recollect, when chairings tookplsoe, 
he seemed as if he had just been restored to animation for the speoil 
purpose of marshalling the ceremony. 

The "chairing** of members of Parliament has fallen into desuetnds. 
When I was a boy, the chairing was the mob evidence of aj^noval in 
favour of the chosen man; and it was the popular cred^ice that no one, 
however qualified otherwise, could claim a seat amongst the represen- 
tatives of the country, if he had not passed the chairing ordeal, as the 
ceremony might be called; the chairing was considered as the finai 
test of fitness to be a legislator— the crucible of refinement, as it were. 

Were I a boy once more, I would urge the electors to decide that 
the chairing should be a sine qua non. It was to us, the urchin con- 
stituency, the only portion of the important business we could tai« 
part in, and pity it is that the youngsters of the present day should be 
debarred, by the abolition of the time-honoured usage, from screaming 
out their approval of the selection made by their seniors. 

As members of parliament now-a-days walk away without eeremoDy 
as soon as they have given expression to the gratitude they feel, or 
which they assume to feel, availing themselves of the opportunity to 
qualify and reconstruct the promises they had unconditionally niade 
when ofiering themselves to the electors, and as the confiroatory 
chairing is set aside, not, I fear, to come into vogue again, I will f^ve 
here my recollection of what a chairing was when I was a youi^er. 

An arm chair, effectually ^sguised from the recognition of its mv^ 
intimate previous occupant, Ky its silken drapery, was provided ISsr the 
occasion. Over the every day useful piece of furniture a silken cancq^y 
was raised ; above and below, and all round, streamers of ribbons were 
affixed, to flutter gaudily in the breeze ; the chair, in its borrowed 
plumes, was affixed to long poles fancifully decorated, and into this 
chair, immediately from the hustings, stepped the succ^isfnl candidate. 
When he had bowed all round to the vociferous throng awaiting hiOr 
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he was presented with a Barge bouquet, or as it was named " a plentiful 
nosega;". The providing and ttie presentation of tbia " plautifut 
nosegay" was tha apacial province of Daddy CJayton, "Ilie citjr 
dn>mmei". A man, not remarkable for the cleanlineas or fuhionable 
Coa»truclioQ of his attire, stepped forward with a black battle in one 
liand and a glau in the otberi with a, Sonrisbing air of mingled good 
fellowship Bad patronage, and with unwsahed bands, he poured out a 
mBEanre of black-looking liquor representing wine — the native beverage 
iTould not baflt the occastau. This the parliamentary repreientative, 
with a lowly bow and a deferential smile, accepted and drunk off with 
an aifectation of great reliah|; — tliere wag a clatter uf cudgeU banging 
furiously Bgaioat each other, tignifying, " who dare look on with a dis- 
uiproving eye?" — there was ahcuting from men of distended gorge, anil 
there was screaming from women and from young throats. Daddy 
Clayton took his position immediately in front of the choir, a drunken 
fiddler placed himself at the daddy's elbow. The bottle-holder having 
helped bimielf from the bottle-mouth, held it up as a signal. Daddy 
Cl^lon feebly tapped his aged and wrinkled drumhead — the fiddler 
■craped with all liis vigour — but bis music and Daddy Clayton's aecom- 
paniment were lost in the uproar that proclaimed the elevation of the 
popular spectacle of the day to the stalwart shoulders of his carriers. To 
this enviable exaltation he was lifted with such energetic and sudden 
alacrity, that he was all but pitched headlong into the throng of hia 
adherents) and than the burly burly procesaion proceeded on ito way- 
All round onr city the honoured man was home, and at length, after 
four hours of loftiness above the crowd, he was permitted to touch the 
humble pavement again. Then it was neosssary he should graceftilly 
and blandiy, as became him, thanli his, Uterally siieuking, suppOTters, — 
should shake as many by the hand as cbose to press forward for the 
recognition—ami dlBtiuguieh, in particular, not hy words alone, Daddy 
Clayton, " the city drummer". 

During his enviable progress oE four boars' duratiou — whether it 
Buned, or hailed, or snowed — the man of tbe people's choice sat bare- 
Ikeaded, his '' plentiful nosegay" in his left hand, and hia hat in the right 
haod. He should submit to the perils consequent on the capers and 
GODtortioDS of his carriers, not only without murmur or expoitula- 
Uoa, but with obsequious approval. From the moment of starting to 
the set down, he must not cease smiUng from tbe bottom of his heart, 
and tbe see-saw oF his head was unceasing.' He should bow and umper, 
and touch his " plentiful nosegay" with his lips like a man of gallantry, 
when the citizenessea wared their handkerchiefs towards him ftom the 
windows. IIu should bow with a deep sense of honour conferred, when- 
erei a gun, or pistol, or blunderbuss was fired off in hia honour; he 
ghould bow and sinile, with the aincerest blandness of acknowledgment, 
irhen a citizen palroniaingly and warm-heartedly stepped forward from 
his shop door, decanter and glass in hand, to pledge him in a bumper, 
and with smacking of lips, and bows and real smiles, he should swnJlow 
dram after dram as he was borne along. He should stand up and bow, 
whenever the clattering of cudgetii was renewed, and that was fre- 
qnently, always when the house of a real or supposed opponent 
passed, lie should bow very low whenever the bottle holder ol 
chairing approached, and produced his black bottle (or his refreshmi 
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•tin affecting great delight and great obligation for the dmggiag; iBd, 
finally, bj the time the crowd was tired of him, he was generally in the 
tipsy hnmour to reiterate all the promises he had made, and had parlily 
revoked. 

No chairing snch as I hare described, conld in my time be perfect in 
its accompaniments, without the presence of Daddy Clayton, the last of 
•* the city drummers*'. 

CHAPTER ZX. 

My brother has substituted the name of Walsh for that of Grace, and 
the '* Baron of Granagh** for that of Baron of Courtstown. 

The Castle of Courtstown, six miles north-east of Kilkenny, was the 
earliest baronial stronghold of the Graces, built not long after tibe fint 
invasion by the hardy Normans under Strongbow. On every dde it 
was defensive and defiant, as needs must be, when the occupiers shodd 
be prepared at all times, and at all points, to repel the atta6ks d the 
dispossessed Irish, surrounding them on every side. 

At a later period the Graces erected a second castellated dweB&^ 
south-west of Courtstown, on a patch of alluvial verdure, where ft mtf 
almost insulated by the clear waters of the Nore river, that took a 
sinuous course nearly round it. This was the Castle of IndanflR* 
The Castle of Courtstown, with its outward andmward defences, ooveiel 
a large space of ground, but the Castle of Inclimore was even more ex- 
tensive, and although it also was protected by its massive keep and itf 
fiAnking towers, it had more the appearance of the palatial residoiGe d 
a chieftoin, and less the character of the stem fortress, frowning defiance 
to all foes, than its predecessor the Castle of Courtstown. 

In addition to their two baronial castles, the Graces had also a town 
liouse in the neighbouring city of Kilkenny. It stood where the court- 
house now stands, and up to this day, in all legal references, our place 
of judicature is termed ** Grace*s old Castle''. 

Although the Graces derived their title of Barons of Courtstown 
from their fortress of that name near Tullarone, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, they were chiefs over the barony of Cranagh, in extent com- 
mensurate with a German petty sovereignty. " The Graces Country* 
so called, extending from the boundaries of Kilkenny, and going norUL 
north-east, and west, was in area beyond sixty miles — of as fruitful and 
picturesque a country as any under Norman appropriation. The name 
of Grace borne by the latest of this powerful family was a corruption of 
the surname " Le Groes" or ** The Robust" given to Baymond Etz- 
william. Earl Pembroke's son-in-law, the founder of the race, and borne 
by his descendiuits while they garrisoned the stem fortress of Coorts- 
town, and still borne in more secure times, when they had become ** mote 
Irish than the Irish", and dwelt in the more peaceful halls of Inchmore, 

The corrupted name of Grace still prevails in the neighbourhood of 
** The Graces Country" and a direct descendant of" Baymond le Groes"' 
still bears the more modern name of ''Grace". 



NOTES TO THE CONFORMIgTS. 

CBAFTEB TU. 

Abont forty-four years back, a determined rivalry existed between 
t»o worthy citizaug of our town. They had been both of them very 
toccessfol iQ their worldly ptirsuitB ; bod both earned an independence, 
Ud were both looked up to by aepiring men in trade, aa per>on« who9e 
Mamplo WBB to be followed if prosperity like theira wns to be attained. 
tbay hid both of them made Choir wealth by fair direct meaua and 
vith iin impeachable charactera, and were esteemed and Tallied ac- 
cordingly. 

The nature of the rivalry between tho»e two estimalile men regarded 
the status they held; each aaaumed that he was wealtliier than the other, 
md each claimed hui right for this reaaoQ ta occupy a more elevated 
Tuag on fortune's ladder than his rival, and, aa a corollary, the liigheiC 
perched entitled to moat consideration irom observers. 

Certain niisehievous fellows there were cotemponmeous with the con- 
tending parties, who took poina to keep the etmggle fur precedence 
aSra; and on one occoaion it waa suggeated as an eligible means of de- 
ciding the mooted point, that the opponents should start from a given 
jK^t at the head of the town, each taking opposite footways, for the 
choice of which they were to toss a half-penny; that they ahould get 
out at the same moment walking along the street to the other eitremity 
of the city, and that whichever of the two received the greatest num- 
lier oi salutes during hia progreaa, waa to yield the pas to the other 
liheQcefonrai'd. Each of the candidates for " sweet voicei" was to be 
followed at a short distance by a aeeonder, who waa to reckon and jot 
down the salutes as they were tendered. Both of the worthy men re- 
garded this propoaal with toonr, and ihey aet forward accordingly to 
test their respective claims to distmction. Whan the arbiters com-- 
jiBTed notes, however, it waa found that the salutations given, when 
Gcmnted with accuracy, and with impartiahty between nrnn and roan, 
bad resulted in what is called a tye, so that the title to precedence re- 
IBBJDed unfortunately undecided — it was whiapered— that the final tot 
tl salutes had been arranged by the reokonen, as it was considered a pity 
lO lose a source of high amiiaemunt by elevating one above the other.* 
The two worthy and eetimable citizens thua at variance with each 
other, influenced by the apirit of contention for " pride of place", could 
not agree on any supposable subject. They took opposite sides in poU- 
tSct, although it waa known to every one that in reality they held rimilar 
Tiewa; they differed on points of trade; and both being Roman Colho- 
fiu, one was a resolute vetoist because the other was tooth and nml 
against permitting the Crown to meddle In religious affairs. They 
carried their oppoation on one occasion even into the field of Uterature, 
ibe arena in which it ia said that learned dost involves the combatants. 
The htcrary difference aroseas to the true orthography of the compound 
-word " sparrow grass". 

Xou may search the most comprehensive dictionaries of the English 
lan guage, and you will not And therein ony such word aa " 6Pan< »r- 
"" " larrow vrill be had under ii:a proper letter, and gross ul "^ 
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its proper letter also, but a compound formed of the two words, you wiH 
not find. The word " sparrow-grass is, in fkot, specially local of origm 
and specially local of application. 

A certain peckish vegetable is known, whereyer else it is cultivated, 
as asparagus ; in our town the itinerant venders offer it for sale 
as ** sparrow-grass", and many of the purchasers buy it under that 
name. The process of mental deduction, by which asparagus became 
sparrow-grass, is an inquiry too abstruse on the present occasion. It 
is recorded, that the house of entertainment in London, established 
originally as ** The Boulogne Mouth Hotel**, has, by a very free trans- 
lation, become " The Bull and Mouth*'. A fierce bidl, with a gaping 
mouth, on the same signboard with him, replacing the first insignia of a 
harbour with ships safely at anchor therein : by some such mental trans- 
figuration the word asparagus of our city has become sparrow-grass. 

The two worthy men I have been telling of, had been in the habit of 
purchasing their asparagus, under the non-horticultural name of spar- 
row-grass, and neither had any idea of the non-existence of the word in 
the £ctionaries. They did not agree as to the value of the vegetable on 
the dinner table, one was of opinion that no entertainment should be 
without it; the other protesting it was a tasteless, outlandish importa- 
tion, not worth the trouble of pecking at ; finally, the dispute was con- 
centrated to a point, and became a literary contention. They disagreed 
teetotally as to the orthography of the locally combined substitute 
word " sparrow-grass". 

It was insisted on by one of the disputants, that in the spelling of 
sparrow, two K*s should be used, and it was determinatdy pronounced by 
the other, that one K only was necessary, and had he not reason on his 
side? Why waste an K by putting two, when one was sufficient? 

Neither of the learned combatants adduced any other authority than 
his own, to sustain his point blank dogmatism. Assertion and denial 
were hurled from side to side defiantly, their voices rose high, and their 
inflamed eyes flashed in anger. It is characteristic of literary conten- 
tions to heat the blood. Luckily, just at the boiling point, it was sug- 
gested by one, that the decision of the inflammatory dispute should be left 
to a third person, who had been disturbed in the perusal of his news- 
paper by the loud contention going forward, and who had thrown in a 
few woids in a neighbourly way, to allay the tempest blowing from 
Qpntrary points. 

This third person was a man of substance, as were the disputants: he 
was subsequently elevated to the civic chsdr of our city. I can bear 
witness to this fact, as I beheld him myself with his staff of office 
in hand, and his mayor's chain around his neck. To him both parties 
engaged in contest, finally agreed to appeal. He was called on to 
decide whether sparrow should be spelt with two r's or with one, 
and both appellants waited his judgment anxiously. 

The arbiter knit his brows, and cast his eyes downward meditatively. 
After prolonged reflection, he raised his head, turned his look from one 
rival to the other, and addressed them gravely: — 

'< I cannot make up my mind", he said, " but I think that either the 
one way or the other will do well enough". 

I should mention, when closing this true anecdote^ that the literaiy 
dispute was carried on, and the literary judgment given, in the public 
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room of the only literary institute of our city, of which the disputants 
and judge were members. 

CHAPTER ZIY. 

Note. — In one of my brother's used-up old note books I find the fol- 
lowing memorandum : 

<* At the date of my contemplated tale the Conformists, the settled, 
and as it was supposed, well-contriTed purpose was devised to eradicate 
the Koman Catholic religion in Ireland. With this view, laws were 
framed day by day, to counteract the doublings of the denounced, as I 
call them, whatever stratagem for escape they might resort to, at the 
same time that the most impulsive incitements that could urge men on^ 
influenced those of the conquering creed to work out the spirit uid 
letter of those laws, and give every other aid to the same purpose. 
Traditionally and historically it is recorded that the Boman Catholia 
priests, in the teeth of the laws enacted specially against them, came 
stealthily into Ireland, resolved even at the risk of life, to keep alive 
the all but extinguished fire of the faith to which they ministered; 
assuming various disguises — some carried on small dealings, some were 
travelling peddlers, some were wandering musicians, and so forth, so that 
few localities were to be found without its disguised priest. Old Beardy, 
as we called him, who was once the proprietor of a book stand in our 
Tholsel at Kilkenny, was just such a one as a concealed priest might 
be supposed to be— ^ such I will make use of him*'. 

It appears from this memorandum, that the '* old Beardy** of my 
brother's childhood and mine, was his study for a concealed priest. I 
remember ♦* old Bewrdy** well. I remember his long white beard flow- 
ing over his chest. A beard was then a singular appendage, and sup- 
posed to be worn only by Israelites. I remember old Beardy*s well 
brushed loose drapery, altogether unlike the fashion of the day. I 
remember liis low-crowned broad-leafed hat. I recollect his very white 
neckcloth of many folds, and I can bring to mind the elaborately 
artistic knot with which it was tied under the chin. 

My brother and myself seldom returned home from school without 
making our way by old Beardy's book stand. Although for the best of 
reasons, the want of funds, we were seldom purchasers, yet ''old 
Beardy" always welcomed us. **A good day to you, my children", 
was generally his greeting, and it seemed to give him pleasure when we 
tried his patience by turning over the leaves of his tattered books. He 
would, in a mild, gentle voice, point out to us such as he deemed fitting 
for our years, and with the most engaging of smiles, press us to be 
borrowers. We seldom refused his bland &therly offers, and much of 
our early mental gratification my brother and myself owed to our 
friendly " old Beardy**. 

One day, as we proceeded homeward from " the English Academy",, 
the title of Mr. George Charles Buchanan's school, we passed on to old 
Beardy's treasury of knowledge, to return him an odd volume of Pope's 
translation of the Iliad, he had lent us, anticipating how he was to 
question us as to our knowledge of what we had rei^, and comparing 
notes as to certain obscurities of the text for which reference was to bi» 
made to him. When we readied poor " old Beardy's" sheltered plr 
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of trade, ndther he or hip standing were there. We anxiously made 
inquiries of his fellow stallmen and stall women. They could give us no 
information as to why he was absent. He never furnished forth hu 
table .there again, and I could never learn what had become of him up 
to the present hour. The old volume of the Iliad, which my brother and 
I would have returned, I still retain. 

Old Beardy*8 standing place in our Tholsel, has, since his disappear- 
ance, been occupied by many, but by none in his particular branch of 
traffic It is a shelteried spot, immediately adjoining the northern en^ 
trance to the " Tholsel" — screened from the biting blast and showers of 
hail and rain and snow that in due season drive through the lofty open 
arches of the building. At present, there is a small table in the same 
spot, displaying a tiny stock of nick nackery — attended to generally by 
a middle-aged woman of decent appearance— occasionally by her son. 
An examination of the wares of this table is calculated to make one 
wonder how the subsistence of a family can be derived from such a slender 
stock. There are three nude dolls, standing in the necks of three emptj 
ginger beer bottles ; two empty ginger bottles, without dolls ; two attired 
doUs, dressed inexpensively but fashionably, after a manner; a few 
wooden laths for stays; two pair of braces ; thiee tiny toilet glasses, in 
leaden frames ; a dozen or so of large livery buttons; six brass brooches, 
one of them framing a photograph ; six pair of brass ear-rings ; two 
half-worn tooth brushes ; two packs of soiled playing cards, and six 
thimbles. 

This is an inventory of the attractive wares now to be found for sale 
on the spot where *^ old Beardy" presided over his scanty store of 
knowledge when my brother and I were his debtors. 
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